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FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 


State Horticultural Society 


OF MISSOURI 


1906. 


ORGANIZED 1859>—INCORPORATED 1893. 


MEETINGS AT 


MOBERLY, JUNE 12, 13, 14; 
BOONVILLE, DECEMBER 4, 5, 6. 


L. A. GOODMAN, Secretary, 
KANSAS OITY, MO. 


THE HUGH STEPHENS PRINTING COMPANY, 
JEFFERSON CITY, MO. 
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Missouri State Horticultural Society. 


To His Excellency, Joseph W. Folk, Governor: 
This report of our Society work, of the meetings held, of the moneys expended, of 
the local societies and counties reporting for the year 1906, is respectfully submitted. 
L. A. GOODMAN, Secretary, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


City of Jefferson, January 18, 1907. 
To the Commissioners of Public Printing: 

I require for the use of my office five thousand copies of Missouri State Horti- 
cultural Report—three thousand to be bound in cloth and two thousand to be bound 
in paper—which I desire printed as per accompanying sample. 

Respectfully, 
L. A. GOODMAN, Secretary, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Approved: 

JNO. E. SWANGER, Secretary of State. 
WM. W. WILDER, State Auditor. 
J. F. GMELICH, State Treasurer. 
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OFFICERS FOR THE YEAR 1906. 
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LIST OF HONORARY LIFE MEMBERS. 
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LIFE MEMBERS. 
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LIFE MEMBERS—Continued. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS. 


This list of members comprises the names of those who have paid one or more 
years, ard kept in touch more or less with the Society since its incorporation in 1893. 


The Sce:etary has a list of over 2,000 names, correspondents, 


and members of 


Incal societies, who answer questions, send in items, make reports and receive our 
State report, circulars of information, crop reports, the same as do the members. 
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RODE AMOLS LNG weiaceicisiercisrsjeiaisinersieete Farmington 
Wa ere HOUR ON orate ors <cieicisicie clelsislclele Marionyille 
Ford & Kennedy..............++- SAGoSe Parnell 
1h We LENIN RS Sagas nay gogdsodcts Mt. Grove 
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BProfa dian West CHOWSscscericscclse ..- Columbia 
OP AWic REM ENO Ye lo sesissideicnine --+----Columbia 
Meter CEP UROMs cfs cites aisieisnleteisiaiaye Warrensburg 
AMGGNE  LNETS Sg taadoadase cacboor Warrensburg 
Go AsnWetters: cadence ance Lee’s Summit 
HW. EV. INOSCCD:. co cjeinicc cite cl ceinsis nse .. Washburn 
He MORIey ake hs DD INO; Lee cisneccte Neosho 
RAS ete eMLOS LOL ares cieelesie(leeiatelsic-erelelainiete Sarcoxie 
POF ee Con HMO Viera c ciclnta's sie oretnetta Parkville 
1D e1S taled Rh Gyssosaueaesnanoneecoacpaces Columbia 
Be Wie; PAU TOM ois cisiclaic oojeiareteuisayaciecesieets Deerfield 
GE RWic ee OEE UISON a, acrcisictere cisiciciosine Brandsville 
Wie ee Diet BAUER AI 3): ereeta ccrolo uclereietesie sie Versailles 
Tier Ae OWACE. os ciecies selon sieeeaeteceeets Sedalia 
Margot as eA: Goodman nce... .tetecie Kansas City 
Mrs. W. Good..1006 Howell St., St. Joseph 
Geos (GuteKunst lee ccscscteelcoseeeene Moberly 
Weer Ghormiley soc sieenessoctis Greenwood 
UME GOL LCs cicirisloicicialsorsieiniciclea le Pierce City 
CHAS aH GeTULy <ic)nmcm cictrares celeste vials Republic 
Wit) Ds VGIDSON: .c5 2:62 .cwssencetleneascoes Dixon 
Wien HAs Gardner's 'scsec cones scene Springfield 
HiiOs pe Gustatsom's ss ssc -sctectincaeer Sarcoxie 
SathesGra dense. hesecssessacuece os. Parkville 
GT wiGOGLLEY: ssi cs cece se cence semiele Eldon 
GREE AIGTECN soc :ccieaice 1196 East 5th, Sedalia 
MenBr (Greenstel der: icc sncc.ceteerriewes Clayton 
Nils als ESWaK Calle!) Uo en setsoc sanecencaooSsHoos Bengal 
Jem aa GOO weceeces ste coseecccetere St. Joseph 
5) ME VIG Od OMe oie oe ows teeta California 
SEW Gill Dertcace scents sicctaciiestesre Kansas City 
EV AG USE Mieaicetetiotercciaciciccivieisleiiswicies Mt. Grove 
Ais A May (Cotes ea@sapocaricodusaoses t0- Chillicothe 
CAMs we GIARSMITC 222s cies casiaaisiciewieltes ice Amoret 
H. R. Gregory....Century Bldg., St. Louis 
DIB GUAV CR 22 sasciscles ciewtocnicileioe eens Neosho 
MHP IGT LCL x ol folcicie eos ciao lee aaeieeinercttare Boonville 
ROM GTOSREDS ariclelos ene ciwise sieerieee Centerview 
We SET OUSEOM: rcicic;cicisnrelieieiscisiviersiers ..-Marshall 
PACT ETEIT LEECH ie oiveiciola(srais(alals! eleteialoteterstatete -- Bismarck 
Vive, Us, VB seondaos cadnosacacocats Farmington 
UEC EO Cire) Gelaicielecisioelelers eninicictece So0on56 Pacific 
ema en ER AIM OM sratersiuiarelolereinisiors olsicleterstersioteine Weston 
Hye se UI SOV). <t0jstelelcisieelersisteeioetaleitets St. Joseph 
SAP ELOLS LAL vate cloyetcisicicieisicicteecielsincion Mt. Grove 
Woke Ea: MET OW DTG ein crclscies a's a ajntetcteeiets Columbia 
Se EMAL ON Fey vic erase cieleivislwia)otele/sietereinielers Kearney 
CSW ise Ela WT bub OMe acieiers ciarcieiaietacten Moberly 
POLS Ae MELOOVEL.ienwieoiecsiecer Warrensburg 
DieteeAten PER AM CTI CK acts wieleicia’a sl afastote Warrensburg 
gee SET OOVEL2 ccjenieraleiicaiiniesss orion Conklin 
Tee ©). uELOWwell..Gscinsepemmeceenesee Chillicothe 
Seat Ea Zelitin@or cic. semeer wer coe sine Springfield 
HAT eiss LOD EATISE se cvs victsis tniccisisieraer Springfield 
Usp Lhe 18 tails Ge bigs border eadcrion aoe Springfield 
Dr eestor MELA secre ciciowierasors Kansas City 
ANE SELIM AINAN | Hoi eisicierolciciclsisrers sicid siztele Versailles 
Baw ss abolliday.s- cake te stsese acne Moberly 
Sa paie mELICKETSOM so ice's vicc cle cic odemseme Louisiana 
\itgel utes thats hale aaa solstiececieeve tr aiOrd 
Wai ERIS SINS: cis sie sisters ooralslorateta pioteete Parkville 
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Z. Mi. Hampton... ...<6 siowsiahraers ateetets Centralia 
TACK SELOLMEM etre cocci inacicie cicies seeneats Ashley 
L. J. Hartman....R. D. No. 3, St. Joseph 
GuiS. VHomanve wasn asses ceeneccec cone Easton 
DONT TOW Warccieccrest crslsieum eke clesicnis ..-Pacific 
Mrs\ | Aus SCH Od Zee. sence core asics Anderson 
Peeps" Retin 6 90 Lo A Se a eel aie er A a Joplin 
Use Wem HELICES SOUS ciscisiesisciecinen Koshkonong 
B ies) Speed S DUS otra ear Mere re ea Warrensburg 
2 Bo Hudspetiseececcesec ese ecco este Sibley 
MD Tim ene yes oscemoeee ....Spring Garden 
Hila) * Holsapplesimicsmscmniectie sete Versailles 
Kye (Diy Harrison. c..ccnccdeleaeehie Versailles 
AGE. Hollenbeck... cccsccnescee West Plains 
So ReeELaMMOnd 5.0. <cs2 sess Koshkonong 
Sia) Hazeltine:\.tciciv< «steelers Dorchester 
Hs ET OMISters | saicicte cisrvere ease ieee St. Louis 
i. PART JOLGan >. ne a R. D. No. 3, Moberly 
MissiC2 eR. Jaekson-acu. csonceetes Kirksville 
Wel Ate win@vnicenis-eciiecitcusen ere Springfield 
J. M. Irvine, Fruit Grower...... St. Joseph 
Jat EL sh DONKING es selsn vc iooeclla eat ome eee Sapp 
ER Wioed OMENS: acianic cloacae amnesic Boonville 
Wes. Jenkins 356. cases eeccaectecacteee Troy 
EAE SODNSON. «<< eeiscteneienceeenee Parkville 
Heals. J ODNSON 5 ./s0inm side isco eres Parkville 
Jipees Gs, Jenkins! cc--emesiceesseee ee Eugene 
Ene ES SAN gen (cscs seis 2929 S. 18th, St. Louis 
Hye VAXIS JONES. access cecceeen eee emenye Hazel Run 
G. C. Johnson....1204 W. 9th, Kansas City 
We AEE UU SODNS anes caie.s ncleiovereie coinreeiertece seed 
OTONWMIOHNSOTE e, cpictesisaistaisieiatsjaleteeets Princeton 
Sip ANU ETONCH 2 s<'acace ssecs dine cleeeeneee Burnham 
(Cale Ce dibli(s:Boopqoscansuondonsusddacgcce Hailey 
HGS ANeM Pers eiucce cect isecceseenece Hermann 
Weer aS (en al Gh Suge Sanncaccoaesbe so Springfield 
Sershls w AINE! eaisiersicie cicianie vice tests St. Joseph 
WOR el thi ccceticn ee ee oe eee Mayview 
Re SIGN Ssburyecaeecsecct ss New Franklin 
TEE NOL] Ynctegace sme ser seers Warrensburg 
Ree eee Ctl Cefamrcters cree is eisai see Blackwater 
Wim | Kainling, 2 “cseecses-eceeeee Highlandville 
ODS Chaya gk ee se neosoaddes Warrensburg 
CEE ee I NC OMFaioie aieloelsieiclelajsictateliore Parkville 
Philip ACM eni an Go, varesioieleceieieee.ciclelteinie Parkville 
Wis Hie) SKGISOR. caccisisen cates seicee ncaa Stanberry 
© SRO Eo epi caiee ares cscrasis's ofore seis eicceiet Cedar Gap 
NH SH ARSIE DY. sieve « scteciwwtenic somes Versailles 
JODIE ISOC L CE erajepioiteic/oWvicisiclectesttremiereye Spickards 
W. M. Kraft, Colman’s Rural World.. 

Rei cratecel stomarotatarelalelere) aim eyetolecolesierats St. Louis 
VA ee WWee) PISO OD jeeicieleimictoticincl sic eroeeiociate Cameron 
WG Woe a i er iacijejalcisleisiaisie steers Platte City 
Katherman & Som..........:2... Warrensburg 
Ee eM IRIN SSD UG Ve - cre ciple «rorstecie orate Boonville 
Wt Sie WIRD Ee eis ae cieicie vices ss onesies Mexico 
SMa OITA ote oloial=in la) orase/nls\elelsio\oinyelaee anaes Logan 
Daninewow millers yj. ccccstlsemecusieween Parkville 
WED SLES OM So) cei o'<\e'aisce etelare eee Nevada 
ATONZO MIU WAS) ve u loisic sicisinsiciclaivietcincteee ers ...Sapp 
Diep av) LEV a close sicinjersiclereisielelietentereree Warrensburg 
Be SO (UOVC aa sic cicisviciv weer croctesee sete Seymour 
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GPOW OAT soo sccccsece alec anns wales Logan 
Gaye TAM... clesi0:0 Gacnad NOOR cistetelenes Sedalia 
RUE NT UEN ELE cpalciicicianle store © :sie'n)s o'siciciere Neosho 
SAR Note Ms BM Ms arcjareinjavasete sierarei aisles sie aeie'eiass Corder 
Same ace UAE CH a. es wisi stefetareicis cielo sree Savannah 
SUSUR ECE) MMII AUTTC <i gis ore cioiaie eicrajaseieicle siniavaiss Springfield 
(YRMPr EO TLIC ice cferaju/ciehulelsiere/cie}o'e/alv.c:e's\evels asie - Neosho 
MAW EEDE CTS OM cje.cc0\s civic ec ewe cereale Buckner 
DS EAN LOTIE TGV al fa.0jate oes ols sielo,o1e,siere\sinins Jonesburg 
ER AMTCVGES ors ieinsivicisiciess/ors.cjeseiosee loe7eee Bridgeton 
ER ree VUSRE STIG oiscs.30 w.c:e o's eisiaisarertelcaer Nichols 
Judge C. B. McAfee............. Springfield 
MinseaVAISS Zi. , MOOLGiis.00% s0sdrrlec et Mt. Grove 
BPO MORISR f... ssinjsaie Svcyssiebopoceinsece Plattsburg 
PAV rome ECCI OY. «oc cin ncieteaiaiasieireten tite Highview 
RMR MMAVULLI ISL Vi 1c'01n aiosorelbisiatorete atetsin.s.a a ois: «10's Oregon 
Vise sere MRT ENG cesiecnstioteciasven sie inedie DeKalb 
Pomel me GING LS: < s crcle Gio cieteieiajoicizinveisie Sarcoxie 
AV IRES SOMA DHEWS siorci2:ce ance ciatee sepiee Mayview 
INGO ee LAY Ol sos asnecarsiiin ciate dine orcs seins Columbia 
SEBSEEMOUIEL \... vejs:ssicraisiejeisisteroiae ets Warrensburg 
URS TRE TIN ::. aiejcesraeminie icine sie Forkner’s Hill 
Jee Meriwether, -UP-.s, cae. od Louisiana 
Siete Krom VLGINGHIN. -7. «0:0 cites isivicwialeiaw © Warrensburg 
DeWitt MG@CANSE: cc .cs:.cccacser cs Mt. Vernon 
BS MCNAMARA, “65550 scewanscie ne Chillicothe 
J. G. MecNair....722 Chestnut St., St. Louis 
EE os ME CAT OS ore ciednaaisiegcdestne Seo Parkville 
Weert Madd OX 55 Jaiccs tc welewserctetrek os Waverly 
Ree vep NUT Bo cso xecae dicieiclertle ete < nto Be siesace Oregon 
W. D. Maxwell..... R. R. No. 2, St. Joseph 
HOD im MOM LZOMELY, 24 'sre.csiesaiciniee side or Oregon 
1S Ui Le RESTS (8 eed Heo Cen Pilot Grove 
Jon. Marshall: 2... .'.. 4740 Easton, St. Louis 
Wie. (-C.eeMionsees\.... 0:5... Tere thei oe ea atate Beaman 
SSS MOSET © s:cyemors,ereieic 3025 Locust, St. Louis 
Vet VL Pe S OT os ods. cicleieicdsccuina wotteeie Parkville 
SVMs GNA, «2 voce seis deces ebereelects Versailles 
ASEPOMUGINDLE Wee Si ciscisieravie ceiseiclenic ae Versailles 
ENV ee UMICA CLOW siais Sisters wisiale ore aleleletoetaiae Weston 
12 i330) 5e00l 60) eRe ere EDEN One: Higginsville 
PASH SS PONTOTI SS xte.ciasa'e diets, asian cia Na tielats die's « Purdy 
CHIN MAGE WSSsh amiews cilsanems ect Chillicothe 
Re Maar phy ccest bakes oelee New Bloomfield 
LOL. CTS (CIC TO) «A ae ie eee nn a ei Ser eed Trenton 
Haley MCE oi alec ac sce eee Suet Birch Tree 
SPs Ame NT GHIW CRN hs cctsedicle «cela sm tertabisisbre Neosho 


Miss E. 8. Mosher..Bryant Bldg, Kan. City 
John Moore..Lincoln Trust Bldg., St. Louis 


PE gH NU ROR), 0/0 fs srecce'ee sone oearenio mies Harrison 
RleNee Laie NGWICOMs pais. <,cie,eratuaccisisteyeates Warrensburg 
Wire Gree INES ioe jserco telalareis: ators orcisiotefotets Springfield 
CORPS INGalh aise tecnica ck sence teetee he Hannibal 
PATER CO ANGI SS yeicciecs 2is)<loe eile: scclsioe hile'e Augusta 
isa is. IN CMR carats picaieiainn nhs'sheio Miele tte orcls Od dha’ Bolton 
CEAHE > OS Men be heat sects wis stories ace Warrensburg 
Chak nO OZlastmetescies aie soe Warrensburg 
Dee Atads OLTE Scceae cheat aqemetnes ced Mt. Vernon 
OMMMOSHORNEG Wie es reciciscis cjatosiouies sss Sarcoxie 
Austen (OWNS Su Gadoducoesnosoeds Warrensburg 
Wire ete OLEO. <i. xe Soadetan soqh00 ...New Haven 


eee EXC VCO istec crests Rcisincle'seie eclersiante Boonville 


) 2 18 (Sa 827)) (2-2 See See Sento SAC a Springfield 
ERs pg ROSS, cara clorcte we Set eaoacs Breckenridge 
Wire Ato a ELON vc., vios.c cites ace aatns aunts Secs Jane 
Millard SParker =. 9. ott ccs estes Warrensburg 
Harvey orr.. Patton. sececcuseters cece Nichols 
WG! EPicduetey.: Jamel nsecies ots cores Dixon 
Hinman (Piercon:. i fseccoscescessnaese Lockwood 
Dah) EN OMA sara le ina cicwsicls te stelepia ose Neosho 
Urta hw onGiusces ci ons cessive sececleceees Stover 
Bea Ronatdicnacn cides tobe sacle Summeryille 
Pierce City Fruit Growers’ Association. 
Wests Che PO VINLOT. secre s teceeeeeees s Koshkonong 
Pes MOP UEG Vierce otc cis ciemtesiaiteieels deine ese Neosho 
TMA PAR «Pettersen oscc we caste cae Independence 
Wis CIM: wRICrSOMY ci.) ceakeoeetk wn oeeeen © Mexico 
Wiebe armeter:: ic. cise ssc aeiecwise cals Palmyra 
GPRM D Deis nccxce cise s deacicte netic ceule Monett 
R. J. Rogerson..7th and Market, St. Louis 
August Reese........ 2516 N. 14th, St. Louis 
DAW EROIG vc aksad Sosecentes attmurenee Slater 
OR Cee BRODY se ac sane crn cients at Rocheport 
POZE AS MROOD:  s siciasies cain sien aine Warrensburg 
Miser PREVNOLOIS ses cahcceeee steer e Nichols 
Homers Reedi ccs cn ot conse aerate Louisiana 
isa S42) ot bs Ste Gearon eens Pee IS Ie Potosi 
Diese kes UO GICK:: c303 4 soe meets Bourbon 
Mran laura. Bo Robnett=s-2.6es ec Columbia 
How Gee Richardson. sscccccceeaceeere ess Neosho 
ELOWATEAT St RCC as.cic.c cies catic ccicleetee Columbia 
Deno MIO GSE see. osc is Jefferson Barracks 
PlaeC ee ROPEES. co cise saad ecodee Warrensburg 
iain OIRODCL Scns sae oh cio crochet Elsberry 
WASIWRAYS, RORCIB mace e scene Bowling Green 
Dies asp Rau eben Sc seule Ris ece cies St. Louis 
FVOMEI PREC, » icisarcloncs~ ine caceee Kansas City 
Mar bingy HOAG- chi 6 wean ccs set oaseneee Princeton 
118 Bole doch WeehehonadcpshdadoogsJodnbe Mercer 
1 el! eal 370) to - Gene pS tAotee I GOno. Mt. Grove 
Sia Guhchs CEE are iercinictcls sible civieratetetareisseia nee Burnham 
Wie MEST TRAC ON seh ser, noes bowie meee Sarcoxie 
Tie, WieetIROUSE = <,-airetlertelpie wien stecice tse Mexico 
Git IN, cRatHiPek. 2 oof see eden erate Moberly 
VACOD HROMME TS | vce siscicicisicitecticie eters Chamois 
PAE Rid Geley a. cn cosas tosemere ce Rolla 
Jesse =o HWiEt ROYCE scree cetaocandeciseeeey Madison 
Fie T:, KRUSSeM ae ccns 2k sacle alee Carthage 
GS sARe Smith eiccNosaecvnist ance Chillicothe 
Wil aha Stevensancc tt acvenan setae St. Louis 
Pare se SVIVESTER ovis dose e acta em cee Sunlight 
Greer Lis -SCSBOM visicie os diccveee atte water West Plains 
Chase Wie Stelmankwic.neeicesc scenic Dalton 
UPS CUTIE U ott creteraicte ie nieteie ae nistorecainie slot siete Glasgow 
ARES WEES WAT LOULs cles cciticerte cients ees Mt. Grove 
aa Dee SOG OTS at seiaercroniatciates ceisler cle 
etercia’s 39th and Wyandotte, K. C., Mo. 
liew CAM SS CULELA sae cts oes erie aictoterslerele/ oletstete cies Inza 
ES a Sie SEMA Getto isc cicielcviceid cere aiere Rushville 
PTO Do lis, “SEAWEL cee nici s/n ce Warrensburg 
Diem OAC SEAT seyaascteleniieceeissieeies comers Stark 
Dieser SCOUT aes cits wevtecisie:s ociee aus ..Mt. Grove 
Vig sig vis aResacadesonnddac soseeeee NClIZMAN 
E. E. Smith...... ..4029 McGee, K. C., Mo. 
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N. J. Shepherd ........... ceceveccsceees ICON 
Ne (Gh TSE Bacgnoobeoongooaaecne St. Joseph 
INGER EE SDR pe BaseSaqococoaccanc Brunswick 
CT OMS COCKS eh ve rlaiornn ciate aeistersiniaisers Columbia 
Wrote vee) Stephens ec ccicmsesisie Bunceton 
eee SEINSON fee © Mo. Pac. Ry., St. Louis 
li din. SLES Ee abonpsopnodadt Grain Valley 
Ger, Wee  Shinihtilesqsonoduonboobadaodaa: Richland 
(Go <1)» SIN ks odoanonubpose Montgomery City 
(Oyen 22h fannie esadsqosodpuopesasrone Neosho 
Oe vy Soke erinthsasoocncqonde0seoe Maryville 
Mrse die Li SUODELASS scntececiete Kansas City 
Jeon Ala MES Shacebrohielb oo ssorpoocdas Columbia 
V\ Tepes [INIT LE Sete tetetelaletetetoleeictetatslasetetaterater= Chapin 
lita (GS Ri poboondonodooonedaas West Plains 
dion Nita, SOMME obadnbaoos6adonobonocds Burnham 
Woes. 1D Shlain ooonGouceoooadoans Tindale 
Ai all Vase [Soot esanapoceosonboonoooppdr Powersville 
(Co ahve Silas sesssacscncsboocaone Spring City 
APE SWAN craclste cielcielsisleteresicietaretersrefors Marceline 
Tie, 1s ASTEAIG oooppodaocmnoSbbooocnone Princeton 
@HrISS SS CHROCU ECL: cereicicewieinelerielel-ts Richland 
CHAS chlotznauelacaccee meets Tyler Grove 
Byes) SCAMIMET OHM weieeisciierectsel-ree Boonville 
OPEL ET CA Wid Vie ereteteletsierstee eictelslete.= Paynesville 
Sh ud’ar UMaorpatonliwosrsosdcgdecoobed Blackwater 
(Gem, (Sib Ute anstesnGlencocacbadenonoonabsaode Troy 
Agu Wife Wiha oibatgegcoceadocdAcosuocaddadgs Nichols 
TUS SEL SPL OC Genine stletcicieiecieteistcieveiere New Franklin 
Pe AU ELST SINC Teaeyetsisferel csetetelaters South St. Joseph 
(GeO i His ely Covers sicletelarereisiniorsiciaiers Lee’s Summit 
Blea MVE IOC Gl serete cc crecrerelevslcletesetarcrovslevere lsteisls Fulton 
Be Bs LDnUrmMans ncn ces ce ce citer ese Auxvasse 
ERO PUTT O statatsreretatote ehciciorcte?lolsteletstaiabelete ave Amoret 
Re ke “Lhompson (& Somsicccccccs ie Beamon 
@ias sy HEUPMET AH: sey vocie siereiietate torcisre Lexington 
181k \yiorrk: Gap epacsocooaconooapaaDo5 Ferguson 
Ci LLOW DEI ZO e ) c0/e10/0'0 0 eiaxe << Kansas City 
AMD AV LOGE ccc iaecsacitcreacercsis Harrisonville 
(GL. 4 WO OA em eanopasannadoooOsDooonoouDAc Weston 
GRP PeRULME sacijeine sasieisiseieenieeeiee Meadville 
Pp. A. Van Vranken—R. D. 21, Grain Valley 
PAVSP PAV (SUTL ES US KUT Kee eye clove eteiese efaloreie cveteialeletehers Oregon 
VV HEL nw MV (ELUL ESTAR syoraraveteteveterccele/atcteisioierstersete Marshall 
ETP VOT SS CHIT OMK ty carats sieinteis\e\ele/elorelete leis elereinte 
.-Miss. Valley Laboratory, St. Louis 
Gara CO. oe inie wielclvivin leis loforaisielsicireielere Jackson 
Breen ey MW HIN COL crccttcierercrojereis'a reisietnete ree ctererers Mexico 


FenMy, MWstllisiccs pies cscs sce sere etels Wellston 
CA EDWG REINS CI ete minievivie’o'esetsrelalam Morrison 
AO As) \WEiGe oo sqoaposAcopcondonieb oor Wappapello 
IMG Wil GR OM ei rcers  eisicciervins « seinelelosiate Nichols 
ID (On less. \nyoe Seige Sansescesbc- St. Joseph 
Si SRE} Wraleracpascc cece ot cee ccioistlcrecls Liberty 
Jaks Menthe s “sosnoadooopadnosmodouc! Nichols 
Wire OWialttsicins ssecien acoso Glasgow 
L. C. Wilson....R. D. 1, South St. Joseph 
Wide CWAISOD Se eceiaceinercrercstoerectess St. Joseph 
Ai AGH Wo olfollksactirnccricterecrastinseisiae crete Troy 
TG.) AB, Wilkerson eircncvcntee sitisicemie terete Mexico 
Weane Hedi SVWValerseerecieeeteeerine Columbia 
ig Vive WAblbbois sp ogoucsocapoecc> Humansville 
Roy Watholl, cay adasnt os ascceriemecee eens Nichols 
Lol Keele \ilbenuicperacossassoconD06 Louisiana 
SSeDPawillliam Sonar cere aaeevericisete Mt. Vernon 
Pein WVEDET Won SONS peers -lajerclessicisls elaiele Nursery 
AYP) Whittemore: .. «5... Webster Groves 
Vis) 1G ANANSI Us nosconosoeogsneoss Warrensburg 
Doe BIBWagnelssacevenceerce-se reece Sarcoxie 
Wine lla Wes SpedoogdnnadpobeesaDo6 Springfield 
INANE Ojar SVAN Maareoanonootes soodot) Sarcoxie 
Hraniebh wai Od beroesecere scence Sarcoxie 
GER WAG A iiijaciacis craprseiotee arate Sarcoxie 
Wang Lele Auer asecdsagccganeossanance Sarcoxie 
Chass . Wilson: 0 S22 stecetcscisieeiciet iors Sarcoxie 
Sie An Walters:s..scainsmnrisene hele reee Nadine 
TN ET PWS ON si oosois:csiviorsicresecraee Seen Hannibal 
Rey: (Bs oJ. Wolfen ceedeeeeeene Versailles 
Dees WWilliantsones. wees scarce Maitland 
J Wiea i WIDLtC: dacs cence cosines ealcsonee eee 
..--Central High School, Kansas City 
186), dita a \Wenailehn. 6) sacdooossccoudscr Princeton 
Hawin Waltersie. wecasaccsceecr Kansas City 
INS UR: RW DIO tec. ceeoyseciseiisnic actos Napton 
OF Widmann... eee e- 5105 Morgan, St. Louis 
Vion sega: WOO flo nrroetcielersrsieieole etaeierereneine Shelbina 
Wes \Wallheingony Ssscaodasp oc Independence 
(INGE | VOR? 5 “codcocanosecusboddesc St. Joseph 
Wis NONE = spdcocdsocesc Boowaddos Fayetteville 
Afas late Vee MOEN Se sass qooncoons Springfield 
S. R. Young....Mo. Pacific Bldg., St. Louis 
(Oh MES YASUO GonoonenbseocoGobcoKes Zeitonia 
Mitte ible YAhal nea game udonadaoDdsdondonkdes Nichols 
ING YM fae CATT MENG apqoconcocsc Amazonia 
ESOUISPeZOLIMO I ye. Geretereieieisis cteicisioicieteleetetotetets Granby 
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FOREIGN MEMBERS. 


Anderson Tully Co..........Memphis, Tenn. 


Bret Go) Benedicts.c<ssasae ..-Kampsville, Ill. 
ING (OE asxoniols seGouenoecoccee .-Geneva, N. Y. 
Vilis ES 1dr osaeacndocod Springdale, Ark. 
Pier Miers UTLEY cisyetefovsiatecistarete’sio.s/ole/aiein/e Rusk, Tex. 
Benj. Buckman... -..0..< Farmingdale, Ill. 
Wisi Ey g) ULTIOS 8 eici5 tsls1aiciesoreicie'e.eie's Vineland, Kas. 
10 Yes ME A iseel 6350.3 200 RRR PRES MERGE eS Urbana, III. 
VETS Vo) ee SUK a acne Cincinnati, Ohio 
Wevks -Burkham: (i... es Cincinnati, Ohio 
Wie Ha BALNESS «s/n claciers 4..Vineland, Kans. 
GAWBIUSSE: 25 coe ver sccrslerels astelerne Decatur, Ark. 
Corde Croniger. ii: tees. Vinita, Ind. Ter. 
CHO NEISTCNSEH ct casts evelsicieisisiet« Bells, Tex. 
Mire Crawtords cscs Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
Wise (COX dans as ciceicessieincse.e ss Rockwood, O. 
Bie lB hye IDOI) Ip oSqedbaoaanee Welch, Ind. Ter. 
Crew. Davidson... a. . Huntington, W. Va. 
Ape ANGe LDA St aRGGponneagodae Ravenna, Neb. 
Louis Erb..6 Howard Row, Memphis, Tenn. 
rank MOUE be ciece-0 10 icveiecccnes sins Fairfield, Iowa 
Wesley Greene............ Des Moines, Iowa 
D. S. Helvern....Mammoth Springs, Ark. 
ise Epes ERLE CHICO Kars ie arelaicters e1=(<;<1° Oberlin, Ohio 
Sie ee Cen ET CLIN OS oi215)5,cjorcle:sreicies< Huntsville, Ark. 
ema liaee MEL CWA Geis arenstcisseiataecenie Fayetteville, Ark. 
Ler Ace EMU SE ODM creteieiccs eicieieiess e'= sleiateloie(ainrealeis/ 01s 
....562 Modonock Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
@Wonrads Wartzelleiwcaccses sae. Sabetha, Kans. 
OWEN A CKS ODI eps eericisacis ae ias1° Rushville, Ill. 


E. H. Leggett....301 Pearl St., N. York City 


JS 1835 PEN ARO sqngsobncdodoc Bentonville, Ark. 
ING Vig WON) Uagancoooaconnndobcas Northeast, Pa. 
(Gh Ube Tb WaOIN —Gaccantocooned Bentonville, Ark. 
Sie eaeain toners steteircrxt Des Moines, Iowa 
Tine Wa WihOETIA cmieeptenester-tcee Memphis, Tenn. 
SStWet Moorensaemecrecteseae's Elwell, W. Va. 
CHW MOrrillieeetecta-ct- seven Macon, Ga. 
EMS (Tiree) MCSSICK se retetetorstaten elelelovs)sve Quincy, Ill. 
1h 0G WER Gogopunnooudee Edwardsburg, Mich. 
Wen Els: (RErKing 00s cccewsrceecter Quincy, Ill. 
Hee Cee RODLCT c aecteiice ste st Fayetteville, Ark. 
John) Barton: Pay Neve. ves tec Chicago, Ill. 
Ales tsic. 1220 ATG bcosconpdaoDL Argentine, Kas. 
iDUTS lesen ooaacanancopoeoae North Alton, Ill. 
A. V. Schermerhorn ........ Kinmundy, IIl. 
Af ANS — sieht) oe oebouncdosudES Richview, Ill. 
Theo. Saxenmeyer............. Red Bud, Ill. 
KX. H. Schmelzer.......... Van Buren, Ark. 
Schulze Brose .-scceseicos eer Brussels, Ill. 
Jee Aces avon cinta stncierctt Wynnewood, Ind. Ter. 
Dic, PNR URGUS Se icisterte ci sereieereres Coffeyville, Kas. 
iB: Van Herift.<... 93 Nassau St., N. Y. City 
Cie WW LICL OCIS ere aretetetel sete Chicago, Ill. 
At Willige Saoitoreroterace ist atorsior reiterate Ottawa, Kan. 
A ee liked delete aanaaonopnnocdoonoagcc 
ehrclebels Camberwell, Victoria, Australia 
Her Sor wihleelericiiscmcstsienrerele Argentine, Kan. 
GE BRS Willianisiacecectene sla Midway, Kan. 
JAC ssi ME VVAILS GTI 'a nin alalerersiofoeieietete lalate Muncie, Kan. 
oly isi, Valine nSsgoucnopd bance Quiney, Ill. 
GoM. Williams: - <-<. Bartlesville, Ind. Ter. 


LIST OF LOCAL SOCIETIES. 


Apple Growers’ Association, Carroll Co.— 
Emil Heins, president, Carrollton. 


R. B. Minnis, vice-president, Carrollton. 
S. K. Turner, secretary-manager, Carroll- 
ton. 


J. W. Higginbottom, treasurer, Carrollton. 


Ash Grove (Greene Co.) Fruit Growers’ 
Association— 
J. H. tLybarger, president. 


Aurora (Lawrence Co.) Fruit Growers’ 
Association— 


Fred Appleby, secretary. 


Adair County Farmers’ 
ers’ Society— 
R. M. Brasher, president, Kirksville. 
C. R. Frisbee, vice-president, Kirksville. 
Miss C. R. Jackson, secretary, Kirksville. 
Jacob Waddill, treasurer, Kirksville. 
Members, 25. 


and Fruit Grow- 


Audrain County Horticultural Society - 
M. B. Guthrie, president, Mexico. 
K. B. Wilkerson, vice-president, Mexico. 


R. A. Ramsey, secretary, Mexico. 

W. G. Hutton, ass’t secretary, Mexico. 
Wm. Eagan, ass’t secretary, Mexico. 
W. M. Pierson, treasurer, Mexico. 


Batry County Horticultural Society— 
W. W. Witt, president, Exeter. 
E. B. Utter, vice-president, Buttecfield. 
G. G. James, secretary, Hailey. 
J. C. Crane, treasurer, Exeter. 


Barton County Horticultural Society— 
B. D. Hayes, secretary, Lamar. 


Billings Fruit Growers’ Association - 
J. W. Washam, president, Billings. 
Wm. Watkinson, secretary, Billings 
H. H. Stone, treasurer, Billings. 
Members, 25. 


Birch Tree Fruit Growers’ 
Shannon County— 

Vv. H. Kirkendal, president, Birch Tree. 
F. Anderson, secretary, Birch Tree. 


Association, 
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LIST OF LOCAL SOCIETIES—Continued. 


Bismarck Fruit Growers’ Association, St. 
Francois County— 
Cc. J. Tullock, president, Bismarck. 


M. H. Dowling, secretary, Bismarck. 


Boone County Horticultural Society— 
D. A. Robnett, president, Columbiv. 
D. M. Hulen, vice-president, Hallsvil'e. 
Jas. Baumgartner, secretary, Columbia. 
Samuel Baker, treasurer, Columbia. 
Members, 40. 


Butterfield Berry Growers’ 
sociation— 

R. J. Hinson, president, Butterfield. 
A. J. Russell, vice-president, Butterfiele. 
W. jp.  Cowherd,  secretary-treasurer, 
Purdy, (R= i. D-+1): 


Shipping As- 


Butterfield Local, Barry County— 
Morris Bayless, president, Butterfield. 
I. R. Crane, secretary, Butterfield. 
G. D. Bethune, treasurer, Butterfield. 
Members, 12. 

Benton County Horticultural So- 
ciety— 

H. W. Gipple, president, Bentonville. 

I. Henthorn, vice-president, Bentonville. 

I. B. Lawton, secretary, Bentonville. 

L. M. McGill, treasurer, Bentonville. 

Members, 60. 


(Ark.) 


Cabool (Texas Co.) Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation— 
L. M. Moore, secretary. 


Callaway County Horticultural Society— 
D. M. Dunlap, president, Fulton. 


Central Missouri Horticultural Association— 

John Cosgrove, president, Boonville. 

R. T. Kingsbury, 1st vice-president, Boon- 
ville. 

David Edwards, 2nd vice-president, Boon- 
ville. 

Cc. C. Bell, secretary, Boonville. 

J. H. Zollinger, treasurer, Boonville. 

Members, 20. 


Clay County Horticultural Society— 
F. M. Williams, president, Gashland. 
F. P. Chedister, secretary, Linden. 


Berry Growers’ Association— 
J. I. Sparks, president, Gashland. 
Conway Horticultural Laclede 
County— 
W. H. Getty, president, Conway. 
R. O. Hardy, secretary, Conway. 


Society, 


Cole County Horticultural Society— 
W. A. Maddox, president, Jefferson City. 
Henry Hentges, vice-president, Scruggs 
Station. 
A. J. Davis, Secretary, Jefferson City. 
Cc. A. Dix, treasurer, Jefferson City. 
Members, 20. 


Cooper County Horticultural Society— 
T. R. Peyton, president, Boonville. 
Albert Tuttle, vice-president, Boonville. 
Chas. G. Miller, secretary, Boonville. 
Miss M. Pixley, treasurer, Boonville. 
Members, 45. : 


Diamond (Newton Co.) Strawberry Associa- 
tion— 
S. B. Keagy, secretary. 
Dixon (Pulaski Co.) Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation— 


Dr. W. C. Carter, secretary. 


Eldorado Springs Fruit Growers’ Associa- 


tion— 
S. C. Tull, president, Eldorado Springs. 
J. W. Stephens, secretary, Eldorado 
Springs. 


Everton Fruit Growers’ Association, Dade 
County— 
H. H. Schmickle, president, Everton. 
L. L. Gibson, vice-president, Everton. 
W. S. Wilson, secretary, Everton. 
Members, 23. 


Exeter Berry Growers, Barry County— 
T. G. Johnson, president, Exeter. 
Kk. Armstrong, vice-president, Exeter. 
J. Armstrong, secretary, Exeter. 
Jess Talbert, treasurer, Exeter. 


Exeter (Barry Co.) Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. 
N. J. Lucky, secretary. 


Gandy Berry Growers’ Association— 
J. P. Boyd, president, Sarcoxie 
J. MeMahon, vice-president, Sarcoxie. 
Wm. H. Woods, secretary, Sarcoxie. 


Greene County Horticultural Society— 
Theodore H. King, president, Springfield. 
George A. Atwood, vice-president, Spring- 

field. 
Earl B. Hopkins, secretary, Springfield. 
H. H. Park, treasurer, Springfieid. 


Greene County Fruit Growers’ Association— 
J. W. Robinson, secretary. 
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LIST OF LOCAL SOCIETIES—Continued. 


Ifenry County Horticultural Society-- 
M. L. Bonham, president, Clinton. 
M. G. Conden, vice-president, Clinton. 
J. M. Prezinger, secretary, Clinton. 
H. T. Burris, treasurer, Clinton. 


Holt County Horticultural Society— 
N. F. Murray, president, Oregon. 
J. N. Menifee, vice-president, Oregon. 


Koshkonong Horticultural Society— 
T M. Culver, president, Koshkonong. 
C. M. Alderson, secretary, Koshkonong. 
H. C. Huxley, treasurer, Thayer. 


Laclede County Horticultural Society— 
Phil Donnely, president, Lebanon. 
W. R. Mcllvane, vice-president, Lebanon. 
B. G. Cowgill, secretary, Lebanon. 
M. W. Serl, treasurer, Lebanon. 
Members, 50, 


Logan Fruit Growers’ Association— 
Cc. M. Lester, president, Logan. 

G. N. Boyd, vice-president, Logan. 

G. W. Logan, secretary, mgr., Logan. 
A. J. Carver, treasurer, Logan. 
Members, 65. 


Leasburg Fruit Growers’ Association (Craw- 
ford County)— 
H. N. Lyon, president, Leasburg. 
C. P. Lindsey, vice-president, Leasburg. 
J. L. Fulton, secretary, Leasburg. 


Lincoln County Horticultural Society— 
A. H. Kercheval, president, Elsberry. 
T. O. Mayes, vice-president, New Hope. 
C. F. Wallace, treasurer, Brussels. 


Linn County Horticultural Society— 
A. P. Swan, president, Marceline. 
I. D. Porter, vice-president, Marceline. 
H. Long, secretary, Marceline. 
J. W. Porter, treasurer, Marceline. 


Livingston County Horticultural Society— 
F. K. Thompson, president, Chillicothe. 
D. A. French, vice-president, Chillicothe. 
J. T. Jackson, secretary, Chillicothe. 

J. W. Bird, treasurer, Chillicothe. 
Members, 50. 


Marionville (Lawrence Co.) Fruit Growers’ 
Association— 
J. D. McCullah, secretary. 


Madison County Horticultural Society— 
A. A. Blummer, president, Fredericktown. 
H. M. Whitner, secretary, Fredericktown. 

Mayview Horticultural Society, Lafayette 
County— 

Edw. S. Butt, president, Mayview. 


J. W. Gladish, vice-president, Higginsville. 
G. H. Rabius, secretary, Mayview. 
Members, 28. 


Meramec Horticultural Association, Craw- 
ford County— 
E. R. Bowen, president, Steelville. 
Jos. T. Marsh, secretary, Steelville. 
C. D. Norval, treasurer, Steelville. 


Mercer County Horticultural Society— 
Martin Read, president, Princeton. 
J. F. Stanley, vice-president, Princeton. 
H. S. Wayman, secretary, Princeton. 
Lewis Smith, treasurer, Princeton. 
Members, 69. 


Miller County Horticultural Society— 
J. R. Helfrich, president, Eldon. 
T. G. Henley, vice-president, Spring Gar- 
den. 
N. J. Shepherd, secretary, Eldon. 
Henry Philips, treasurer, Eldon. 
Members, 18. 


Missouri-Arkansas Horticultural Society— 


D. SS. MHelvern, president, Mammoth 
Springs, Ark. 
P. B. P. Hynson, secretary, Mammoth 


Springs, Ark. 


Missouri State University Agricultural 
Club— 

L. W. Thieman, president, Aullville. 

C. H. Hechler, vice-president. 

J. Lee Hewitt, secretary, Columbia. 

J. C. Foulds, treasurer, Columbia. 


Members, 26. 


Missouri Valley Horticultural Society— 
W. G. Gano, president, Parkville, Mo. 
A. Chandler, vice-president, Randolph Co. 
A. V. Wilson, secretary, Muncie, Kas. 
Dan’] Lowmiller, treasurer, Parkviile, Mo. 
Members, 40. 


Monett Local—Barry County— 
R. D. Creed, president, Monett. 
E. O. Snyder, vice-president, Monett. 
Geo. Raupp, secretary, Monett. 
L. C. Ferguson, treasurer, Monett. 


Monteer Horticultural Society— 
Cc. F, Adams, president, Monteer. 
R. Boram, treasurer, Monteer. 


Monett (Barry Co.) Berry Growers’ Union— 
BE. A. O’Dwyer, secretary. 


Monett (Barry Co.) Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation— 
J. H. Johnson, secretary. 
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LIST OF LOCAL SOCIETIES—Continued. 


Mt. Vernon Fruit Growers’ 
Lawrence County— 
R. C. Sedwick, president, Mt. Vernon. 
A. Wont, vice-president, Mt. Vernon. 
S. Hinson, secretary, Mt. Vernon. 
Geo. A. McCause, treasurer, Mt. Vernon. 
Members, 25. . 


Association, 


Neosho Fruit Growers’ and Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation, Newton County— 
C. L. Williams, president, Neosho. 
S. D. Taylor, vice-president, Neosho. 
J. H. Christian, secretary, Neosho. 
J. H. Richardson, treasurer, Neosho. 
Members, 15. 


Nevada Fruit Growers’ Association, Vernon 
County— 
S. V. Mitchem, president, Nevada. 
J. S. MecClenney, vice-president, Nevada. 
W. H. Litson, secretary, Nevada. 
J. N. Shipley, treasurer, Nevada. 
Members, 20. 


Norwood Horticultural Soclety— 
J. W. Hollenbeck, president, Norwood. 
J. E. Hart, vice-president, Norwood. 
W. S. Calhoun, secretary, Norwood. 
Dan. Twohig, treasurer, Norwood. 
Members, 30. : 


Noel (McDonald Co.) Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation— 
F, A. Marshall, secretary. 


Noel (McDonlald Co.) Strawberry Giowers 
Association— 
S. A. Meade, secretary. 


Olden (Howell Co.) Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation— 
J. C. Evans, Jr., secretary. 


Ozark Fruit Growers’ Association— 
G. A. Atwood, secretary, Springfield. 


Ozark (Christian Co.) Berry Growers’ As- 
sociation— 
S. S. Lawing, secretary. 


Pettis County Fruit and Dairy Club— 
Eid. Brown, president, Sedalia. 
Chas. H. Green, vice-president, Sedalia. 
G. B. Lamm, secretary, Sedalia. 
Earnest Thompson, treasurer, Sedalia. 
Members, 20. 


Peirce City Fruit Growers’ Association— 
W. F. Brendlinger, president, Peirce City. 
C. O. Grimes, vice-president ,Peirce City. 
R. F. George, secretary, Peirce City. 

W. A. Rhea, treasurer, Peirce City. 
Members, 116. 


Phelps County Horticultural Society— 
Robert Merriwether, president, Rolla. 
Albert Newman, secretary, Rolla. 


Polk County Horticultural and Agricultural 
Association— 
G. W. Wiliiams, pesident, Humansville. 
G. M. Briggs, secretary, Humansville. 
A. H. Schofield, treasurer, Humansville. 


Polk County (Ark.) Horticultural Society— 
I. S. Foster, secretary, Mena, Ark. 
G. S. Graham, treasurer, Dallas, Ark. 
Members, 50. 


Richland Fruit Growers’ Association, Pu- 

laski County— 

John C. Evans, president, Richland. 

W. W. Hillhouse, vice-president, Stout 
land. 

H. W. Rausch, secretary, Richland. 

L. C. McCully, treasurer, Richland. 

Members, 25. 


Purdy Horticultural Ass’n, Barry County— 
J. F. Chastain, president, Purdy. 
W. H. Marshall, vice-president, Purdy. 
W. A. Thornhill, secretary, Purdy. 
S. M. Roller, treasurer, Purdy. 
Members, 65. 


Pomona (Howell Co.) Fruit Growers’ Assc- 
ciation— 
FF. N. Richards, secretary. 


Randolph County Horticultural Society— 
G. N. Ratliff, secretary, Moberly. 
J. W. Dorsey, treasurer, Moberly. 
Members, 48. 


Ray County Horticultural Society— 
A. Maitland, president, Richmond. 
G. A. Stone, vice-president, Richmond. 
R. Williams, secretary, Richmond. 
Members, 20. 
Republic, Horticultural 
County— 
J. E. Davis, president, Republic. 
Dr. BE. L. Beal, secretary and treasurer, 
Republic. 
Members, 40. 


Society, Greene 


Ripley County Horticultural Society— 
J. G. Hancock, president, Doniphan. 
S. S. Hancock, secretary, Doniphan. 


Saline County Horticultural Society— 
W. S. Huston, president, Marshall. 
W. C. Gower, vice-president, Marshall. 
Thos. Adams, secretary, Marshall, 
Members, 9. 
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LIST OF LOCAL SOCIETIES—Continued. 


St. Francois County Agricultural Associa- 
tion— 
Pp, V. Ashburn, president, Farmington. 
J. B. Highley, vice-president, Farmington: 
Maurice Highley, secretary, Farmington. 
J. R. Pratt, treasurer, Farmington. 
Members, 23. 


St. Joseph (Buchanan County) Horticul. 

tural and Agricultural Society— 

W. D. Maxwell, president, St. Joseph. 

R. EB. Lee Utz, vice-president, South St. 
Joseph. - 

A. W. Bloomfield, secretary, 
Rey D2: 

Robt. Onstot, treasurer, South St. Joseph. 

Members, 45. 


St. Joseph, 


St. Louis County Horticultural Society— 
H. Meyer, president, Bridgeton. 
Geo. Wiegand, vice-president, Bridgeton. 
EB. W. Terry, secretary, Bridgeton. 
B. J. Koenig, treasurer, Normandy. 
Members, 17. 
Sarcoxie (Jasper Co.) Fruit Growers’ 
Union— 


C. MeNallie, secretary. 


Sarcoxie Agricultural Association— 
Henry Foster, president, Sarcoxie. 
J. F. Wagner, vice-president, Sarcoxie. 
Joe Dodson, Secretary, Sarcoxie. 
J. C. Reynolds, trustee, Sarcoxie. 
Andy Seneker, trustee, Sarcoxie. 


St. Charles County Horticultural Society— 
Dr. J. I. Edwards, president, O’Fallon. 
Jacob Schaeffer, vice-president, O’Fallon. 
Tony Moser, secretary, O’Fallon. 

J. S. Keithly, treasurer, O’Fallon. 


Seymour Fruit Growers’ Association, Web- 
ster County— 

T. C. Love, president, Seymour. 
G. L. Childress, vice-president, Seymour. 
L. S. Witmer, rec. secretary, Seymour. 
F, A. Williams, cor. secretary, Seymour. 
T. J. Smith, treasurer, Seymour. 
Members, 38. 


South Missouri Fruit Growers’ Association, 
Howell County— 
Geo. Comley, president, Willow Springs. 
J. Lovewell, secretary, Willow Springs. 


South Missouri Horticultural Association, 
Howell County— 
D. J. Nichols, president, West Plains. 


Stoutland Fruit Growers’ Society, Camden 
County— 
J. W. Burhans, president, Stoutland. 
Henry Evans, vice-president, Stoutland. 
Janie W. Burhaus, secretary, Stoutiand. 
P. C. Kennedy, treasurer, Stoutland. 
Members, 41. 


Seligman (Barry Co.) Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation— 
H. M. Murray, secretary. 2 
Turners (Greene Co.) Fruit Growers’ As- 
sociation— 
Cc. F. Patterson, secretary. 
Verona (Lawrence Co.) Fruit Growers’ 
Union. 
N. M. Browning, secretary. 


Willow Springs (Howell Co.) Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Association— 
Amos Brown, Secretary. 


Washburn Local—Barry County— 

P. H. Moffatt, president, Washburn. 
John Hoog, vice-president, Washburn. 
W. B. Adock, secretary, Washburn. 
G. K. Hurd, treasurer, Washburn. 
Members, 50. 


Willow Springs MHortitultural Society, 
Howell County— 

W. H. Thomas, president, Willow Springs. 

G. H. Johnson, vice-president, Willow 
Springs. 

R. Carey, secretary, Willow Springs. 


Members, 60. 


Wayne County Horticultural Society— 
Chris. Richman, president, Lowndes. 
Jas. Wilson, vice-president, Wappapello. 
John Ware, secretary, Wappapello. 
Wm. Howell, treasurer, Wappapello. 
Members, 25. 


Wright County Horticultural Society— 
Frank Horsfall, president, Mt. Grove. 
R. R. Titus, vice-president, Mt. Grove. 
L. M. Reese, secretary, Mt. Grove. 
John Thielman, treasurer, Mt. Grove. 
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STANDING COMMITTEES. 


Orchards, 


M. BUTTERFIELD, Farmington. W. T. FLOURNOY, Marionville. 
N. F. MURRAY, Oregon. 


Vineyards. 
M. OLIVER COLE, Springfield. ED. KEMPER, Hermann. Cc. W. STEIMAN, Dalton. 


Small Fruits. 
HENRY SCHNELL, Glasgow. J. E. MAY, LaPlata. E. L. DEAL, Republic. 


Stone Fruits. 


PROF. W. L. HOWARD, Columbia. J. H. KARNES, St. Joseph. 
ALFRED NAHM, Augusta. 


Vegetables. 
L. C. WILSON, South St. Joseph. J. P. SINNOCK, Moberly. 
J. C. RUDER, Jefferson Barracks. 
Flowers. 
MRS. G. E. DUGAN, Sedalia. J. S. BUTTERFIELD, Lee’s Summit. 


H. W. JENKINS, Boonville. 


Ornamentals. 
PROF. H. C. IRISH, St. Louis. HENRY WILD, Sarcoxie. H.S. WAYMAN, Princeton. 


Entomology. 


MISS M. E. MURTFELDT, Kirkwood. DR. J. M. STEDMAN, Columbia. 
Botany. 
PAUL EVANS, Director, Mt. Grove. DR. B. M. DUGGAR, Columbia. 
Nomenclature. 
J.C. EVANS, Harlem. W. G. GANO, Parkville. J. T. STINSON, St. Louis. 


New Fruits. 
T. H. TODD, New Franklin. R. J. BAGBY, New Haven. D. A. ROBNETT, Columbia. 


Ornithology. 
O. WIDMANN, 5105 Morgan St., St. Louis. G. A. ATWOOD, Springfield. 


Injurious Fungi. 
DR. J. C. WHITTEN. Columbia. DR. HERMAN VON SCHRENEKE, St. Louis. 


Packing and Marketing Fruits. 


T. C. WILSON, Hannibal. W. P. KEITH, Mayview. J. F. McNALLIE, Sarcoxie, 
Transportation. 
G. T. TIPPIN, Nichols. T. C. LOVE, Seymour. A. T. NELSON, Lebanon. 


Horticultural Education. 


Chairman, G. B. LAMM, Sedalia. L. A. GOODMAN, Kansas City. 
MRS. G. E. DUGAN, Sedalia. MISS M. E. MURTFELDT, Kirkwood. 
DR. WM. TRELEASE, St. Louis PROF. J. R. KIRK, Kirksville. 


DR. J. C. WHITTEN, Columbia. 


LIBRARY 
NEW Y@RK 
BOTANICAL 

GARDEN 


Missouri State Horticultural Society. 


Organized January 5, 1859, at Jefferson City. 
Incorporated 1893, at Jefferson City. 


INCORPORATION AND REORGANIZATION OF THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
BY AN ACT OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY IN 1893. 


The following law was passed by the Legislature incorporating 
the State Horticultural Society. The Executive Committee met 
soon after the passage of this act and accepted its provisions, and 
at the semi-annual meeting of the Society at Columbia, June 6, 7, 


8, 1893, the act was adopted as part of the constitution of the 
- Society. 


P) 


MEMBERSHIP. 


; Under the new constitution the law requires the payment of 
- $1 per year for membership fee. Life membership, $10. 
; L. A. GOODMAN, Secretary. 


¥ ACT OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
The Missouri Horticultural Society is hereby instituted and created a body cor- 
4) porate, to be named and styled as above, and shall have perpetual succession, power 
to sue and be sued, complain and defend in all courts, and to make and use a com- 

» mon seal and alter the same at pleasure. 
The Missouri Horticultural Society shall be composed of such persons as take an 
interest in the advancement of Horticulture in this State, who shall apply for mem- 
en bership and pay to the Society treasury the sum of one dollar per year, or ten dol- 
lars for a life membership, the basis for organization to be the Missouri Horticultural 
~ Society, as now known and existing, and whose expenses have been borne and an- 
\— nual reports paid for by appropriations from the State treasury. The business of the 
~— Society, so far as it relates to transactions with the State, shall be conducted by 
an Executive Board, to be composed of the President, Vice-President, Second Vice- 
President, Secretary and Treasurer, who shall be elected by ballot at an annual 
meeting of the Society. The Governor of the State shall be ex-officio a member of 
the Board—all other business of the Society to be conducted as its by-laws may direct. 
=— All appropriations made by the State for the aid of the Society shall be expended 
eS means of requisition to be made by order of the Board on the State Auditor, 
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signed by the President and Secretary and attested with the seal; and the Treasurer 
shall annually publish a detailed statement of the expenditures of the Board, cover- 
ing all moneys received by it. The Public Printer shall annually, under the direction 
of the Board, print such number of the reports of the proceedings of the Board, 
Society and auxiliary societies as may, in the judgment of the State Printing Com- 
mission, be justified by the appropriation made for that purpose by the General As- 
sembly, such annual report not to contain more than 400 pages. The Secretary of the 
Society shall receive a salary of eight hundred dollars per annum as full compensation 
for his services; all other officers shall serve without compensation, except that, they 
may receive their actual expenses in attending meetings of the Board. 


CONSTITUTION. 


Article I. This association shall be known as the Missouri State Horticultural 
Society. Its object shall be the promotion of horticulture in all its branches. 

Art. II. Any person may become a member of this Society upon the payment of 
one dollar, and membership shall continue upon the payment of one dollar annually: 
Provided, however, that no person shall be allowed to vote on a question of a 
change of the constitution or the election of officers of this Society until after he has 
been a member for a period of one year preceding the time of election, except in case 
ot a life member. 

The payment of ten dollars at any one time shall constitute a person a life 
member, and honorary members may be elected at any regular meeting of the Society: 
and any lady may become ‘a member by giving her name to the Secretary. 

Art. III. The officers of this society shall consist of President, Vice-President, 
Second Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer, who shall be elected by ballot at each 
regular annual meeting, and whose term of office shall be for one year, begining on 
the first day of June, following their election. The President, Vice-Presidents and 
Treasurer shall be eligible to but one successive re-election. 

Art. IV. The elective officers of this Society shall constitute an Executive Com- 
mittee, at any meeting of which a majority of the members shall have power to trans- 
act business. The other duties of the officers shall be such as usually pertain to the 
same officers in similar organizations. 

Art. V. The regular meetings of this Society shall be held annually on the first 


Tuesday in December and June, except when otherwise ordered by the Executive Com- 


mittee. Special meetings of the Society may be called by the Executive Committee, 
and meetings of the committee by the President and Secretary. 

Art. VI. As soon after each regular annual meeting as possible, the President 
shall appoint the following standing committees, and they shall be required to give 
a report, in writing, under their respective heads, at the annual and semi-annual 
meetings of the Society, of what transpired during the year of interest to the Society; 
Orchards, Vineyards, Stone Fruits, Small Fruits, Vegetables, Flowers, Ornamentals, 
Entomology, Ornithology, Botany, Nomenclature, New Fruits, Injurious Fungi, Pack- 
ing and Marketing Fruit and Transportation. 

Art. VII. The treasurer shall give a bond in twice the sum he is expected to 
handle, executed in trust to the President of this Society (forfeiture to be made to 
the Society), with two or more sureties, qualifying before a notary public, of their 
qualifications as bondsmen, as provided by the statute concerning securities. 

Art. VIII. This constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the mem- 
bers present at any regular meeting. 
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NEW CONSTITUTION OF MISSOURI HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


Adopted December 6, 1907. 


ARTICLE I. 


This Association shall be known as the Missouri Horticultural Society. 
Its object shall be the promotion of horticulture in all its branches. 


ARTICLE II. 


The membership of this Society shall be of two classes, viz.: Voting and Hon- 
orary. 

Section 1. Any citizen of this State interested in the advancement of Horticulture 
may become a voting member for life by the payment in advance, and in one pay- 
ment, of $10.00, and shall be exempt from the payment of annual dues, 

Section 2. The payment of $1.00 annually shall constitute any citizen of this 
State interested in the advancement of Horticulture a voting member for one year; 
provided that, 

Section 3. Voting members must be in effect for one year before entitling the 
holder to vote on election of officers or amendments to the Constitution. The Secre- 
tary shall compile this voting list from the names on his books at the adjournment 
of the annual meeting, and this list shall be furnished to any member of the Society 
upon application, and shall be published in the annual report of the Society. 

Section 4. Membership fees are due at or before the opening of each December 
meeting, and must be paid before voting on any questions coming before the Society 
at said meeting. 

Section 5. Honorary membership shall consist of two classes, viz.: Life, con- 
fcrred because of special service to the cause of horticulture; and complimentary, 
conferred upon visitors of note or persons who have rendered special service to the 
cause of horticulture, and to remain in effect during the visit of the person upon 
whom conferred. 


ARTICLE III. 


The officers of this Society shall consist of President, First and Second Vice- 
Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, who shall be elected by ballot at the regular 
annual meeting in December, and whose terms of office shall be for one year, be- 
ginning on the first day of June following their election. 

The President, Vice-Presidents and Treasurer shall not be eligible to more than 
one successive re-election. 


ARTICLE IV. 


The elective officers of this Society, with the Governor of the State, shall con- 
stitute an Executive Board, at any meeting of which, a majority of the members 
present may transact business. 

The other duties of the officers shall be such as pertain to the same offices in 
similar organizations. 


ARTICLE V. 


The regular annual meeting of this Society shall be held on the first Tuesday in 
December of each year and the semi-annual meeting on the first Tuesday in June of 
each year, except when, in the judgment of the Executive Board, some other date 
would be more desirable. 

Special meetings of the Society may be called by the Executive Board by mailing 
notice of same ten days before the date of meeting, to the last known postoffice ad- 
dress of each member of the Society. 
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Special meetings of the Executive Board may be called by the President and 
Secretary, or by two members of the Board, by mailing notice of same five days before 
the date of meeting to the last known postoffice address of each member of the 
Executive Board. 


ARTICLE VI. 


Honorary members, delegates, and guests may participate in discussion, but will 
not be entitled to vote. 


ARTICLE VII. 


As soon after each regular annual meeting as possible, the President shall ap- 
point the following standing committees, and they shall be required to report, in 
writing, at the annual and semi-annual meetings of the Society upon their respective 
topics: Orchards, Vineyards, Stone Fruits, Small Fruits, Vegetables, Flowers, Orna- 
mentals, Entomology, Ornothology, Botany, Nomenclature, New Fruits, Injurious 
Fungi, Packing and Marketing Fruit, and Transportation. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


The Treasurer shall give a surety company bond in twice the sum he is expected 
to handle, executed in trust to the President of this Socitty, forfeiture to be made 
to the Society, said bond to be approved by the Executive Board and to be paid for by 
the Society. 


ARTICLE IX. 
This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the voting members 


present at any regular meeting; Provided, the proposed amendments have been pre- 
sented to the Society at the annual or semi-annual meeting preceding. 


SUMMER MEETING. 


Moberly, Mo., June 12-14, 1906. 


SUMMER MEETING. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Missouri Society was held 
June 12-14, at Moberly, Mo. The good display of small fruits and 
of palms and ferns added greatly to the attractiveness of the large, 
bright and airy court room in which the sessions were held. The 
fruits exhibited were Gandy strawberries, several varieties of 
cheries, gooseberries and currants; also plates of raspberries, 
dewberries, sarviceberries and branches laden with beautiful 
cherries, gooseberries, currants, and some with apples, plums and 
peaches, showing the prospect for a fine crop. Apples are re- 
ported to promise two-thirds of a crop, of fine grade, without 
scab or insects. 

Besides the papers on the program the enthusiasm of the 
meeting revealed itself in lively discussions on the strawberry and 
apple orchard and spraying questions. 

President Dutcher proved himself a stirring and gracious ex- 
ecutive officer. Invitations for the Winter Meeting were presented 
from Lebanon and from Perryville. A joint session was held the 
early part of the evening of June 13, with the Executive Committee 
of the American Apple Growers’ Congress, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the time of holding the next session of the congress. A 
number favor the first of August as the best time, but for this year 
the later date of August 20 was found best—Farm Money Maker. 


FIRST SESSION—JUNE 12, 8 P. M. 
PROGRAM. 


Call to order by President J. C. Whitten. 

Music by Tedford’s orchestra. 

Invocation by Rev. Duggar. 

Address of welcome, Mr. Scott of Commercial Club. 
Response by President Whitten. 

Introduction of President-elect C. H. Dutcher. 
Paper—Flowers and Weeds, Mrs. G. E. Dugan, Sedalia, Mo. 
Paper—The Usefulness of Birds, J. R. L. Clarkson, Moberly, 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


The address of welcome was made by Mr. Scott, Moberly, 
who represented the commercial interests of the city. He said that 
while he was more than pleased to welcome the horticulturists of 
the State to their little city, he wished to explain why so few of 
the business men were there to welcome them with him, There 
were many conflicting interests just at this time. First, the pay- 
car was in town, and a good many were drawn that way; then the 
members of the Commercial Club were full of important business. 
The location of a shoe factory demanded much of their attention, 
as did the street railway subject and other enterprises. He was 
certain that the ladies of the city would have been out in full force, 
kad they known of the fine decorative and fruit display, and the 
fine entertainment offered, and he would see that the meeting was 
better advertised in the morning, and was sure that the ladies 
would extend a much better welcome than he could. 

“Tt is a little out of place for me to talk horticulture,” he said, 
“but I have had a little experience along that line. My wife has 
just won a new bonnet along with this experience. She had bought 
a few trees and set them in the yard along a place that I wanted 
for a driveway. When we bought the place there were half a dozen 
pear trees on the lot,which had blighted and were finally cut down. 
I didn’t want any more of them, and when she had these trees 
put out I told her so.” ‘But this is not a pear tree,” she said. I 
finally made a bet with her, and this spring that tree has apples 
upon it, so she has won the bonnet. Yes, L can recall a little ex- 
perience now and then along horticultural lines. When a small 
boy, only ten years of age, when I lived back in old Kentucky, there 
was a fine orchard about a mile from our house, and on Saturdays, 
when there was no school, we boys used to go there and get apples. 
They didn’t wait for the fruit to get ripe—boys don’t care much 
about that anyway. One Saturday afternoon J went out with an- 
other boy to see what we could find. As we came near, we could 
see a fellow in a tree and were sure we had the right place. When 
we came near, this fellow jumped down and chased us boys with a 
blacksnake in his hand, and while the other boy got away, I failed 
to get over the fence and was caught, shut up in the cellar and kept 
there until Monday morning. I have had some other experiences, 
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but will not take the time to tell of them. I extend a hearty greet- 
ing to the guests on behalf of the citizens of Moberly and the Com- 
’ mercial Club. While the Brown Shoe company is absorbing much 
interest tonight, you will have a good audience during the rest of 
your stay with us.” 


RESPONSE TO WELCOME. 


(J. C. Whitten, Columbia, Mo.) 


In response to this greeting, Dr. Whitten said: “I wish to 
assure the citizens and the gentleman who has so kindly welcomed 
us to the city that we were pleased to come and hold this meeting ~ 
here. The city is to be congratulated upon the regular visits of 
the pay-car, and the street railway and factory matters, as well. 
All of them were good things. We are pleased to find a town where 
business absorbed so much general attention. We shall be glad to 
welcome all who may come to this meeting at this time, and want 
to do what we can for the fruit interests of this community. The 
people have shown their interest by extending an invitation to this 
Society to come here, by so beautifully decorating the hall for the 
meeting, and by good work along other lines. We know we are 
welcomed by other marks of friendship and interest. We are glad 
to see the city making improvements and growing so fast. We 
have noticed the miles and miles of street improvements, and com- 
pliment the people for looking forward to the best interests of the 
city. There are many reasons why we are glad to come among 
you. Some people aspire to the best kinds of pavements, even to 
those which we learn are made of gold, while others go to the other 
extremes, but Moberly has wisely chosen the medium and practical 
solution of this needed improvement. Though the audience is not 
large tonight, we can get some good from this meeting and through 
all future sessions.” 


INTRODUCTION OF PRESIDENT-ELECT C. H. DUTCHER. 
(J. C. Whitten, Columbia, Mo.) 
In introducing President-elect C. H. Dutcher of Warrensburg, 


Prof. Whitten said: “It was one of the most pleasurable numbers 
on the program. The term of office of the present incumbent 
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having expired, we now extend a welcome to the President of the 
Society’s choice, most fittingly chosen for his long period of help 
in the work of this Society. In taking my place among the audi- 
ence I wish to thank the members and officers of the Society for 
their kindness to him and the many courtesies and countless favors 
shown him. | 

“T do not feel that the Society owes me anything,” said Dr. 
Whitten,” but on the contrary, I owe the Society very much; more 
then I can put into words at this time. I have been a member 
many years, having come into it when young. I grew up on a 
farm, where one of the interesting features was a large orchard. 
The most I know of fruit growing has come to me through the 
Missouri State Horticultural Society. You, gentlemen, have been 
my teachers. This is why I appreciate your help for more than I 
can express in words. No honor or courtesy that has ever been ex- 
tended to me. in a public way has done me more good, or been more 
fully appreciated than what you have done for me.” f 

After further words of praise for his successor, who, he said, 
did not need any special introduction, having worked long in the 
harness, and was well known to the members of this Society, he 
delivered the gavel to Professor Dutcher. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT DUTCHER. 


Fellow Members, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


No matter what impression I may have made upon you at any 
of the many times I have appeared upon your program, since my 
first effort at West Plains, June, 1898, I must confess that now 
you have placed upon me a duty I would gladly shirk; but never 
having failed to respond with the best preparation I could make, 
I cannot afford to fail you now, without, at least, an earnest effort 
to serve you as your presiding officer, a position to which you 
called me last December, without a dissenting voice. If I succeed 
reasonably well, I shall thank you next December—but not now. 
“Count no man happy till he is dead.” 

Glad would I be, if it were possible for our retiring President, 
Elija like, to place his mantle on my shoulders. Yea, if it were 
possible, I would, Elisha like, gladly take it up as he now lays it 
down, not that I might divide the waters of some Jordan, but that 
I might preside over the deliberations of this body with somewhat 
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of his ease, suavity, gentleness and fairness. But in assuming the 
custodianship of this beautiful and historic mallet, for such it is, I 
promise you that it shall be considered only as the “common 
gavel” of a presiding officer—a symbol, ‘‘speculative,” it may be— 
“used to admonish us of the duty of divesting our minds and con- 
sciences of all the vices and impurities of life;” invoking its in- 
fluence only to help us to restrain “all the ebullitions of temper, and 
the indecorum of frivolity,” and never as the “setting maul” of the 
operative workman. If at times you thought I created. somewhat 
of a roar on the floor of these conventions, don’t suppose that now 
you are to find me a Joe Cannon, or any other sort of a cannon to 
boom things my way, or “with thumbs turned down,” expect you to 
“deal a death blow to some prostrate bleeding Oklahoma.” No, I 
would rather keep thumbs turned up, and have you see a good, but 
profitable time. 

I shall try to direct the affairs of this Society for the greatest 
good to the greatest number; to make only such rulings as are just, 
wise and fair to all; to preserve such order as will conduce to the 
accomplishment of the work that brings us together each June and 
December. I shall try to preside over the meetings with becoming 
dignity ; yet should I fail, at any time, to meet your ideas of such a 
condition, please remember that the most dignified gentlemen you 
ever saw, was a well-dressed corpse—a condition of this mundane 
existence I am postponing to the latest possible day. 

Nine years ago this next December, we held our winter meeting 
in this city, and a right pleasant and profitable time did we have. 
Since that time we have held meetings in fifteen widely separated 
places, having visited only one place twice. In this record we have 
a verification of ex-President Murray’s oft-repeated declaration, . 
that we are a missionary society. Indeed, in my study of the de- 
velopment of horticulture in Missouri last summer, I noticed that 
from 1859 to 1883, a period of 24 years, the meetings of this Society 
were largely confined to St. Louis and the Missouri river. Only 
four times did we get away from the river, and only four times 
above Jefferson City. This may seem a little selfish till you con- 
sider that here the early settlements of the State were made, and on 
the river bluffs the early orchards wre planted. In December, 
1883, we went to Carthage, the first meeting in Southwest Missouri, 
and held our first Summer Meeting in Springfield, in June, 1884. 
I noticed, too, that from this date we have held meetings from Ne- 
osho to Moberly—the fartherest northeast point reached up to this 
time, from St. Joe, Oregon and Princeton to Farmington and West 
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Plains. Naturally, I desired to see how each quarter of the State 
had fared. To determine this I drew a line east and west, on a 
map, through Jefferson City, a central point from north to south, 
and perceived that it coincided with the south line of Johnson 
county, left only a narrow strip of Cass south of the line, ran north 
of the river at Washington, and out south of St. Louis. But by 
counting all east of Jefferson City and south of the river, in the 
south half, I had the State divided into two almost equal portions. 
Again, a line due south from a point a little west of Jefferson City, 
cuts the south half into almost equal parts; and by extending the 
line between Pettis and Cooper counties north, a little east of Milan, 
and close to Unionville, I had the north half into almost equal parts, 
If we call these sections the southeast, the southwest, the northwest, 
and the northeast quarters of the State, and omit the meeting for 
organization in January, a call-meeting at the St. Louis Fair 
grounds in September, 1859, and a special meeting at Hermann, in 
September, 1860, we shall see that of the 70 working meetings, the 
southeast section has had 23, the southwest 14, the northwest 21, 
and the northeast 12. If we now make proper allowance for the 
peculiar conditions existing along the river, east of Jefferson City, 
for the first 20 years of our existence, we have only eight meetings 
to the credit of the southeast section, while the northwest section 
has had 21, seven more than the southwest section, nine more than 
the northeast section, and 13 more than the southeast section. If 
in this, you gentlemen of the northeast, think you see any partiality 
to the northwest section, go there and see the greater development 
of the fruit industry; and if you see any logical connection between 
the greater frequency of our meetings in the northwest and its 
fruit development, you will acknowledge that our meetings are 
beneficial to the localities in which we meet, and justify our mis- 
sionary spirit. 

But you say why have you not come among us more frequently ? 
I answer, that every time I have helped the Executive Committee 
determine the place of meeting, the first question settled was, where 
can we do the most good? The second, do they want us there, and 
if so, how much? and the third, what will the railroads do for us? 
To answer the first, we must know that there are men and women 
in that locality interested in fruit growing. To answer the second, 
we simply consider your invitation, whether made in person or sent 
by mail; and the third is answered by corespondence with the rail- 
road authorities. With one exception, this has been the invariable 
rule, and that was last December, when we went to Kansas City 
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that we might co-operate with the Kansas State Society in securing 
distinguished men from a distance to help in both Societies. This 
we did, and the Fruit Grower said, ‘‘We had the best meeting for 
sometime.” Your Mr. Sinnock kindly offered us our choice for a 
winter or a summer meeting. We chose the latter, and here we 
are; and from all indications we are going to be glad to come. 

Who north and east of Moberly have ever invited us? Who 
in all these northeast counties are engaged in fruit raising to any 
considerable extent? Mr. Charles Patterson set out about 30 acres 
near Kirksville in 1878, and 80 acres more in 1884 and 1885. 
These orchards are now in bad condition, if not worthless. Last 
March his son wrote me that people in that locality are discour- 
aged on the fruit question. Yet I am glad to state that in less than 
a month from the date of that letter Secretary Goodman and my- 
self assisted in organizing a “Farmers’ and Fruit Growers’ Society”’ 
in Adair County. Along the line of the Wabash south to Macon, 
quite a number of orchards from three to nine years old are found. 
Possibly 800 acres are found south of Macon and around Excello, 
400 to 500 about Cairo, and about 240 around Moberly, 90 per cent. 
of which are now eight years old. Well, we were here nine years 
ago, and I guess we did you no harm. If you of the northeast 
want us to come more frequently, get ready, let us know, and we 
will come with great alacrity, if “a previous engagement” does 
not render us “indisposed.” 

But you have little reason to complain, for neither our meet- 
ings nor the good we do, are confined to the locality where we 
meet. Our programs are not made for the benefit of those only 
who attend any one meeting. Many of our members cannot get 
from one quarter of the State to another every time we meet. The 
distance, expense and time required are often too great. Those 
who attend are generally only a small fraction of the thousands 
we reach through our annual reports, to say nothing of our press 
reports, addresses, and short articles in the horticultural papers. 
Every program has something of interest to every section of the 
State. Men and women from every quarter are asked to take 
place on program, and choose their own subject if they would pre- 
fer, and to name topics of particular interest to their localities, 
which they would like to hear discussed. If, for any reason, they 
cannot come, they are asked to write up their successes, failures, 
difficulties, experiences, and even their theories, and send in their 
papers. In securing these papers, not even originality, much less 
original investigation, is asked for or expected. Experiment on 
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what you learn here, or read in our many valuable horticultural 
publications, and send in the results, told in your own way. “Orig- 
inality,” says a professor of English in Columbia University, ‘‘de- 
pends far more upon treatment than upon subject matter.” and 
he further says “the greatest of authors have plundered their pre- 
decessors without scruple and without blame.’’ What is given to 
the world belongs to the world. Reading it, studying it, experi- 
menting upon it, making it your own, and telling it in your own 
way, is far from slavish copying. 

The unanimity with which they respond is gratifying if not 
remarkable. For instance, in our last three programs we had an 
average of over 48 subjects provided for and an average of less 
than five failures in the responses. A fine showing and gratifying 
too, for in this way we collect most of the information we need to 
answer the hundreds, almost thousands of questions as to location 
of fruit land, soils and their adaptability to various kinds of fruits, 
planting, cultivation, pruning, spraying, gathering, marketing, 
cold storage, etc. Moreover, in this way we get the material for 
our 4,000 annual reports and for our more than another 1,000 
press reports. These go to all who are interested in fruit growing, 
if they but let us know; to all our life members, to all annual mem- 
bers, irrespective of whether they have paid $1.00 or $2.00 or 
whether they have paid every year or not. Thus you see our audi- 
ence tonight is not confined to those present within these walls, but 
takes in the thousands who read our articles and get our reports of 
various kinds. Our audiences are always like those of the great 
metropolitan papers—all who may read what we say, and of what 
we do. 

This is as it should be. We furnish the material and do the 
work; the State prints the reports and pays the postage. Thus 
only can we reach all portions of the State once a year. We labor 
for a good meeting each time, but it is much better to have a good 
report and a poorly attended meeting, like the one in June, 1903, 
the year of the great flood, than to have a poor report and a big 
meeting. Our present program is like its predecessors—49 subjects 
provided for, and no excess of failures expected. 

But to one question not on the program, I wish to call your 
attention: Do we not need some additional legislation for the 
benefit of the fruit growing interests of the State? Other states 
have far more and better than we have. Many of us fight orchard 
pests continually, while others neglect their orchards till they be- 
come breeding pens for every fungous pest and insect enemy found 
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in the catalogue. Two years ago I asked the question: “If a bird 
law is a good thing, why not a spray law that would compel every 
raiser of fruit to spray his trees?” Mr. Maxwell said in answer 
to a question I asked him one year ago last January, “I believe it 
is possible, if you have held in subjection the fungus in your own 
erchard, that it may be infested from spore life drifting from 
orchards near by, that have not been sprayed. We can never at- 
tain the success desired until our State enacts a rigid law, com- 
pelling spraying in every orchard.” If this is true of spore life, 
why not more so of winged insects? 

Again, twice during the last year I have been called upon to 
estimate the damage done to orchards by railroad fires. In trying 
te reach a just conclusion, I find two phases of the subject that 
need attention: First, no two of us are agreed upon what it costs 
to bring a tree to a given age, or what it is worth when brought 
to that age; and second, the State laws on this subject were evi- 
‘dently made by railroad men and not by orchardists. © 

The first phase is valuable only when a compromise can be 
effected; for age of trees, cost of bringing to that age, variety, 
care of orchard, condition at time of fire, shape, size, symmetry, 
injuries from careless cultivation, borers or fungous infection, dis- 
tance from market, facilities for handling and for cold storage, 
per cent. of portion of orchard injured or destroyed to whole 
orchard, are allowed the least possible weight in a case at law, 
except in those points that may favor the defense. You are only 
allowed to show the value of your orchard per acre, based upon 
actual sales of such orchards recently made in your particular 
neighborhood. The fact that no sales have been made, or that 
nobody has an orchard for sale, has never offered one for sale at 
any price, avails you nothing before the law; and if you get any- 
thing before the jury to your advantage, it must be done by shrewd- 
ness and with difficulty. Next, the value of such land simply for 
farming purposes, is determined by the same methods, and the 
difference of these two values gives the value of your trees per 
acre. It is not just—it is not fair. It allows you little or nothing 
for the use of the land actually occupied by the trees, nothing for 
the annoyance of farming around the trees, and worse than all 
that, you get nothing for the years that are gone. Few men today 
with an orchard ten years old can ever hope to raise another if 
the present one should be destroyed by fire. But I do not blame 
the courts. The law should be amended that we may be placed, 
at least, on an equal footing with the railroads and with individuals 
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who may wantonly or accidentally set fire to our orchards, or other- 
wise destroy them, or any portion of them. I earnestly commend 
these points to your serious consideration, and hope they will be 
taken up by our committee on resolutions, or otherwise considered 
by you in some proper way. A committee of careful, painstaking 
fruit growers should devise a method of calculation and determin- 
ation by which the cost of bringing an orchard to a given age, 
and the worth of that orchard when so brought, can be known. 
Something of unanimity here is greatly to be desired. Disputes 
in such cases will be compromised much more frequently than 
now. The other point, that of amending the law, is more difficult, 
but something here, too, should be done. 

And now, fellow-members, I pray you for your kind and help- 
ful co-operation. Let all speakers and readers speak out that they 
may be heard. Attend every session. Be on time, that we may 
commence with our program and keep up with it. I know of no 
body of men and women I would more enjoy to have charge of my 
funeral when the time comes, than the members of this Society; 
but I say to you now, if you get there on time and find me late, go 
ahead with the funeral anyhow. 


FLOWERS AND WEEDS. 
(Mrs. G. E. Dugan, Sedalia, Mo.) 


Flowers are the poetry, vegetables the prose and weeds the 
crude material from which are evolved both the poetry and prose 
of nature. 

Laziness and floriculture are quite as antagonistic as flowers 
and weeds. No lazy person ever grows many flowers. Neither 
can persons without a fine sense or appreciation for their loveli- 
ness succeed with them. Cowper says: 


“Strength may wield the ponderous spade, 

May turn the clod and wheel the compost home, 
But elegance, chief grace the garden shows, 

And most attractive is the fair result 
Of thought, the creature of a polished mind.” 


Flowers are inclined to be arbitrary in their requirements; 
the more delicate and sensitive a plant is, the more care and cul- 
ture it demands. Persons who know nothing about growing flow- 
ers seem to think that they thrive anywhere, and anyhow, for those 
who do grow them. This is a mistake, as every gardener knows, 
for he who would succeed in this work must be a persistent, pa- 
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tient, self-sacrificing spirit; one willing to make great effort for 
the reward of a beautiful garden. To love flowers and hate weeds 
is the natural attitude of the successful florist toward beauty and 
that which mars it. A gentle poet of the olden time, one who so 
devotedly loved a garden that he wrote a long poem about it, says: 


“All hate the rank society of weeds, 
Noisome, and ever greedy to exhaust 

The impoverished earth; an overbearing race, 
That, like the multitude made mad, 

Disturb good order, and degrade true worth.” 


Life presents many and varied aspects; the contrasts found 
koth in the vegetable an animal worlds afford material for study 
and much deep thinking. To trace the origin and history of a plant 
might prove nearly as interesting as a study of the origin and 
destiny of mankind. A strong analogy seems to exist between 
plant and animal life; the evolution of the one seems quite as 
marked as that of the other. Flowers and leaves even of the same 
species have often distinguishing characteristics, differing from 
each other and from their parents much as children do. Each 
flowering plant has two parents, and, in order to propagate, its 
kind must find a mate of the opposite sex. 

Too close relationship in the union of plants weakens and 
degenerates the offspring, the same as in the races of animals; 
hence, the strongest and best plants are those fertilized by pollen 
borne by the wind, or carried on the rough coats of insects from 
fields and forests miles distant. 

Every known plant and shrub, from the rose to the humblest 
seedling, once grew wild somewhere. 

Many of our best known and most highly prized plants were 
evolved by scientific cultivation from common weeds. 

It is a far cry from the huge, coarse, besotted wild Saxon to 
the refinement of an English gentleman of this country. So it is 
often difficult to recognize the rough progenitors of some of our 
most lovely flowers, or to connect them, even remotely, with their 
aristocratic offspring. 

The much-prized feathery chrysanthemum, almost worshipped 
by the Japanese, is a composite flower derived from the common 
garden chrysanthemum, the fever few and oxeye daisy. The fever 
few is the offspring of the plebean road-side dog fennel. The 
grandparents of our multi-colored pansies were purple, yellow and 
white wild violets. The many-hued and charming China Asters, 
we all like to cultivate, must trace their lineage back to the Field 
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Aster, an herb which originally had but two shades of color, purple 
and white. Evolution in plant life seems quite as much a natural 
law as it is in human life. 

In vegetable life the meanest weed has its place, and was 
doubtless intended for some specific use. At present it serves to 
teach the gardener patience, perseverance and industry, traits of 
character always valuable to mankind. No one should expect to have 
weedless flower beds without toil, nor beautiful blossoms without 
proper preparation of soil, and some knowledge of the require- 
ments of the plants he wishes to cultivate. In a general way any 
good, rich, light garden soil, well supplied with creek or river sand, 
and compost from the cow stabie, will serve the needs of most 
seedlings. Weeds, like bad habits, seem to thrive anywhere, and 
the less attention we give them the taller they grow; while no 
worthy growth is effortless, either in horticulture or character. To 
succeed we must go into our work determined to do our best, and 
then never grow weary in well doing. 

Individual taste must select what to plant and what to reject. 
Some succeed well with only a single variety. Then let them keep 
to that one and discard the others. 

I know a gentleman who cultivates only Marigolds, and I 
never see any of this flower half so fine outside of his garden. 
Most of the popular favorites are of easy culture. Sweetpeas only 
need to be planted in good soil, very early in the spring, to insure 
a splendid yield of blossoms. 

Pansies may be sown under glass in October, and given no 
further attention until the time comes to transplant them in spring, 
except to water them on exceptionally mild days and give them 
an occasional airing. They require rich soil, and do best on the 
east or north side of the garden in partial shade. 

Nasturtiums never disappoint, unless planted in too rich soil, 
when they run too much to vine or bush and leaf, and not give 
so many blossoms. They require a light, friable soil, and do best 
in a sunny situation. If I could grow but one seedling, it should 
ke the nasturtium, for this flower not only responds brightly to 
almost any wish of the gardener, but it is a valuable plant, because 
of its many uses. It is effective in masses, does well in vases and 
baskets, is good for covering trellises, and makes pretty pot plants 
for winter blooming. Its long, graceful stems, great profusion 
of bloom and brilliant coloring render it particularly valuable for 
cutting. Then its seed pods, while green, make a very excellent 
pickle. What more ought one expect from a flower? Yet it does 
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more; for its flowers, placed between thin slices of bread and 
butter, make the most delicious sandwiches. 

I think the amateur gardener who succeeds with nasturtiums 
and pansies may be satisfied, even if his neighbor has a dozen 
varieties. If I were to be restricted to a choice of two seedlings, I 
would take the two just named, and if I might have but two shrubs, 
they should be roses and lilacs. A mixed bed of pansies, with their 
bright, laughing faces, ought to be effective in dispelling the most 
marked case of melancholia; they look like a lot of rollicking little 
children at play. I have never found anything prettier for a 
table bouquet than a dish of pansies in a setting of ferns. Lilacs 
bloom but once a year, it is true, but they come early in spring, 
and their is something especially grateful in their fragrance. It 
is not like any other perfume; strong, yet not too sweet; pungent, 
yet not heavy, and the blossoms are graceful and beautiful. The 
lilac, more than any other flower, suggests the gardens of our 
grandmothers, and carries us back to times less strenuous than 
these, and gives us pictures of colonial days. Roses require no 
eulogy; they are known everywhere, and are universally admired. 
I never knew a man, woman or child that did not love roses. 

Pau de Lonpre, the painter of flowers, has in his California 
gardens four thousand rose bushes. He regards the cultivation of 
flowers as the most artistic of all occupations, and has no faith in 
people who do not love them. 

He said recently to a magazine writer: “I am sure the love 
of flowers makes human beings better. People who do not love 
them have no soul; they can never be my friends; I don’t believe 
in them.” 

I think every garden of any magnitude should have in it some 
of the old-fashioned flowers; the lilac, snow-ball, iris, the hardy 
lillies, peonies, even the stately hollyhock, should be there. 

Poppies do well sown among the shrubbery, and asters and 
carnations make effective borders. 

When making a selection of bulbs and plants, it is always wise 
to consider succession; also, to choose some of those which will 
bloom very early, and others which will come late. The earliest 
bulbs are the snowdrop, the crocus, daffodil, lily of the valley, tulip 
and hyacinth. For summer bloom nothing is better than the gladi- 
ola, canna, amarylis and the tuberous-rooted begonias; these are 
all tender and must be taken from the ground and stored in the 
cellar before freezing weather comes. The autumn garden may be 
enlivened with salvia, cosmos, zinnias, marigolds and dahlias. 
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Roses should have a prominent place in every garden; the 
climbing sorts should adorn the porches or galleries of each cot- 
tage and mansion; for the beauty and fragrance of this flower 
must recall to the soul visions of its lost paradise. 

When Paradise was lost, mankind 
Wept bitter tears the muse supposes; 


And where they fell on fallow ground, 
They came to life, in form of roses. 


So, while dear Paradise no more 

Its blissful charms to man discloses, 
He should not murmur, but rejoice, 
While toil can bring him fragrant roses. 


Amid the bewildering variety of seeds, shrubs and plants, he 
who decides to grow only roses must not be considered a narrow- 
minded individual, for nothing in the flower world is more charm- 
ing than a well-kept rose garden. One rose bush, well pruned and 
cared for, is more to be esteemed than a large collection of dis- 
couraged, neglected, weed-crowded plants, trying to grow without 
- cultivation or needful food supply. Flowers and weeds do not get 
on well together, no matter how near the relationship. When the 
dog fennel crowds into company with the fever few, the better 
bred plant feels “the call of the wild” too strongly to be resisted, 
and soon there is only a bed of dog fennel. The refined and care- 
fully bred plant is always absorbed or injured when in proximity 
to its wild cousin, who better understands the law of self-preserva- 
tion. George Iles, in his essay on “The Strange Story of the 
Flowers,’”’ published in 1894, estimated that only one thousand 
plants had been tamed and trained by the united efforts of both 
farmer and gardener, ard that there were then about 110,000 
known varieties still classed as weeds. How many of these have 
been tamed and trained since that date I do not know, but with 
such men as Mr. Burbank, hard at work in this field of science, 
we have reason to believe that this large number has sensibly 
diminished. 

It requires science to tame one of these shy beauties of field 
or forest, patient study of its traits, and much experimenting; 
it also takes love, without which no flower will respond heartily 
to the efforts of the gardener. 

I do not hesitate to say that anyone who truly cares for flow- 
ers may have an attractive garden. All that is required is a 
judicious selection and intelligent cultivation; but the work really 
must have heart in it, or it will result in disappointment. 
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The grateful plants for which we toil often reward our ef- 
forts by bursting forth into new and striking forms of beauty. 
Florists have named these expressions of gratitude “sports.” A 
lover of nature was inquisitively peering about a wild rose bush. 
To his delight he found a double rose, and his discovery led to 
experiments which evolved our superb family of double roses. 

There was a time when every known climbing rose was either 
yellow or white, but Mr. William Paul wished to see one of another 
hue. To accomplish this, he mated the rose Athelin, of vivid crim- 
gon, with Russelliana, a hardy white climber, and a climbing rose 
of beautiful pink stood revealed. 

The evolution of flowers from parent weeds is an interesting 
study, but he who undertakes this branch of natural history will 
meet many surprises; he will find that the kingdom of Flora is 
not exempt from conflict, and that a survival of the fittest is only 
made possible by conquest. How like unto our own is this lesser 
world? Phases of life with which we are familiar in our sphere 
may be found in the plant kingdom. In Flora’s domain are the 
preferred classes, the plebeians, the middle class, the anarchists, 
the parasites, and a great slum element of weeds. 

Over this lesser world rules the same beneficent power that 
guides and governs man. The Great Author of Life is apparently 
no respecter of its manifestations. He considers the lily of the 
field, sees the wounded sparrow fall, marks the decay of empires 
and the passing of races with supreme carefulness. 

He created both the weeds and the flowers, and left to man- 
kind the task of learning their value and their mission. Said an 
old Devonshire gardener, “I’m always thinking what a little ju- 
dicious cultivation would do for the weeds in our hearts,” and I 
often think if we could only understand the lessons taught by 
nature, how much wiser, better and happier we should be. 


The world moves on and we are borne along 

By forces which we cannot see nor understand; 

We hear faint echo of some distant deep-toned song, 
And only know ’tis something strange and grand. 


The voices of the birds in songs of joy, or praise, 
The incense of sweet flowers ascend to God each day; 
Should not we, too, fill out the measure of our days 
In joyous praise? Yet not in idleness, or play. 


Working, we wait fulfillment of His plan; 

Hoping, we strive to feel His presence near; 
Trusting His grace, we do the best we can, 

‘Then meet the common fate of all, without one fear. 
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REMARKS. 


Secretary Goodman—lI want to speak a word along one part 
of the subject contained in this paper which told so well of the 
evolution of flowers from weeds. Each year I find that weeds are 
more valuable. We have been seeking out and using the clovers and 
cow-peas for fertilizers. As many know, it is almost impossible to 
keep some orchards as clean as is best for them. In some parts 
of the State we would lose much of the fertility by perfectly clean 
culture, washing rains bringing out the humus. For the past four 
or five years I have become a lover of weeds in the orchard to use 
for fertilizer and help put back fertility in the soil. I am sure 
that the use of these weeds in our orchards is worth many times 
more than what we have thought. Turning under a crop of green 
weeds, we find, gives a wonderful value. If we will learn and know 
what they will do for us, we will find a great value in these weeds 
which we would otherwise lose. Many roots of weeds are found 
covered with nodules, almost as valuable as on the clover plants. 
The paper just read brought out the value of weeds as flowers, and 
this thought the fruit-grower should take to his heart. 

Mr. Green—This reminds me of a story from California. Fif- 
teen thousand full-blown blooms on one rose plant. I had the rose 
fever once, and budded a plant until I had every kind of a rose in 
the neighborhood on one bush. This is an easy thing to do, and 
very interesting. 


THE USEFULNESS OF BIRDS. 
(J. R. L. Clarkson, Moberly, Mo.) 


This paper was read by Mrs. J. P. Sinnock: 

They are our best friends; they work for us day and night; 
there are bugs and worms that fly and crawl at night; there are 
night birds, too. We have in Missouri a grand, a glorious State; 
mighty streams of water flow through it; deep forests shelter its 
birds; broad prairies nurture its cattle, its horses, its sheep; high 
mountains raise their heads towards the sky; deep valleys lend it 
picturesque beauty; corn and other grain, and fruit, furnish food 
for man; lovely homes, draped in vines, give shelter to an upright, 
sturdy people. But what would all this be if it were not for birds? 
A desolate place, a habitation for bugs and worms. God made 
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the birds; He gave them their beautiful plumage, their songs of 
joy and hope, their life and vivacity. How like a streak of light 
the humming bird flits from tree to tree, or vine to vine. Or the 
more stately robin sings his tender song, that comes from the 
heart and goes to the heart, with a melody all its own. 

The robin eats its own weight of bugs and flies and worms 
every day. A growing robin eats twice its own weight each day. 
A female chinch bug lays 500 eggs in the brooding season, and she 
has three brooding seasons in a year. You may calculate how 
many chinch bugs this one mother makes in one year. One quail, 
a number of persons estimate, will swallow one thousand chinch 
bugs in a day. The number of chinch bugs one quail will devour 
from the time these bugs show signs of life till the quail quits 
eating them, you can also estimate. You will no longer wonder 
that there should be so many chinch bugs in the fields. 

The chicken is an enormous feeder. The little chicks eat the 
smaller insects; the large ones, bugs and flies and worms, and if 
you have the number of chickens in accord with the amount of 
ground they run over, you will be troubled but little with insects 
within the chicken range. Outside of this you must depend on other 
birds. The woodpecker and yellow hammer for borers, the so-called 
sap-sucker for worms in the barks of trees, and song birds for 
_ the destruction of other worms and insects. 

A man in Illinois would not allow a bird killed on his place. 
A new boy, with a whip in hand, saw a quail light on the fence; 
he struck the partridge with his whip; the bird fell to the ground. 
The man ran out of the house; he took the bird in his hand; it 
was bruised and frightened, but otherwise not hurt; he re-arranged 
its feathers; he knew where its nest was, and took it there; he wat- 
ered and fed and took care of it. In the course of time the eggs 
hatched a nest full of young birds, and soon there was a covey of 
quail. This man worked for birds, and the birds worked for him. 
He was blessed with good crops. His fruit was large and plump 
and juicy—not ill-shaped, knotty and full of worms. The birds 
had attended to that; and when the ripening time came, his cider 
was not nauseous with worms’ excrement, but sparkling and clear 
with the pure juice of the “apple. 

The state law clothes with all the powers and authority of the 
game and fish warden, every sheriff and his deputies, every con- 
stable and his deputies, and if the officers do not do their duty, 
they should be punished according to law and voted against at the 
coming election. The gods help those who help themselves. Pro- 
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tect the birds, and the birds will protect your fields and your or- 
chards. Allow no gun to be fired on your place. Let the birds 
know they are safe there. If officers do not enforce the law, 
enforce the law against them. If they do not protect you against 
injury, vote against them at the next election; whatever party you 
or they may act with, your property, your fruit or grain is worth 
more to you than your vote for an inefficient man. If no guns 
were fired at birds in Missouri, the seventy species which the State 
has lost would gradually return, and the loving songs, beauteous 
plumage, lively chirping and gay flitting from bough to bough 
would make your heart bound with joy, and blessings would come 
to us from Him who doth all things well. 

Missouri has lost seventy species of birds—seventy species. 
It is putting it low to say there were one thousand birds to each; 
that is, seventy thousand birds. Where are they? When a bird 
flies through the air it leaves no trace. They may be in Illinois, in 
Arkansas, in Kentucky; or the murderous gun may have killed 
them. 

And we have to use sprays and poisons, or otherwise have 
no fruit; and spray even to save the leaves, which make the trees 
beautiful and give us shade and beauty. Sprays are expensive and 
troublesome. Birds would fill our trees for worms each year, if 
we did not kill them; thus we would have fruit and shade and beau- 
ty, with no expense, if we did not kill the birds. Massachusetts 
spends from seventy-five thousand to one hundred thousand dollars 
each year to keep the worms of the gypsy moth from eating the 
leaves from off the elm trees, but the gypsy moth lives on and lays 
its eggs, and the worms revel amongst the leaves of the grand old 
elms; and what was a beauty, a glory and a pride, bending gently 
to the soft summer air, sending forth its sweet, murmuring music 
on the wind, is become like the harsh notes of winter. 

How can we bring these seventy thousand birds back? Aye, 
there is the rub. The forest that used to be a pleasant home for 
the birds, where they could raise their young in safety, have been 
largely cut down. To the birds, with all their gaiety, sprightliness 
and twitter and joy, they give love and safety. 

A hunter friend of mine told me that at the first crack of a 
gun all the birds within its sound fly away to some farm that had 
posted on it, “No guns allowed to be fired on my place.” So let 
every farm in the State be posted. This is a big job; yes, but we 
have over three millions of people to do it, and then it is much less 
work than for each man to spray, Gradually, a few at a time, the 
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birds will return, till millions of birds will fill our trees and lawns, 
and the ugly, harmful worms will give place to the plumaged bird, 
and his sweet, hopeful carol will carry joy, gladness and life to 
every heart. 

Missouri has good laws for the protection of birds. There is 
a game warden for the whole State, and every sheriff in the State, 
and all his deputies, every constable in the State, with his deputies, 
are all clothed with the same power and authority as the game 
warden, and if the law is not enforced, it is the fault of these 
cfficers. Some of these officers, the most ignorant of them, may 
think they make a vote or two by not prosecuting a man or boy 
who kills a bird or breaks an egg or robs a nest. 

The fruit tree is already rendered uncertain by the wanton 
destruction of birds. More and more, men are learning the use- 
fulness of birds; more and more, boys are being taught that when 
they wound a bird or rob a nest, they injure themselves. Where 
is the man or boy that would like to see the beautiful trees of 
Moberly rendered bare and still like poles, and the lawns on which 
he loves to play, the streets on which he loves to run or the side- 
walk made alive with filthy, ugly, nauseous worms; the home in 
which he lives, the bed on which he sleeps, the food he eats, all 
covered with hairy, sickening worms. Yet all this will come, if 
the birds are not nurtured, protected, taken care of and loved. 

Years ago the mocking bird gladdened the hearts of all of us 
by his lively, varied, beautiful song. Perched on the loftiest branch 
of the latest tree he poured out his song of beauty and filled the 
air with music. And all day long his wonderful warbling would 
go with us to cheer, to help and bless. We scarcely hear a mocking 
bird now. He seeks a more secluded place, a safer home. Porte 
Cragon says a lady owned a bird that surpassed all the world in 
song. Every day she hung it outside in its cage. It seemed to 
draw inspiration from its surroundings, the grass and flowers be- 
low, the tall and majestic trees around, the gentle wind with its 
silver song, the blue sky above, and it made the air quiver with 
its wild melody. A mocking bird heard it and perched on a bough 
close to it. Now, a mocking bird can imitate any song or sound in 
the world. It listened, it turned its head on one side and then on 
the other. The bird in its cage sang its softest notes, so soft and 
yet so clear, like the music of the spheres, touching, tender; gentle 
and loving, like the requiem of the dead; then loud and strong and 
triumphant as the resurrection. At length it ceased its song and 
all was still. The mocking bird settled itself more strongly on the 
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wind. It took a long breath, its throat swelled, a tremor ran 
through its frame, it fell to the sidewalk dead. Then Little Mice 
said: “Po’ thing, it busted its hart tryin’.”’ 

I have tried to emphasize the powers of some of our Officials 
by inserting the fact that they are clothed by law with all the 
powers of the game warden, by inserting that fact twice in this 
article. If these officials do not do their sworn duty, vote against 
them at the polls. 

Let our State become, as it deserves to be, a home for the 
birds, where they can raise their young in safety and gladden all 
our hearts with their beauty and their song, and future generations 
will bless us. 


DISCUSSION ON BIRDS. 


Mr. Baxter, Nauvoo, IlJ].—I am a lover of birds and have been 
intimate with them for a long time. Love them yet, if the birds, 
like a child, have been well brought up. Do not believe we should 
protect all birds, any more than we should protect all snakes and 
other things. The birds’ mission seems to be to destroy the fruit, 
and so I try to kill them. 

Question—What kind of birds? 

Mr. Baxter—Oriole, robin, thrush and sparrow. To protect 
the fruit crop we must shoot the birds. I pay no attention to the 
warden—shoot in front of him, if necessary. No law can punish 
aman for protecting his own. 'The game laws in the East are very 
strong, both for protecting the birds and other animals. In one 
place, where the deer destroyed a man’s crop and he sought coun- 
sel, a prominent lawyer advised him to shoot the deer. You can’t 
pass a law to prevent a man protecting his own property. Don’t 
like to kijl birds, but have got to do it sometimes. 

Question—When do you shoot them? 

Mr. Baxter—Just during the fruit season. Don’t kill at any 
other time. I have had them destroy a whole crop of some varie- 
ties of grapes. Scared them away by shooting at them first, but 
later they came back and got everything. In regard to birds being 
useful in destroying insects, I can show that birds we are trying 
to protect destroy as many beneficial insects as they do of harmful 
cnes. I believe that certain insects destroy as many enemies of 
the fruit grower as birds do. No one hesitates to kill a snake, yet 
they are as much a benefit as the bird, as a rule. Most people 
destroy snakes, but I save some kinds. 
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Question—Does not spraying destroy as many beneficial in- 
sects also? Would not this rule hold good here? 

Mr. Baxter—Don’t think it holds good here. | 

Mr. Green—I don’t like to kill the birds. They are too pretty. 
But we have got to do without the birds or without fruit. They 
have taken a whole crop of blackberries from me. I am tender- 
hearted and don’t like to kill; so grow berries for the birds and 
buy them for myself. I once tried raising the codling moth to study 
them. Also tried raising birds and put boxes everywhere. Finally 
let the birds come into the room, where they caught the codling 
moth, but they liked spiders better. Now the spiders catch more 
codling moth than the birds. If we could train wrens to eat the 
codling moth and leave the spiders alone, we would be all right. The 
question is, how much shall we do for the birds? In one cherry 
tree I counted 19 robins. We didn’t get any cherries—leave them 
for the birds and go without. 

Mrs. Dugan—I am much interested in the bird question. The 
paper read was very good, well written and well read. I have al- 
ways chased boys with guns out of my place, and the birds came 
in, blue birds, and other sorts. The sparrows are so saucy and nu- 
merous, they fly down and eat with the chickens at my very feet. 
Swarms of them come, and later the blackbirds, blue jays and 
others. Between them they get most of the chicken feed. Have 
to feed my chickens several times a day, so that the chickens can 
get enough food to grow and get fat upon. I like the robbins, and 
am willing to give them all the fruit they want on account of their 
beauty, but the blue jays and sparrows are not so desirable. They 
rob other birds’ nests and drive out the song birds. Thousands 
roost in our trees. We will have to do something to protect our- 
selves. We want to save our fruit and have the birds we like. 

Mr. Green—I want to say a word for the sparrow. No one 
will speak a single good word for him. I was once scolding about 
them when a man said, “Maybe you don’t know all about them,” 
and he took me to the cabbage patch and I saw them eating the 
cabbage worms. 

Secretary Goodman—Think we are perfectly justified in shoot- 
ing the blue jays and black birds at certain times of the year. If 
we will hang them up in the trees after shooting them, will find a 
great help in keeping other birds away. But we must remember 
that all the rest of the year they do much good. The jay is a 
robber. Try to kill them and keep them away during the short 
period of ripening fruit. Try to protect the song birds and the 
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quail. The latter are worth as much in the orchard as a pig. The 
meadow lark is an insect-eating bird, and is worth a dollar a piece 
in the orchard. We can protect the berries by shooting during the 
ripening season, and leave them alone at other seasons. Another 
thing, if, when planting cherries, we would put out mulberries for 
the birds to eat, they will leave the cherries alone. We must pro- 
tect the birds as a general thing, I am sure, both from my own 
observation and from scientific investigations. 

Mr. Green—Can use the hawk kites to get rid of the birds. 
Use them just for the short time necessary. 

Col. Evans—Want to ask a question. In speaking with a 
neighbor, he said he would encourage the sparrows. What for? 
Does it really eat the cabbage worm? 

Mr. Green—Eats grain and insects both. 

Dr. Whitten—The sparrow is omniverous. Will eat grain 
and weed seeds both. Sometimes a thing is all right in its place. 
When the bad outdoes the good, we may have to do something. 

Mr. Crumbaugh—I have been connected with a number of’ 
expositions—at Omaha, Buffalo, Charleston and St. Louis, and 
am now elected as superintendent at Jamestown for this State. In 
talking with a number in the State, find a general willingness to 
help. The appropriation so far has been very light, only $10,000. 
Want this Society to co-operate and help, by suggestions or other- 
wise. The State appropriation was made very late—the last week 
of the session. The general appropriation bill had been closed, but, 
by general consent, $10,000 was placed at the disposal for this 
work. The fruit must be collected out of the present year’s crop 
to start with at the exposition, as it opens early in 1907. Too early 
for much of that year’s crop to be available. 

President Dutcher—We assure you the Society will take the 
matter up at this meeting and do something with it. We are much 
interested in making this display. 

Adjourned until 9 a. m. 
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SECOND SESSION—WEDNESDAY, JUNE 13, 9 A. M. 


PROGRAM. 


Call to order by President Dutcher. 

Opening proper by Elder Featherstone. 

Papers—Strawberries—Varieties for market, J. C. Reeder, 
Jefferson Baracks. 

Pear Growing—B. C. Auten, Carthage. 

Lessons from Failures—Jacob Faith, Montevallo, Mo. 

Dewberry—M. L. Bonham, Clinton. 

Discussions. 

Appointment of Committees. 


PEAR GROWING. 


On the subject of pear growing, I can speak from experience 
only for the period leading up to the bearing age of the orchard. 
The pear and the apple are so nearly alike in their manner of 
growth and problems of growth, and the subject of apple growing 
is so well known to all horticulturists, that I shall confine my re- 
marks almost exclusively to those points in which the pear and 
apple differ. 

The stock for planting is regularly furnished us of two types, 
known as standard and dwarf, the former being budded or grafted 
on pear seedlings, the latter on quince seedlings or cuttings. The 
supposed effects of the quince stock are the dwarfing of the tree, 
and, arising therefrom, earlier and more prolific bearing and par- 
tial immunity from blight. Some varieties are almost invariably 
propagated as standards, as the Kieffer and Garber; while others, 
notably the Duchesse d’Angouleme, Anjou and Louise Bonne, are 
nearly always furnished as dwarfs. 

If pears are wanted as fillers in an apple orchard, it would be 
advisable to select dwarfs, as the same cultivation is advisable for 
them as for the apple. On the subject of fillers, I would say, how- 
ever, if you want fillers in your apple orchard, use apples; if in a 
pear orchard, use pears; and, in either case, do not mix varieties 
in the row. With mixed fruits, all your orchard operations are 
carried on at a disadvantage. Also, if you want to grow both ap- 
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ples and pears, have them as far apart as possible. There is no ob- 
ject in having your blighted pear trees keep your apple orchard 
constantly diseased. I would ‘also suggest that the dwarf and stand- 
ard pears be blocked separately, as the same cultivation that might 
be necessary to keep the dwarfs in good growing condition might 
be inadvisable for the standards. 

Except in its susceptibility to blight and some tenderness to 
i0aw temperature, the pear can thrive under more adverse condi- 
tions of soil and management than the apple; but, on account of its 
tendency to blight, it is advisable to give it a light, well-drained 
soil, high or rolling, such as is advised for peaches. 

On account of the probable loss of a good many trees through 
blight, I advise double planting; for standards, say twelve feet 
apart, in rows sixteen or eighteen; for dwarfs, eight or ten, in 
rows, sixteen. I object to rows closer than sixteen feet, even for 
dwarf trees, as they give no room for the spray wagon. 

Like the peach, the pear can stand much heavier cutting back 
than the apple, and I advise cutting back closely at time of plant- 
ing, and the heading back each year for two or three years of half 
or two-thirds of the preceding season’s growth. This does away 
with the long pole-like limbs, which so frequently break with their 
load of fruit, and always make picking difficult. Dwarfs do not 
often need this heading back. 

To the pests that infest and infect the apple tree and fruit the 
pear is much less subject, but spraying should be done for codling 
moth, scab, rust and leaf blight. The last may not appear, and, 
should it do so, will probably do but little damage the first year. 
It will be advisable, though, to spray with Bordeaux as soon as it 
appears, and the next year spray with Bordeaux about.ten days 
earlier than the expected date of its appearance. 

An insect which has done me much damage is the tarnished 
plant-bug, lygus lineolaris. It confines itself almost exclusively to 
my Duchess trees, sucking the sap from the blossom-buds and 
iewly started shoots, and poisoning them. The buds and shoots 
are blasted, and thus the crop ruined and the growth of the tree for 
the season irreparably weakened. Saunders, in his book, ‘‘Insects 
Injurious to Fruits,” suggests as follows: ‘“Remedies—First of 
all, clean culture, so as to leave no shelter for the bug in which to 
winter over. When they appear in spring, shake them from the 
trees very early in the morning, while they are in a torpid state, 
and destroy them.” Spraying with kerosene emulsion at the same 
time of day has also been recommended. 
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Of all the woes that confront the pear grower, the one that 
outweighs all others is fire blight; yet I would not advise any one 
who would expect to give them serious and careful attention to be 
deterred from growing pears on account of it. 

The blight is the work of a microscopic plant, and that plant 
does not grow except where it is planted. You will have no blight 
in your orchard, then, unless the blight plant is planted there. 
The blight plant does not bear seed, has no roots, branches or leaves, 
and does not fly; it goes only where it is carried. It is simply a 
little oval mass of soft vegetable tissue, mostly water. If the 
water once thoroughly dries out of it, it is dead. It is nourished 
by absorbing food into itself, and only liquid matter can be so 
absorbed. So far as known, except under artificial conditions, its 
only food is the sap and juice found in the cambium, bark and 
green buds, fruit, and shoots of the pear and allied plants. 

As the little blight plant lies in the sap and soaks it in, it be- 
comes larger; but, owing to well known mechanical laws, after in- 
creasing but a little, it falls apart and becomes two separate plants, 
each of which in turn grows and divides. Thus our one plant be- 
comes a garden, which keeps on enlarging so long as conditions are 
favorable. It takes a garden of millions of these plants, however, to 
amount to a square inch in area. So long as a supply of sap flows 
around and over this garden, it keeps on extending its borders; 
but, if at any time the sap is all used up or ceases to flow to the 
garden, every plant in the garden dies. 

Sa far, we see no means by which new gardens, or infections, 
as we may call them, can be started. The only way is by the im- 
mediate transfer of one or more of these living plants, or bacteria, 
from one feeding ground to another before it has time to dry out 
or starve. This is done sometimes, no doubt, by birds” claws, by 
carelessly handled pruning knife or saw, or by other possible acci- 
dents, but mostly, we are practically certain, by insects. 

The infection spots, or gardens of which we have been speak- 
ing, are under the outer bark, in the green lower layers of bark and 
the cambium. In a longer or shorter time, perhaps only a few 
hours in the case of a green shoot, the circulation of the sap is ob- 
structed by the infected spot, and some of the sap, with blight 
bacteria floating in it, oozes out through the bark in sirupy drops. 
Here it is found by the insects, some of which are very fond of it, 
and they get it on their mouths and claws. Some of these insects 
also visit the flowers, and some of the infected sap is wiped off 
into the honey bow] of the blossom, in which the bacteria find ready 
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food, in which they multiply rapidly, and from which they are car- 
ried to other flowers, each infected flower dying itself and sending 
death to all the other flowers. Others of these insects go to the 
young, tender twigs, puncture their bark to suck the sap, and, in 
so doing, insert a blight bacteria within. 

Now that we have the life history of the blight and understand 
its mode of transfer, what can be done to overcome or prevent its 
ravages? One thing is to provide that the tree shall not have too 
rank a supply of sap; another, to select so-called resistant varie- 
ties; another, to destroy existing and prevent new infection; and, 
another, to control the responsible insects. 

To accomplish the first, proper soil and location should be se- 
lected, as I have already said, and cultivation should be light or 
none after the trees have made a good start. It has been advised 
to put standards to sod when about three years old; dwarfs may 
need annual cultviation. Dwarfs may blight less than standards 
of the same variety, but I cannot say. My Clapp Favorite, which 
are dwarfs, blight the most swiftly and fatally of anything I have, 
and my dwarf Duchess also blight a good deal. An application of 
salt to the ground about the trunk to check the rapid growth is 
sometimes recommended. As to its efficacy, I do not know, but I 
am trying it this year on a short row. The use of phosphates to 
ripen up the young growth early in the season is recommended, 
and ought to be good. Propagation on French stock is said to give 
better results than on Japanese. 

The term resistant, as applied to pear trees in relation to the 
blight, although useful, is misleading; no tree exercises any resist- 
ant force to the blight. Its sap may not be food that the biight 
bacterium can thrive on, may be insufficient in quantity to furnish 
a food supply, or may not be attractive to the insects by whose 
feeding punctures the blight would be planted. As a Bartlett or 
Clapp has richer fruit than a Kieffer or Garber, we might expect it 
to have a richer sap; and we do know, to our sorrow, that the blight 
thrives better in it. By midsummer most blight infections die ont 
in most varieties of trees, and is usually ascribed to the dimi- 
nution in the sap flow. 

As to the relative immunity of different varieties in my own 
orchard, I should rank the Garber by Jong odds first and incompar- 
able, unless, perhaps, with the Seckel. Next I would put the dwarf 
Anjou and Duchess, and probably the Lincoln and Clairgeau. Then 
could come the Kieffer. Possibly I would rate the Kieffer with the 
Duchess, or above it, only for a terrific hailstorm last year in my 
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Kieffer patch, which made the heavy bark on the trunks and limbs 
a mass of wounds, into which the blight found ready entrance. 
Practically all twig infections in the Kieffer die during the sum- 
mer, and their damage is slight; but, when the infection gets into 
the trunk, it is the tree that dies. Several varieties which I have 
in trial planting have never blighted at all, but I also have several 
hundred Kieffers that never have blighted either. 

The authorities tell us to cut out and destroy every affection 
as soon as it appears. With young trees this should by all means 
be done, as, if every one is taken out, as it can be, and your neigh- 
bors have none, your problem is mastered. In later years, cut out 
the first infections as they appear, in the hope of heading off the 
attack. You may do it, but the chances are dozens to one against 
you. The poison sap has oozed from the twig hours before any 
discoloration was visible, and the insects have had their fill and 
done their destructive, though yet invisible, work. If the infection 
gets away from you, let itrun. If you keep cutting off the infected 
twigs, you start a new growth which will furnish a feeding ground 
for the blight all summer, and at lower points on your branches, 
thus endangering large limbs. Note this, however: Tear out all 
watersprouts from the trunk and large limbs, and plug up the holes 
with tar. These soft yellow water sprouts are very likely to be- 
come infected, and, owing to their abundant sap flow, carry the 
blight within a few hours to the trunk, where nothing can be done 
for it. 

When fall comes, however, a thorough clearing out should be 
made of all infected wood and bark areas. On the young wood it 
is easy to tell where the infection is dead, by the sharp dividing 
line between the live and dead bark. Where such line does not 
appear, cut back six inches or a foot in the live wood. Where the 
bark is four years old or more, though, the dividing line, however 
distinct, cannot be depended upon as a safe guide, as in the spongy 
bark the infection may have passed the dividing line and be several 
inches beyond it, or even have the whole trunk infected. All in- 
struments in use in cutting pear trees should be kept constantly 
wet with an antiseptic solution; one part of carbolic acid to twenty 
of water is good. 

As to the insects, of them we still have much to learn. Bees, 
of course, carry infection from flower to flower, but I do not be- 
lieve they are ever responsible for its original introduction to the 
flowers. The tarnished plant-bug is likely guilty sometimes, al- 
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though the injury done by him, of which I have already spoken, 
occurs when there is no blight. Some of the stinging flies may be 
responsible, but not early in the season. I am also suspicious of 
some of the ants that climb on trees, but have no evidence. 

The insect which I believe to be above all others responsible, 
however, is the common green or gray stink-bug of the Pentatomid 
family, and I am strongly of the opinion that, if it could be elimi- 
nated from the problem, the problem would largely disappear. It is 
a question, though, if the bug is not as difficult a matter to handle 
as the blight itself. I have had it under observation and experi- 
ment for two seasons, and a discussion of it could make another 
paper, but my results are not yet definite enough to make its dis- 
cussion of any value. 

Some of the important features of pear management and 
blight control I have overlooked or only hinted at, because I have 
wished to record only my own experience, observations and opin- 
ions; but these have all been based on the work of others who have 
covered the ground thoroughly and well, and in a way in which I 
would not be competent to cover it. 

The following works, which have been the basis of my study, 
can be had for the asking, and no one interested in pear culture can 
afford to be without them: “The Cause and Prevention of Pear 
Blight” and ‘Commercial Pear Culture,” both by M. B. Waite of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
and Bulletins Nos. 145 and 236 of the Cornell University Experi- 
ment Station, Ithaca, New York. 

Carthage, Mo., June 14, 1906. 


DISCUSSION ON STRAWBERRIES. 


Mr. Dix—I grew twelve varieties some years ago, but only 
two of them were good in both foliage and fruit. One was early 
and one late. The Early Sunrise, something like the Early Michael, 
and Aroma for late. These had foliage fine and healthy and no 
rust. Growers with us have too many varieties, and when they 
come to ship in car lots they look very uneven. 

Dr. Whitten—I will give you the experience of a darky in our 
town, who has three-fourths of an acre plat in strawberries, He 
has grown them and has had three crops off of one bed. Varieties 
are mainly Warfield, Bubach, Gandy and Clyde. He renews the 
bed by plowing through and taking out all but one edge of the 
matted row, and, when plowing, leaves but one strip along the 
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edge. When this plowing is done, he sows bone meal, and this is 
all the fertilizer given. Care is taken to put the soil in pretty good 
snape at this time. In three years, on the three-fourths of an acre, 
he has made over $1,000. He was an ordinary day laborer, and 
had to learn the business while he was growing the plants. This 
seems to be a good idea for others with a small plat of ground. 
This man sells only the large fruit, and the small is made into pre- 
serves by his wife, who is working up a good market for it. This 
fruit, graded as nicely as he does, sells first for fifteen cents, then 
down to ten cents per box. Only once this year, on a Saturday, he 
sold three boxes for twenty-five cents. His name is Henry Kirklin. 

Mr. Baxter—Haviland makes us more money than anything 
else. Clyde and Splendid are also leading varieties. We have no 
local market, and ship to Minnesota and Wisconsin. We grow in 
the matted row. The soil is rich—don’t need any help on it. By 
mixing Clyde and Splendid with Haviland, don’t need any other 
fertilizer. 

President Dutcher—What, if any, advantage in mixing varie- 
ties of perfect and imperfect blooming sorts? 

Col. Evans—A few varieties of perfect blooming sorts will 
oroduce as many and as good fruit as any. What’s the use of mix- 
ing them in this case? My idea is, we all ought to select three 
varieties that do the best for us. Take three and fill out the whole 
season for home market, both early and late. For commercial 
planting, we use nothing but the Aroma in South Missouri. They 
carry well and give satisfaction. In answer to question, nothing 
better than Aroma, and Gandy, another good late berry, in the list 
of perfect bloomers. 

G. T. Tippin, Nichols, Mo.—For fear my North Missouri 
friends become too enthusiastic, I will call attention to certain facts. 
I speak from my experience as a shipper for eight years. You 
_ should study the notch in the market where you can get in first. 
After this, determine the variety for filling this niche, and then 
plant all one variety. I have had eight years’ experience, cover- 
ing the crop from Van Buren to Springfield. Often remarks are 
made that are misleading and cause grave mistakes. Be careful 
in planting for carload shipments. Select a variety best for ship- 
ping. Those that succeed well in local markets often will not do al 
all. I don’t want to discourage local planting. I am of the opin- 
ion that the Klondyke, as far north as Arkansas, is one of as good 
berries as can be grown. For South Missouri, my opinion is that 
the Aroma is better than the Klondyke. The latter is grown large- 
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ly at Van Buren. Was set largely last year, but did not carry sat- 
isfactorily. Perhaps this was due to the fact that they waited a 
day or two too long to pick. They yield well at Fayetteville, and 
one day’s picking of a planting of six acres yielded over 200 crates. 
i would discard Clyde and Bubach for carload shipments under ice, 
but they are good for local market. In South Missouri the one best 
berry is the Aroma. It commences ripening one week before Gan- 
dy, and runs about as long, and is the most satisfactory berry we 
have. The best Association in South Missouri, the growers plant 
90 per cent. Aromas. Last week I bought a car of berries, one-half 
of them Gandys, the other half Aromas. These last were in the very 
latter part of the crop, and I was a little afraid to buy them, but 
the house wrote they preferred the Aromas to the Gandys. We 
have reached a point in selling this crop when the grade and care 
in packing count for most in the market. 

Mr. Bledsoe, Moberly—The three best varieties best for our 
local market are Crescent for early, Bubach next and Gandy for 
late. Bubach is the best for our local market, but can’t raise it on 
the uplands, or the Gandy either, for that matter; but the Cres- 
cent does well on the uplands. 

Mr. Baxter—The warning given by Mr. Tippin was well ta- 
ken. Have been shipping berries for many years. The varieties 
I named ship well and bring good returns most seasons. Had 
been shipping over thirty years, till Missouri flooded the market 
at a loss to themselves and to us. We must now grow something 
to come in between Missouri and Michigan. The varieties I named 
will do this. The location must govern the variety planted. 

Mr. Tippin—Am glad Mr. Baxter made these remarks. It is 
a fact that the varieties named by Mr. Baxter can carry for their 
short distance—only two days from market. But from South Mis- 
souri these same varieties will not hold up the three or four days 
necessary to reach market, and this brings additional reason for 
careful study. 

J. P. Sinnock, Moberly—For upland, would name Crescent 
and Downing. Many Crescents are grown here, especially on 
prairie lands. 

Mr. Maxwell, St. Joseph—Am not in the strawberry business. 
Few grow them for commercial purposes around my town. 

T. R. Peyton, Boonville—Unable to give experience at Boon- 
ville, as I just located there and have not been growing any. At 
Mexico, the varieties giving the best satisfaction were Crescent, 
Excelsior and Gandy. Haviland also did well. Crescent was espe- 
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cially good and very prolific. Gandy the best for late. Am not 
prepared to give list for shipping at present. 

Mr. Green—There is more in the strawberry then in being red. 
Found a berry in California that first attracted my attention by its 
fine perfume. Berries want to look good and smell good, too. 
This berry referred to had fine flavor and perfume. <A few berries 
would perfume the whole room. I sent some home and have been 
growing them. Berry of a fine color, very even in size, good 
grower and has good foliage. It is called the Dollar berry out there. 
Would be glad to send a few plants to anyone who wants to try it, 
if they will send me postage for the same. I am not a fruit grower 
for commercial purposes. Have traveled much and find the Hood 
river valley very fine for orchards. One can’t see fruit anywhere 
else after having seen the very superior fruit raised there. There 
is one whole township given over to berry growing, and they ship 
everywhere. 

Mr. Tippin—Dr. Green is a citizen of Missouri. If he will 
come to South Missouri in berry time, will show him that there is 
another place where berries are very uniform in size. You don’t 
have to go to Oregon to get the ribbon. 

Secretary Goodman—Some points shipped not only carloads, 
but whole train loads of 15 and 17 cars a day this year. We must 
study the market closely if we would sell to any advantage. As 
has been said, study the notch to fill in the market. This year, after 
the Van Buren districts had shipped their fruit, Southwest Mis- 
souri came in and found the markets full and prices low. Coming 
on up to Neosho, the market was wanting fruit again and good 
prices prevailed. Only a few miles below this point the price was 
too low for profit, about $1.03. This only covers cost. North Mis- 
souri is now shipping Gandy and_ getting $2 to $2.50 per crate, 
while if they had early varieties they would not make any money. 

Mr. Tippin—These are the figures on three territories. Fig- 
ures are what tell the story. These figures may not be exact, but 
are a close estimate. Our berries averaged about $1.45 net. North 
of the mountains I don’t think it will reach quite one dollar, or 
around that price. A week later, in South Missouri, they averaged 
$1.80. This is about the average on price and location. 

President—All who visited the northwest part of our country, 
or saw the fine exhibit at the fair, know what fine fruit the Hood 
River Valley can produce. Mr. Baxter says they have to consider 
the Missouri crop and Michigan to get in. Will they always watch 
Missouri? 
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Mr. Dix—The Early Sunrise ripens about same time as 
Michaels early. Looks like it in foliage, but seems more prolific. 
It’s a mistake not to consider the foliage. Unless that is perfect, 
we can’t have fine fruit. 

Mr. Sinnock—The local market here is not very well supplied; 
some were shipped in. The prices were good when the local fruit 
came on the market. The drouth caused the shortage. But we 
don’t want you to take advantage of this and run into berries and 
spoil the home market. 


LESSONS WE LEARN FROM FAILURES. 


(Jacob Faith, Montevallo, Mo.) 


In reply to the paper assigned to me by our worthy Secretary, 
lessons in failures in this age of keen competition and of scientific 
methods in all lines of business, it becomes necessary to keep in- 
formed. Devote one-third of your working hours to reading horti- 
cultural reports and farm papers, to get the life-long experience 
of fruit growers and to learn by their work how to avoid the many 
expensive failures. JI have learned that self-experience is very 
dear, and feel like not giving it freely to persons too stingy with the 
dollar to become a member of our Horticultural Society, and to 
subscribe for a good farm journal. I have heard the remark from 
fruit growers that it is too good to give free to neighbors and 
cause competition, which I know to be a fact. Five hundred dol- 
Jars would not pay my loss in telling what to plant and how to cul- 
tivate. My desire, however, is more to do good than to make money. 
Nothing is too good for the farm paper to give to its readers. If I 
had an enemy who wanted to grow fruit and I wanted to keep him 
poor, I would avise him to work all the time and not read any hor- 
ticultural papers and to buy all the new untested fruit the glib- 
tongued agent would ask him to. 

Pointing out the failures I made would require pages. I will 
give a few hints about what I learned by failures and success. 
Planting thirty-one years ago, before we had the benefit of our 
experiment stations, of the sixty-five varieties of apple trees for 
market, only a few varieties were profitable, in order named: Ben 
Davis, Jonathan, Winesap and Red Romanite. But since the ad- 
vent of cold storage, I would not plant Red Romanite. Plant only 
the new varieties that seem best adapted to your soil and climate. 
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For summer apples: Red June, Early Harvest, Sweet June, Mai- 
den Blush and Grimes Golden. I have tested one hundred varie- 
ties of strawberries. It was no failure, as it required only one 
year to learn the sorts best adapted to my soil and climate. One 
hundred miles west of Arkansas and thirty west of Kansas some 
varieties that were best twenty-five years ago are now doubled in 
value by newer varieties. 

Raspberries, as I read at our last State meeting at Kansas 
City, we have now varieties that more than double the sorts we grew 
twenty-five years ago. Blackberries are not much to boast of. 
Twelve years ago I raised over two thousand bushels. Sixteen years 
ago I offered any one a dollar who could find rust in my patch. 
But of late years the rust has killed my money-maker, the Kitta- 
tinny, and I had to plow up the patch. Early Harvest I have to 
watch, and as soon as rust appears dig the affected part up. Sny- 
der, Taylor, Prolific and Mountain Green have shown no rust yet. 
Blackberries yield best on moist land. Raspberries require dry 
ground. Strawberries grow on almost any ground if rich and 
fertile. I plant early sorts on dry, sandy land, south slope, and 
late varieties on heavy or wet ground. Thus I lengthen the season 
about twelve days under favorable conditions. Cherry trees suc- 
ceed best on dry land. Mulberries will save the cherries from 
birds as they ripen during the cherry season. 

We have about twenty-five hens that feed under our mulberry 
tree. Plum trees will grow on ground too wet for any other kind 
of fruit trees and should be planted in the poultry yard. I would 
rather have one plum tree in reach of the hens than ten out of their 
range. 

Pear Blight.—I have made mistakes planting pear trees on rich 
land and cultivating after two years old. I cultivate two years 
only; after that I cut the weeds from around and scatter wood ashes 
as far as limbs extend. In early spring scatter from one to two 
pints of salt, owing to size of tree. It is a mistake to plant trees 
late in spring when they begin to leaf out. Plant trees early in the 
spring or late in the fall or winter, when the ground is not frozen. 
Bank dirt around the tree to be leveled back in early spring. I 
have experimented by planting trees one to four years old. The 
best age to plant apple trees is one to two years. Budded fruit, 
- such as peaches, plums and cherries, one year from the bud. Trim 
trees every year, but very little where pruning is done at all. Too 
much is often done in one season. Cut out early limbs that will 
cross each other and what nature stands to shed. I seldom lose a 
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tree. In one orchard 1,175 apple trees, when three years old, not 
one was missing. Peach trees (1,500) all lived; only lost eighteen 
in three years. I expect to plant trees and vines as long as health 
permits me to make the world better by my being here. Teach 
and encourage the rising generation how to grow and eat fruit 
and thus increase health and lessen cruelty and crime. 


THE DEWBERRY. 


(M. L. Bonham, Olinton, Mo.) 

In writing a short article on the dewberry, I shall confine my- 
self to my method of culture, as every one that sees my plants 
and my way of growing them is invariably impressed with the 
appearance of my culture. I have observed the wild dewberry, 
and find that you seldom find plants on level ground, but always 
find them on ridges such as are thrown up on our railroads or on 
steep hillsides or abrupt banks. From that observation I conceived 
the idea of throwing up ridges similar to a sweet potato ridge, 
only about twice as large, as they will settle and wash down some 
before the vines get a hold on the soil. I make the ridges about 614 
feet from center to center, allowing about 2 feet between them to 
walk and cultivate. I plant about 15 inches apart on top of ridge. I 
split the ground with a light spade and place the roots fan-shaped 
and straight down and deep enough, so the bud will be only about 
1 inch under the ground. After the plants are about 8 to 12 inches 
high I tip them, as we call it, or pinch out the center. They will 
then branch and form a bush-like plant. After those laterals are a 
foot or more long, I again tip them, so that they spread out and 
make a perfect carpet all over the ridge, and seldom run much 
below the ridge. They are much more productive grown that way, 
as it is more natural for them and is easier to pick, as a boy 12 
or 15 years old can stand erect, except only on lower edge of row. 
I grow mostly the Austin and Lucretia. I much prefer the Austin. 
It is a fine, large, round berry, about 10 days earlier than the 
Lucretia. It also stands a little more frost and is more free against 
the attacks of the Anthracnose. It grows so dense that after it 
is once established it keeps down all weeds, except a few coarse 
sorts that can be easily pulled out. I would be pleased to show 
anyone through my field that is now, June Ist, a ridge 4 feet 
across and about 3 feet high, nothing but a mass of green. I have 
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part of my patch that has been growing for about 10 years, and 
are growing and bearing as fine as at the 2nd or 3rd year. I do 
not think this culture would be safe against frost further north 
than Missouri. 


DISCUSSION ON STRAWBERRIES. 


Mr. Baxter—I sympathize with the paper. I had a great deal 
of experience in regard to reading papers and attending meetings. 
We have got to be careful. What’s the use of knowing so much 
when so much of it is not so? I want to know if the speakers or 
writers have made a success of the business he is talking about; 
if so, will follow his methods. Away back years ago, I spent 
many dollars trying new varieties and new ways of cultivation. 
Tn following anyone’s advice, try and have it practical as possible. 
Try to get the best results for the least work. 

President Dutcher—The advice is good, but I feel that the 
safest way is to read and get information from these meetings; 
study the subject closely and try in our own locality before can say. 
We must experiment for ourselves on what we read and hear. 
Then this method becomes our own. 

A. T. Nelson, Lebanon—I do not grow berries in a large com- 
mercial way. Plow in the winter and let lay. In the spring plow 
again and subsoil. When ready to plant, the first of July, plow, har- 
row, float it, and set plants two feet apart in the row, the rows three 
feet apart. Do not mulch at all. Cultivate well. Begin soon as plants 
start to grow and keep it up. I grow for home use and experi- 
mental work and have tried several varieties, but now have Gandy 
Aroma and Bubach. ‘We plant in July, because we have more 
time. I like the berry known as “Uncle Jim,” very well. This is 
the sweetest berry I know of. At the Fair this berry was awarded 
first premium for best new berry. 

Mr. Sinnock—We always plant in the spring. We have some 
call for plants in July and August, but don’t recommend setting 
at that time. 

Mr. Nelson—We set out after a rain. Don’t get as large a 
crop the first as the second year. 

Mr. Tippin—Must take issue with Mr. Nelson. There is only 
one time to plant; that is as early in the spring as you can do So. 
We can then get as good a crop the first year as we ever can, if 
plants are given the proper attention. The reason for July and 
August planting was to get cheaper plants. I would consider that 
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I lost one year by late planting. This experience is borne out by 
thousands of growers from Van Buren to Springfield. 

Mr. Sinnock—Would rather pay five dollars for plants in the 
spring than to get them for nothing in the fall. 

Secretary Goodman—We wanted to get this testimony. There 
are a number of good fruit men who prefer to plant in July or 
August. You cannot prepare the soil then, but begin by plowing 
the fall or winter before, keep the ground in good tilth, and then 
in August it is in good condition to plant. If you can do this, it 
will save time and money. 

Mr. Green—It pays us to take plant, dirt and all out. This is 
for home planting. Can set plants at any season this way. 

Mr. Tippin—There are instances of success with late planting, 
where one can get the ground in good shape for the work, but with 
the drouths in my section, we would often lose the whole planting. 

Mr. Todd—lI plant only for local market, and get good results, 
planting in May and in August, but prefer planting late in the 
fall, as we get along with less work than if early planted. Our 
soil is full of weeds and grass, and we cultivate the land thor- 
oughly from early spring till we want to plant in July or August. 
If the land is kept worked well, it will be perfectly loose and clean, 
and you will have no trouble to get plants to grow. This is much 
easier than to work the ground with the plants on it. You get just as 
good results with July and August planting as in May. It is im- 
portant to keep the soil in good shape. Don’t even wait for a 
shower, and you will have no trouble to get plants to live. 

Mr. Baxter—I endorse spring planting. Plant in April and 
subsoil. When there is a drouth in July and August it is impossible 
to get plants to grow, and throw out runners. Spring is the only 
time to plant. 

Mr. Tippin—-South Missouri has so much stone on the ground, 
often we could not keep a plant alive in late summer without water- 
ing it, let alone making it grow and throw out runners. 

Dr. Whitten—TI believe it is most important to get the ground 
ready long before the plants are set for best results. Begin two 
years before setting the plants. Plow the sod and plant some crop 
to cultivate. One year next spring plowed and cultivated till time 
to plant cow-peas. The last fall plowed deep and left ground rough 
to freeze. This spring cultivate early. Get the best cultivation 
you can before the plants go out. This is the only way to keep 
weeds down. Cultivate out the weed seeds before setting the 
berry plants, not only to kill the weeds, but to get the land in a 
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spongy condition. Cow-peas are good to help in this. We are 
testing many ways, but have not gone far enough to give full re- 
sults. Keep record of special plants. Keep runners to test bearing 
qualities ; then take runners from the best and poorest and plant to 
test what relation they bear to parent. Some good producing 
plants do not have the power to reproduce in their runners. They 
vary a great deal. Some plants produce eight and ten times as 
much as others, and their runners produce some times the same as 
parents, but may vary greatly in the runners from a grown plant. 
Not only learn the plants good to produce, but those which also 
reproduce the same good traits in their offspring. Some say there 
is nothing in pedigreed plants, but we find certain plants that 
produce in runners as good as the parent plant. Take two plants— 
runners from one will be variable, some good and some not; the 
cther one will cling to the parent traits. Comparatively few straw- 
berry plants have this power fixed for true reproduction. Believe 
that Mr. Tippin’s plan is good for the large commercial grower. 
If had opportunity to choose seasons, prefer July or August. Get 
larger flower clusters, etc. We find the same thing in pansy plants. 
Spring planting produces small flowers, while those planted in 
August store up a large amount of plant food and will produce 
larger blooms. Believe that in strong, well prepared soil can get 
better results. This would hardly do for commercial planting, as 
we cannot watch the plants so close. 

President Dutcher—Generally plant in August with us. One 
season with another; would not plant in August in this high, ridgy 
land. In Nelson’s districts they roll the land the last thing. Can- 
not do this here; would be losing moisture all the time, unless 
followed with the harrow or shallow cultivator. It is the same 
with field crops. We need to conserve the moisture by a dust 
mulch. One man, when picking and finds a superior fruit stalk, 
takes it up and sets it in a bed by itself. Plants from runners 
made by these plants; gets big results in production by this method. 
If they are as good in quality or size as the parent, I do not know. 

Mr. Bledsoe—I have never prepared soil until I was ready to 
set plants, and put out in early spring. Never have made a complete 
failure. The nearest to one is this year, on account of the drouth. 
Asa rule, set in April and get a good stand. Plow and hoe from 
the time they are set all through the summer, every week nearly. 
Use a little garden plow and give shallow cultivation. Am not 
cetting even weeds this season. Keep in rows as long as can. Asa 
rule they mat in one season. Rows are five feet apart, plants 
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three feet in the row. In an ordinary season they come together. 
Take a hoe and chop out a path. Mulch with straw when can get it, 
and when cannot, use anything—leaves and dirt, also cornstalks. 
In business eight years and never failed. Have sandy loam, very 
deep soil. Frost didn’t hurt our bottom land as bad as on upland 
this year. They had just begun to bloom on the bottom land, being 
late fruit. On upland were earlier sorts; they had large berries 
formed and the frost hurt them badly, but didn’t hurt those on 
low land. The latter was surrounded by timber, which may have 
protected them somewhat. Generally plant corn in the berry patch. 
Cannot cultivate crop very long, only with a hoe, as runners shut 
off the plowing. 

Mr. Sinnock—What about fruit on the two Ben Davis apple 
trees in this bottom? 

Mr. Bledsoe—When I moved out, fourteen years ago, there 
were eleven trees, set out in odd places where I couldn’t plow. 
They were twelve to fifteen years old then, and had never been 
trimmed. Have gathered a good crop from them every year; one 
year over two hundred bushels off of the eleven trees. Put out 
1,000 to 1,200 trees there. The frost hurt the apple crop on the 
ground, but did not hurt the berries. 

Mr. Baxter—By all means use roller to firm the ground and 
harrow to loosen the top soil. 

Secretary Goodman—tThere is a great deal of difference in 
methods of packing and shipping. This has much to do with the 
condition in which fruit reaches market. Some growers’ fruit 
almost invariably reaches market in good condition, while some 
just the other way. I love to grow the fruit, but rather dislike the 
business part of handling and marketing. Would be glad to divide 
with some one doing it—I to grow the fruit and they to market it. 
Mr. Richardson packed over two hundred crates per acre from 
his planting, and received around $1.80. Will briefly state that in 
picking berries, either for car loads or express, there should be 
certain rules for packing. The best way is to have printed rules 
covering points of color, size, how to pick, etc. Remember that 
the least possible handling is best. It is a very bad plan to repack. 
When the cells on the fruit are once broken, the fruit soon deteri- 
orates. It is necessary that the field foreman understands his busi- 
ness and enforces these rules. Sometimes the inspector will drive 
over the fields of the different growers, and, together with the 
foreman, goes among the hands, and, without special criticism, 
will point out the mistakes being made. The three most important 
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points are the stage of ripening, care in removing from the vine and 
picking first-class fruit, leaving the rest, and getting the fruit to 
the shed in good shape. The associations grade to some extent, 
and this is why the growing of one variety at a given point is 
best. They only make one grade of berries. Where the fruit must 
be graded, have the pickers do it as far as possible. As a result, 
the mistake most often made is in letting the fruit get too ripe. 
Especially is this so when shipping long distances. They let fruit 
remain on the vine same as for home market. Best way I can 
make this clear is to say that if fruit is just right for home market, 
you should have picked yesterday. Can hardly give the proper 
color on account of the different varieties. We have tried to ship 
car lots from Springfield, but often fall down. The people have 
been used to picking for home market, and can’t get to picking 
green enough to ship in car load lots. 

Mr. Thompson, Pettis Co.—Came here to learn. Have been 
in the berry business several years. Beds were all planted when 
Icame. Have been plowing out old beds, furrowing out some and 
planting some new beds. I get my ground in good shape and plant 
both spring and summer. Michaels Early, Crescent, Aroma and 
some others, with Gandy for late. 

Dr. Green—Ask if anyone had success in forcing a fall crop? 
That dollar berry from California I force with guano, and got 
a small crop of fruit. Didn’t have a spring crop on these vines. 

Mr. Tippin—In South Missouri, a few seasons ago, when the 
first crop was destroyed by frost, fruit buds set and grew a crop in 
August. 

The president appointed the following committees: 


COMMITTEES. 


On Finance—J. C. Evans, R. K. Thompson and W. D. Maxwell. 

On Flowers and Fruits—Mrs. A. Z. Moore, 8S. Y. Thornton 
and B. F. Holliday. 

Final Resolutions—G. T. Tippin, L. V. Dix and D. M. Hulen. 


VARIETIES FOR MARKET, 
(J. O. Ruder, Jefferson Barracks.) 
Remarks—Before reading it, the Secretary said that the pro- 
gram had been aranged so as to afford a complete history of plant- 
ing, growing and marketing, both in a large way and for home 
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market. This year growers were glad to sell, in some places in 
South Missouri, for $1.10 to $1.15 per crate. Not much profit at 
these figures, especially when we pay two cents per box for picking. 
Local growers here at Moberly sold nothing for less than $2.50 
per crate. Mr. Ruder is a fruit grower near St. Louis, and is very 
competent in his line. 

The American people, almost without exception, are great 
lovers of the strawberry, and throughout the list of berries pro- 
duced in this great country of ours, none take precedence over the 
strawberry. I might even go further and say, that possibly with 
the exception of the apple and peach, no other fruit is as popular 
with the American people, and enters into such general consump- 
tion. 

I am requested to give my views as to the best strawberry, 
and will state that for commercial purposes the ‘‘Klondike’”’ stands 
supreme, at the head of all varieties at present, and has held that 
position for the past two seasons wherever cultivated. 

Many good varieties have come along in the past and had their 
day, such as the “Wilson’s Albany,” “Cumberland,” “Sharpless” 
and others, and the future may bring forth new ones. 

The “Klondike” at present is the leading berry, especially so 
in southern states, where it has been raised successfully the past 
two seasons. The State of Louisiana raises nothing else, and 
other southern states are rapidly falling into line. This variety 
has the advantage of being firm, large and round, good color, and 
possesses splendid shipping qualities. 

The “Sample” is also a good variety for shipping purposes; 
it being very productive, and berries are of large size and rich 
color. 

The “Bubach” is splendid for the home market, while the 
“Gandy,” as a late variety, is very successfully raised for yielding 
berries of large, round size and exceptionally fine flavor. 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 13, 2 P. M. 


THIRD SESSION—-PROGRAM. 


Varieties and Culture of the Grape—Jacob Rommel, Chamois, 


Best Market Varieties—H. Wm. Thies, Ferguson, Mo. 
Spraying in the Vineyard—E. J. Baxter, Nauvoo, Il. 
Discussion on Grape and Cherry. 


GRAPES. 
(Jacob Rommel, Chamois, Mo.) 

Looking over the annual reports of our State Horticultural 
Society, I find all subjects relative to grapes so fully reported that 
I am at a loss as to what to add that will be of value. I will, 
therefore, confine myself to a few remarks on the subject. 

To obtain satisfactory results with grapes, as with other 
fruits, it is necessary to know what kinds are best adapted to ordi- 
nary cultivation and seasons. We have many varieties of grapes, 
and opinions on the various sorts differ so much that we often have 
to do a good deal of thinking to determine which will be the most 
profitable under our particular conditions. Some grapes do well 
in certain localities and on certain soils, but if put under differ- 
ent conditions they will not be so satisfactory. Therefore it is 
well to know which varieties are most generally successful and 
which are best for your particular use. 

It is most important to train the vines and give them proper 
attention and cultivation, and to do the work at the right time. 
This is where many fail. Pruning must be done judiciously in the 
fall as well as in the summer. Many fail to do this work at the 
proper time and others fail to do it at all. If grape vines are 
allowed to grow at will, with no summer pruning, and are per- 
mitted to mat over the fruit, so as to exclude air and sunlight, you 
may expect poor fruit, or none at all. Grape vines do best on high 
and dry land, with plenty of air and light, and not too much moist- 
ure. Too much rain and a wet soil cause rot and mildew. Weare 
then compelled to spray with Bordeaux mixture, which must also 
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be done at the proper time to secure the desired results. I find 
sulphur a good thing with which to check mildew, except in ex- 
tremely rainy seasons, when its effects are lost. 

Bagging grapes soon after blooming is quite a protection 
against fungus and insect pests and birds, which are very de- 
structive in many places. I would like to defend the birds in 
regard to them destroying grapes. Not all birds eat grapes. The 
orchard oriole is the most destructive, and is rarely seen in vine- 
yards until grapes begin to ripen. It is like the hawk, always up 
in the top of a tree, and when it is ready for its meal of grapes, 
dives straight for the patch. If this bird could be exterminated, 
we would have more grapes to pick. Other birds do not eat many 
grapes, but are, nevertheless, blamed for what the oriole has done. 
The guilty one knows well how to make its escape. The honey 
bee is also blamed for much damage to grapes, but this is another 
mistake. The bee has been given a fair test and has proved that 
it will not bother grapes, unless the skin is punctured by birds, or 
in some other way. The bee will then help itself to the spoils and 
carry it to the hive to be turned into honey, which we would other- 
wise lose. 

What kind of grapes are best to grow? Some will do better 
under all conditions than others. I will name those which have 
done best with me. 

Concord: One of our old standard sorts, does best on arbors 
and against buildings, where it is not subject to rot, as it would 
be in the vineyard. In-the vineyard the vines must be sprayed 
or the fruit bagged to protect it. 

Ives: Is very productive, healthy and strong grower; earlier 
than Concord and not subject to rot. 

Campbell’s Early: A healthy, strong grower, very productive, 
fruit of good quality, not subject to rot. Would place it at the 
head of the list for early production. 

~ Morton’s Virginia Seedling: A favorite with many as a wine 
grape, strong grower and very productive; a late grape. Bunches 
of fair size, berry medium. 

Woodruff Red: A strong grower, not subject to rot, very pro- 
ductive, most excellent quality of fruit. There is no better, if not 
permitted to overbear. A late grape; would place at the head of 
my grape list. 

Niagara White: Very productive, good grower, excellent qual- 
ity of fruit, fine, large bush and berry; subject to rot and should be 
sprayed or the grapes bagged. 
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Diamond: Same as Niagara; a fine, large, early grape of 
straw color. 

Elvira: Vine is a healthy grower, but overbears. It is grown 
largely for wine; also a favored grape for jellies. 

In closing, I would like to ask grape growers if we cannot 
control our home grape market as do the growers of Western New 
York. They take thousands of dollars every year that should re- 
main with us. We would not have to compete with them, as our 
grapes ripen fully a month before theirs, and in this we have a 
decided advantage. 


BEST MARKET VARIETIES OF GRAPES. 
(H. Wm. Thies, Ferguson, Mo.) 


The black grape varieties are the main market grapes, and 
I will mention them first and foremost. 

The Moore’s Early, although not quite as heavy a cropper as 
many of the other varieties, is a fine grape in quality, and being 
the first good grape in market, it brings good return. 

The Campbell’s Early is also a fine grape, with very large 
bunches and berries. It has, in fact, the largest bunches, but I 
do not consider it quite as good in quality as the Moore’s Early, 
but it is an immense cropper and is very apt to overbear, if not 
pruned close. 

Telegraph Grape is a heavy cropper, but it is so uneven in 
ripening that it has to be gone over every few days to get them off; 
otherwise they will crack, because the bunches are too tight. 

The Eaton Grape is a beauty all around; a very large berry 
and bunch, just the grape for a fancy trade and fancy prices. It 
is of the best quality, but it cannot stand neglect; it wants high 
cultivation to do its best. 

Ives Seedling is a cropper and a good grape for wine, but for 
table use it will not sell in our market. 

Worden is one of our best grapes for market and is a very heavy 
cropper, big, fine bunches and berries, and larger than Concord. 
Complaints are often made that it ripens too unevenly, but with 
me it has done fine, and I consider it one of the best black grapes. 

Concord, the old reliable stand-by, is still holding its place, 
and it deserves it, for we can always depend on it for a full crop. 

In white grapes I consider the Niagara and Moore’s Diamond 
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the two best for market purposes. They are both good croppers 
and of good quality. 

Elvira is a good wine grape and a good cropper, but in a wet 
season it cracks so badly that there is too much loss. After all, 
the white grapes never sell as well as the black on our market. 

In red grapes, I would consider the Brighton one of the best. 
It has large bunches and good sized berries, is of good quality and 
a good seller. : 

Amber Queen is a large bunch and berry, a heavy cropper, 
but it will overbear if not pruned close. It is very sweet, but 
sometimes bunches are somewhat loose. 

Wyoming Red is a splendid grape, of fine quality, and a fair 
cropper, medium bunches and berries. 

Delaware is a splendid grape, of fine quality, but as a cropper 
it cannot compare with others, as the bunches and berries are 
very small, but sell at high prices. 

Here, in our country, we pack grapes for market in one-fourth 
and one-half bushel baskets. We pack our fancy grapes in one- 
fifth bushel baskets, nicely filled to handle, where they make a fine 
show and sell at good prices. We pack nothing but good grapes, 
and when through cutting, we go over again and cut the balance 
for jelly grapes. 


DISCUSSION ON GRAPES. 


Col. Evans—As to cultivating the grape, do it every year. I 
have a neighbor who never stirs the ground around his grapes 
and has as good grapes as I do. He mows the weeds, prunes and 
ties up. I cultivate thoroughly, with both cultivator and hoe, and 
put on fertilizer, though my ground was better to begin with. 
Who’s right? His grapes seem just as good as mine. At least, 
he gets just as much per basket, and seems to get about as many 
grapes. Mr. Rommel named about the varieties that I would. 

Mr. Peyton—In connection with what Col. Evans has said 
about cultivation, around Boonville the wine growers have their 
vineyards in grass, and have been that way for years. They go in 
and mow about twice during the season and prune. This is all the 
work they do, and they have good success. 

Col. Evans—Don’t be too sure that this is the best way. If 
you are going to try this, do so on a small scale. I believe in good 
cultivation for fruits. 

Dr. Green—lI cultivate my grapes thoroughly, five times this 
year, giving clean culture, and have done so for several years. My 
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neighbor does not cultivate, but mows and gets as much profit as 
do. One, two and three cents don’t pay for raising. 

W. H. Johns—Why do we cultivate at all if we can raise 
them without? In Gasconade county those heavy German grow- 
ers cultivate early and clean throughout the season. Why haven’t 
they found that no work is best? 

Col. Evans—That is a most pertinent question. 

Mr. Baxter—Col. Evans is right and wrong, both. Several years 
ago I began experiments. The weeds got away from me and grew 
several feet high, but I had a good crop. But, in a lawsuit later, the 
judge sided against me, on the ground that the vines were not 
properly cared for. The object of cultivation is to produce wood 
for next season’s crop. The least cultivation you can do and get 
this result, the better off you are. You have less rot and more 
fruit, if you have enough wood growth. I have no use whatever 
for the Elvira; Noah makes a finer white wine. Concord is the 
old stand-by, and makes more money than any. I would let Wor- 
den and Telegraph alone, unless for home market. Prune heavily. 
Norton’s Virginia is good for wine exclusively; good to eat when 
well ripened. Wyoming Red is a good grape and a heavy grower. 
Moore’s Diamond is earlier than Niagara, but needs closer pruning. 
White grapes don’t sell as well as black. Delaware is the best 
red. If grafted on wild, it will produce fine clusters of fine fruit. 
I have tried the Hicks, but it is not good with us. Eaton is the 
same. McPike is all right. Hicks is inferior to the Concord. 

Mr. Johns—Mr. Rommel don’t like it. Said Campbell’s Early 
is one of our best grapes. 

Mr. Baxter—Campbell’s Early is an improved wild grape. 

Secretary Goodman—The specimens I have seen were as good 
as the Concord. Got them from Mr. Campbell. In a test with the 
McPike the Campbell’s Early got one more vote than the McPike. 


SPRAYING OF GRAPES. 
(By E. J. Baxter, Nauvoo, Ill.) 


In the spraying of grapes, as well as in the spraying of all other 
fruits, whether for the prevention of fungus diseases or the de- 
struction of insect pests, there are at least three cardinal points to 
be observed, if success is to crown our efforts. These are: 

First—To use good, pure ingredients and to make the mixture 
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properly, for if it is not made as it should be, you might as well 
pour it out on the ground for all the good that will result from using 
it. 

Second—To apply the mixture at the right time. This is also 
very important from the fact that we spray to prevent disease, not 
to cure it, and there is a time, if you delay beyond which, all other 
sprayings cannot remedy the damage done. 

Third—To apply the mixture properly. This is equally as im-. 
portant as the two foregoing conditions, for althtough your mix- 
ture may be made with good, pure ingredients, and properly made 
and applied at the right time, and yet, if not properly applied, you 
will still fail to obtain the best results—the saving of your crop. 


HOW TO MAKE THE MIXTURE. 


Procure the purest sulphate of copper (Blue stone) that you 
can—the purer the better the success. Some sulphates of copper 
contain sulphate of iron or sulphate of zinc, or both, in greater or 
less quantities. If it contain more than two to three per cent of 
these minerals, it should be rejected as impure. 

For every fifty gallons of mixture you want to make at one 
time, take six pounds of blue vitriol; put it in a common flour sack 
and suspend it in a wooden vessel containing more or less clean 
water, according to the quantity of vitriol you want to dissolve or 
the amount of mixture you wish to make. Six pounds of vitriol 
should never be dissolved in more than twenty-five gallons of water 
——half the amount of mixture to be made—and you can easily dis- 
solve as many pounds in as many gallons of water in several hours 
if you wish to do so. The temperature of the water makes but 
little difference, if any. The secret of dissolving the vitriol rap- 
idly is to keep it as near the surface of the water as possible and 
to agitate it occasionally by plunging it up and down in the water. 
We find it more convenient to put enough vitriol to dissolve, to 
make a batch or two of mixture, the evening before we intend to 
begin to spray. 

Another ingredient necessary is good stone lime. This should 
be as free from grit and residue, after being slaked, as possible. 
There is a great difference in this respect in different limes. Some 
limes will slake almost entirely, leaving no perceptible grit or resi- 
due. This grit, or residue, sometimes depends also on. the manner 
in which the lime is slaked. Great care should be taken in per- 
forming this operation. Be very careful that the lime does not 
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burn in the slaking, for if it does, it is useless for your purpose— 
it will not blend with the vitriol water and it will not make a per- 
fect mixture. Such imperfect mixtures, besides being no protec- 
tion against rot, are liable to scorch the foliage and injure the fruit 
of the vines to which it is applied. We prefer in early spring to 
slake all the lime we need for some time—say at least a barrel at a 
time. We keep this slaked lime in a pit or in lime or sugar barrels 
sunk in the earth, covering the lime with a little water to keep from 
drying. These ingredients, vitriol water and putty lime, as we 
call it, you can prepare as suits your convenience, but they should 
never be mixed—that is, the Bordeaux mixture should never be 
made until you are ready to use it, and then use it the same day as 
made. Also, be very careful never to use the fresh slaked lime, 
while hot, in making the mixture. 

When ready to make your mixture, ascertain the capacity in 
gallons of the vat, barrel or vessel in which you are to make your 
mixture, and for every fifty gallons of capacity take twelve pounds 
of this slaked or “putty” lime and put it in your mixing vat or 
barrel. Then add a little water and work thoroughly with a hoe 
to dissolve the lime, and, as it dissolves, keep adding water until 
your vat or barrel contains nearly one-half the quantity of mixture 
you want to make. If your lime be gritty and there is much de- 
posit after dissolving this lime, water should be strained through a 
fine sieve before adding the vitriol water. With the lime we use, 
we very seldom find it necessary to strain the lime water. Have 
in another vat or barrels, standing alongside of your mixing vat, 
the proper amount of blue vitriol dissolved and diluted to nearly 
one-half of the amount of mixture you want to make, and, when 
your lime water is all ready, pour this vitriol water into your mix- 
ing vat containing the lime water as quickly as possible, stirring 
the mixture thoroughly the while with a hoe. Made in this way, 
your mixture will be perfect, and you can apply it without any 
doubt of success, if applied at the right time and in the proper way. 


WHEN TO SPRAY. 


If the vineyard has been sprayed before, and especially if the 
grapes have been rotting badly in previous years, I would recom- 
mend that the vineyard, as soon as pruned in the spring, the brush 
and leaves dragged out and burnt and the canes tied up, be thor- 
oughly sprayed with a solution of sulphate of copper, four pounds of 
copper to fifty gallons of water, and no lime. Spray thoroughly 
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the canes and the trunks of the vines, the posts of the trellis, and 
even the ground under the vines, especially if there be rotted berries 
lying there. In this spraying, and in this one only, you should 
make the vines and the posts of the trellis almost dripping wet. 
If the vineyard has been successfully sprayed in the past, or if the 
grapes have not rotted to any serious extent, this spraying may be 
dispensed with, and the first spraying made with the Bordeaux 
mixture a few days before the vines begin to bloom. Never use 
the pure vitriol water solution on any plants after the buds begin 
to open. 

Another spraying should be made with the Bordeaux mixture 
right after blooming time, when the berries are well set. This 
spraying, and the one just before blossoming, are the most im- 
portant of all the season, especially this one right after blossoming. 
[f it should be omitted, all others will be of no avail. Other spray- 
ings can be made from ten days to two weeks apart, according to 
the condition of the weather; the heavier the rains, the oftener 
should the spraying be done, up to about the first of July. If you 
spray after that date you will very likely spot your grapes to such 
an extent as to injure them for market. If thought necessary, later 
sprayings can be made with the carbonate of copper and ammonia 
solution, without any danger of spotting the fruit or of injuring the 
vines, and it is almost as effective against rot as the Bordeaux mix- 
ture. And yet we have had mildew and grape rot here as exten- 
sively and in as malignant a form as in any other place in the 
United States previous to the time we began spraying. In fact, to 
get a good crop of grapes in those days was the exception. Since 
we began spraying, in 1890, we have never lost a crop, and we 
have never sprayed, except as in an experimental way, after the 
Ath of July. 


HOW TO SPRAY. 


Procure a good pump with plenty of force and the very best 
nozzles that are to be found in the market. A good nozzle that 
will throw out plenty of fine mist—the finer the better— is of 
absolute importance. Poor pumps, with scant force, and poor 
nozzles that throw out a coarse spray are absolutely worthless for 
this purpose, and are are excessively costly, even as a gift. In 
applying the Bordeaux mixture—or any other spray—use plenty 
of force, and be sure to cover every part of the vine, fruit and 
wood, as well as the foliage, with as fine a mist as possible, and be 
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careful not to continue to the point of saturation, so that the 
spray will run and dry. 

This course of treatment, faithfully followed, will save a 
crop of grapes in the worst infected vineyard that I have ever 
known. After from two to four years of this kind of treatment, 
two sprayings in one season will be enough to save your crop 
in ordinary seasons. We have saved our crop for the past sev- 
eral years with two sprayings. 


DICUSSION ON GRAPE AND CHERRY. 


Mr. Nahm—I was in the grape growing business, but thought 
would have to get out on account of the rot, so went to spraying; 
got Stahl’s machines. They were the first I ever knew of, but 
have used them since 1891, and have never had a loss yet. The 
spray must be carefully made and strained, so it will not clog 
the nozzles. I have used it for fifteen years. Spraying absolutely 
protects the grape from rot. We have to contend with the mil- 
dew, and find that it is our worst enemy. Reisling mildews badly. 
There are several strains of Reisling. Those on the bluffs of 
the Missouri river make the best wine of any—the nearest like 
imported wine. , 

Question—Having dissolved the sulphur and mixed the lime, 
how proceed? 

Answer—Apply right after bloom; in very wet seasons it 
pays to spray twice. The fruit is most easily affected right after 
it is set. After the berries are as big as peas, the mildew don’t 
often attack the fruit. It may attack the young leaves, but not 
the fruit. 

Mr. Baxter—With the Reisling, or kinds subject to mildew, 
it is important to spray just before blooming. Some one said 
that grapes were not profitable at two or three cents. Wish I 
could be sure of getting this for my crop. I could get independ- 
ently wealthy. 

Secretary Goodman—What is the most uncongenial soil for 
grapes? 

Dr. Whitten—We have a heavy clay soil, as bad as any for 
grape growing. Our grapes rot badly. We cultivate well, shallow, 
early in the season; then put in cow-peas the first of July for a 
cover crop. Since we began doing this have got the best results 
of any, and have tried many mulches, but cow-peas are the best. 
We can get a good growth by using early varieties. If grapes mil- 
dew, spray just before the bloom, and for rot just after bloom. 
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Usually spray a third time, and, if wet, spray five times. We get 
very good grapes of nearly all varieties by spraying, and those left 
unsprayed rotted enirely. This was especially true of the Herbe- 
mont. All the fruit rotted on the unsprayed vines. We have 
grown 260 varieties, and still have about 200 varieties. Would say 
that the best varieties for general purposes were Moore’s Early, 
Worden and Concord for black, and Moore’s Diamond and Niagara 
for white. There is another Winchel hybrid grape, the Green 
Mountain, which is very good, very early, sweet and delicious. 
It is in demand on our markets. Once tasted, it is always called 
for. In red grapes we have two classes. Wyoming Red is the 
best hardy for the least care. Where can take extra good care of 
them, the Brighton, Massasoit and Goethe are good. These hy- 
brids are good and worth working up a trade on. Little Norton 
Virginia suits me for a late grape; it is of fair sized fruit and 
very productive. 

Mr. Baxter—The Rogers hybrids named by Dr. Whitten 
need careful handling. They are not self-fertilizers. 


MONEY IN CHERRY ORCHARDS. 


W. D. Maxwell, St. Joe—Many in our vicinity are engaged 
in garden and truck growing—planting cherries especially—and 
they are making more money than most berries. Cherries make 
more money for us than strawberries and blackberries. Rasp- 
berries make money for our growers. D. A. Turner made a for- 
tune on small fruit. A large part of it came from cherries. The 
only difficulty is to get some one to pick them. All the people 
up there have moved to the city or have stopped working. The 
varieties mostly raised are Early Richmond and Montmorency, 
mainly the Richmond. 

Mr. Steiman—I am trying to raise cherries in a small way, 
and have some trees fifteen years old that never raise a crop of 
fruit; others that bear always. There are more inquiries for 
cherries than for any other small fruit, excepting the strawberry. 
I could sell five or six hundred bushels. I believe Montmorency 
and Early Richmond are best varieties. We need an early and 
a late fruit. Dwarf trees seem to bear earlier and give best re- 
sults. I plant Montmorency principally, but want to find a No. 1 
good late cherry. 

Col. Evans—I had some experience in growing cherries for 
money. eae! are all right, if anyone has got a good local market. 
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ders. If you have to ship the fruit, either a short or long distance, it 
isa problem. I have several thousand trees’ several hundred miles 
from market and no local market. Early Richmond is the only 
cherry I would plant, and if going to please my own taste, I would 
get Yellow Spanish or Gov. Wood. The Wragg is a good looker 
sometimes, but not always. 

Dr. Whitten—I want to ask what is the relation of cherries 
to the different exposures. Is it as sensitive to location and slopes 
as other fruits? 

Col. Evans—Plant them on top of a hill, and the higher the 
better. | 

Mr. Dix—Cherries are the only fruit that will succeed with- 
out cultivation. Early Richmond is the best. 

Question—Is it safe to prune cherry trees? 

Mr. Dix—Never prune cherries. 

G. T. Tippin—Speaking of a location for a cherry orchard, I 
have about concluded that the slope of the weather has more to 
do with it than the slope of the land. I got up to say something 
in defense of the English Morello; for I can remember. when it 
was the most popular variety. It has been dying for the last 
few years. This is just what is wanted for a late fruit. It has 
occurred to me that the difficulty with the English Morello might 
be attributed to the stock upon which it is worked. I think if 
propagated on the English Morello, we would have one of the 
most profitable sorts of all. The character of the Mahaleb stock - 
is to make a fall growth. When we have late warm falls, the cherry 
trees throw out a second growth, and I think this is the source of 
the injury throughout the country. I only mention the matter 
as a suggestion, but have been observing closely, and think there 
is something in this. If we can save the trees, I think this one 
of the most profitable varieties. 

Dr. Whitten—We believe that the stock on which the cherry is 
worked to be most important. In the Ozarks, I think, growers 
would succeed best, with the Morello on the same stock. This 
variety is a vigorous grower and roots deep. In the Northern 
part of the State the Early Richmond on Mahaleb stock does well. 
We don’t grow them well at the Station. There are some hill or- 
chards near enough to study. Since we cannot grow them to any 
great age or very well, we want to get the experience of others. 

Mr. Steiman—I found a number of trees had frozen or died; 
then sprouts came up from the roots and grew just as good berries 
as the old tree. 
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Mr. Dix—I bought a place with Early Richmond on it. Take 
the sprouts and grow them same as tree. 

Mr. Goodman—tThe stock is the most important part in the 
discussion. Too many plant trees worked on the Mahaleb root. 
They will not succeed in South Missouri. They do all right on 
hills in North Missouri. English Morello on the same stock is 
not good enough. It does better on Early Richmond stock. There 
is no more profitable cherry than this one if on Early Richmond 
stock. Best varieties are Early Richmond, Montmorency, 
Ostheim and English Morello. We have no fruit that gives 
so much money with so little work. Take care of them 
for four or five years along these river bluffs and then 
seed down. JI have trees at home that give good re- 
sults. Mahaleb roots do best on high, dry, porous subsoil. Need 
not be on top, but side hill. The Ostheim or English Morello 
budded on Early Richmond will live longer than on their own roots. 

Question—How are we to tell what kind of stock we are 
getting? 

Secretary Goodman—The nursery man will tell you; we do 
not want the Mazzard root at all. There are few who use the 
Early Richmond roots for propagation. Can get sprouts which 
may be planted out and budded with English Morello. 

Mr. Sinnock—Our most profitable fruit is the Early Rich- 
mond. The best fruit is the English Morello. Use the Mahaleb 
stock. It seems to do well here. 

Mr. Baxter—The question of stock was threshed over many 
years ago. I believe the trouble the last few years to be a disease; 
it seems to be the shot hole fungus. This year is a normal year 
and no fungus is seen, 

Dr. Whitten—This disease will affect the tree and kill the 
foliage, but I believe good stock on the right kind of roots will 
give us perfectly healthy trees and, perhaps, free from disease. 
It has been thought that we must mix varieties to fertilize. We 
find that English Morello and Richmond will self-fertilize if on 
the right kind of roots. 

Mr. Steiman—TIn regard to the slope, trees that bloom early, 
trees on bottom land were killed by the frost when not injured 
on high land. Will the root affect the hardiness? 

Dr. Whitten—No doubt but what the root has much to do 
with the health of the tree, and in this way, at least, affects the 
hardiness. If not on the right kind of roots, the blossoms will be 
weak and the bearing qualities small. I believe the root has more 
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to do with it than the frost, though the frost will sometimes kill 
the bloom. When trees are weak from being on the wrong kind 
of roots they will lose fruit from frost, which a good root might 
have saved. ; 

Mr. Peyton—Nurserymen use Mahaleb stock almost entirely. 
Where can we procure other stock? Mazzard and Mahaleb are all 
that are quoted. I want to know how we can obtain stock for 
propagation in a practical way. We can get sprouts for budding 
in a small way, but not for larger growing. 

Secretary Goodman—Silas Wilson of Atlantic, Iowa, used to 
make a business of- growing seedlings of the Early Richmond for 
this. purpose. You can get them in Iowa, probably. 

Mr. Baxter—I know of trees of May Duke budded on com- 
mon Morello, some on Mahaleb and some on their own stock, and 
all acted alike. 

Secretary Green, of Iowa State Society—I have been much 
interested in the cherry question. Iowa is about the North limit 
for this fruit. The money cherry of Iowa is the Early Richmond. 
Next to this is the Montmorency. Another that has been largely 
planted, but is going out of the market, is the English Morello. 
It has been attacked by the shot hole fungus, and nearly all the 
trees in the State have been killed. There are periods when these 
diseases do more damage than others. For a series of years there 
was very little damage, but the last few years many trees have been 
lost. As to the root question, we have gone over it many times. 
I would prefer the Early Richmond on its own roots and English 
Morello upon the Morello roots. Where on its own roots, it gives 
the best success with us. We know there is a great deal of influ- 
ence between the stock and the roots. I used to think there was: 
none, but know differently now. One thing we are driven to; if 
we want to raise English Morello, we most spray the trees. This 
fungus does not do very much harm to the Early Richmond, as it 
comes after the leaf is more fully developed than the later Morello. 
This is why this disease attacks the latter varieties the worst. 

Question—Are there two varieties of Montmorencies? 

Mr. Green—There are several varieties of Montmorencies, 
early and late, same as with the Morellos. The Wragg is a selected 
strain of the English Morello. There has been great confusion 
between the two, but the Wragg is the more dwarf. I believe that 
our failure with the Morello is due to disease rather than the 
stock. Many conditions come in and help to govern this matter. 
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Mr. Steiman—Would like to know of one variety of the sweet 
cherries for family use. 

Secretary Goodman—Gov. Wood. 

President Dutcher—And that don’t do any good. 

Mr. Tippin—I have an English Morello cherry orchard. Not 
a shot hole fungus on it, but trees nearly all dead. Am quite sure 
this disease has not killed the trees in South Missouri. I advo- 
cate getting the trees on their own roots. Those having sprouts 
coming can take the buds and put in them. 

Dr. Whitten—Cherry trees have been failing in recent years. 
Many think it is due to the fungus, but I would emphasize the 
fact that much of the trouble comes from other conditions. I realize 
the difficulty of nurserymen getting the right stock. We have 
trouble in the same direction. ; 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 13, 8 P. M. 


FOURTH SESSION——PROGRAM. 


Music by Tedford’s orchestra. 

Papers—Profitable Nuts—C. T. Mallinkrodt, St. Charles, Mo. 

Ornamental Trees—M. J. Wragg, Waukee, Iowa. 

Poultry in the Orchard—Mrs. A. K. Dossey, Moberly, Mo. 

Combined Fruit and Poultry Raising—C. W. Steiman, Dal- 
ton, Mo. 

Discussions. 


SOME PROFITABLE NUTS. 
(By 0. T. Mallinkrodt, St. Charles, Mo.) 


This subject has been assigned to the writer by the Honorable 
Secretary of the Missouri Horticultural Society. What constitutes 
a profitable nut is a question naturally occurring before entering 
upon this subject. 

If it were the commercial or money value alone, I fear the 
profits derived from the different varieties indigenous to Mis- 
souri would be rather small. Excepting the pecan, there is very 
little demand commercially for Missouri nuts. However, the black 
walnut and shellbark hickory are in some demand, and sufficiently 
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so to find quotation in the market reports. But there are other 
considerations that enter largely into the “profits” of nuts, and 
not the least is a generous supply of this toothsome fruit of the 
forest at our homes, to be enjoyed by our families. Another item 
of profit consists of the timber value inherent to most of our nut- 
bearing trees, which is undoubtedly, under present conditions, of 
importance commercially. 

The pecan is the most valuable in commerce, as also in do- 
mestic use, of all nuts indigenous to Missouri, and holds undisputed 
rank as such. There are natural groves of pecans in St. Charles 
county, which yield handsome returns and are highly valued by 
the owners. 

These groves occur in both the Mississippi and Missouri river 
bottoms, while none are found upland, unless planted. 

While the Missouri pecan is smaller and somewhat harder 
in shell than those grown in Texas or Louisiana, its flavor and 
general quality are very acceptable. There are many evidences 
that both defects may be remedied to a great extent by careful 
selection of seed from trees bearing fruit showing notable im- 
provements. An instance occurs to me where our so highly es- 
teemed farmer co-worker, Hon. Samuel Miller, noted a tree in 
Montgomery county, Missouri, which bore very abundantly, and 
the fruit was much superior in size, etc., and other character- 
istics to the common one. He propagated it from seed and it was 
distributed by the Department of Agriculture. As to what the 
result has been I have no knowledge; probably some members of 
your society are in a position to give information. I think Mr. 
Miller named the variety ‘‘Meyer’s Mammoth,” or something 
like it. - 

I have observed and noted several trees bearing nuts superior 
to the ordinary, one extra large, the other unusually long, with 
thin shell. This latter tree has long been highly prized for these 
qualities by the owner. These instances, I think, demonstrate 
that by careful “selection” of seed the Missouri pecan can be 
greatly improved. I trust some of the members will take up these 
experiments—my own age, “‘three score and ten,” forbids. 

While the pecan is found here in the soils and surroundings 
indicated, it will also grow and flourish in many of our uplands, 
and should find a place on every farm where the soil is composed 
of a sandy clay loam of considerable depth, such as are found 
along the bluffs of the streams end in creek bottoms. I have an 
“object lesson”? which demonstrates the correctness of the asser- 
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tion that this tree succeeds on uplands. In the early fifties of last 
century my father planted pecan nuts in a seed bed on high deep 
bluff land of the nature indicated; the young trees thrived nicely, 
and after two or three years’ growth, most of them were removed 
to places of intended permanency. One remained undisturbed in 
the seed bed. Of those trees transplanted, few survived and are 
living now; while the tree left undisturbed has now a trunk thirty 
inches through, and its branches cover a radius of fifty or sixty 
feet in diameter, and is of corresponding height. ‘This tree has 
borne good crops of nuts many years and shows no lack of vigor 
as time passes. Those transplanted, which survived the ordeal of 
all “nut trees” in transplanting, are about one-fourth the size of 
the one left undisturbed. They, however, began to bear nuts 
nearly as soon as the former and appear to be the best, or more 
profuse bearers, although owing to being much less in size, do 
not produce the same quantity, size and quality of nut being equal. 
_ This instance demonstrates, first, that the pecan can be successfully 
transferred from its naturally preferred soils to large areas in Mis- 
souriuplands. A trial ought to be made by all who have a homestead. 
The experiment is inexpensive and attended with little labor. I 
hope many will act on this humble suggestion, and thus assist in 
greater dissemination of this valuable nut. 

Regarding the manner of planting and treating ‘nut seed,” I 
will speak further on. Whether or not the southern pecan can be 
successfully grown in the climate and soils of Missouri, and how 
to propagate from seed or by grafting or budding, is a subject 
which appears worthy of thorough experiment. 

The “hickory nut”? probably holds second rank commercially. 
It occurs, as far as I know, in four distinct varieties, viz.: 1. 
Shellbark (small, sometimes called “soft shell”); 2. Shellbark 
(large) ; 3. Black hickory (probably so named on: account of its 
dark colored bark); 4. Pig nut, or white hickory. The two first 
named are the only kinds that have any commercial value in the 
market as nuts. The small shellbark occurs on almost all of our 
uplands, even on high gravelly hillsides, or on elevated plateuas of 
thin soil, where the trees are usually most productive; on deep, 
porous clay soils the trees attain the greatest height and are of 
quite rapid growth. Besides the delicious nuts it bears, this va- 
riety is of great value now, and in the near future will likely be 
one of our most sought after timber trees by the industries. Of 
the timber. value I shall speak further on in this paper. 

The large shellbark hickory to my knowing is found indige- 
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nous on ridges of blue pitchy soil, or somewhat “hard-pan” creek 
bottoms. The nut is flattened invariably, and I have seen such 
that measured from 114 to 2 inches in breadth and same in length, 
The kernel is large, meaty and of rich flavor. This variety sells 
most readily in market and commands highest prices usually. The 
tree is less vigorous than the small shellbark, being more branchy 
and inclined to spread. For this and other reasons it has not the 
same timber value of the former. 

The black hickory has little value, is at least much inferior to 
the shellbark in nut and timber, hence will find little consideration. 
It is most prevalent on so-called “Black Jack” lands. The nut of 
this variety is of about the size of the small shellbark, of charac- 
teristic elongated form, has a hard shell and small kernel of fair 
flavor. It is relished by hogs as a winter mast. 

The white, or pig nut, hickory: The nut of this variety has 
a bitter kernel and is hardly edible. The shell is very thin, hence 
easily broken. In size it is the smallest of the four kinds here 
mentioned. Its only value as a nut is as a “winter mast” and is 
relished by hogs, squirrels, etc., after hard freezing and when 
there is little else to pick up in the timber land. The sobriquet 
“nig nut” is probably derived from this characteristic. It is most- 
ly found on rich, deep upland and generally among other heavy 
timber growth. The tree grows a straight trunk of some length 
and has considerable value as timber. 

Walnut: Is it necessary to say anything to Missourians about 
this highly valuable nut tree? Can its timber value be properly 
esteemed or estimated? As to its nut fruit, it is so well known to all 
that little remains to be said. While the nut is not what is called 
by critics first class, yet I doubt if any other kind will compare in 
consumption by our people. 

The tree bears abundantly and very seldom fails us with its 
bountiful supply of nuts. It flourishes on high and low lands, 
along roadsides, gulches and brooks. The nut is easily gathered 
and prepared for the market, where I notice it finds steadily in- 
creasing demand (and, considering the little cost of growing, 
garnering and preparation), at quite remunerative prices. It is 
today, and likely will remain so a long time, the most used, and 
hence relished, nut fruit of the middle west. If we cannot grow 
the English walnut in Missouri, the black walnut we have without 
cost almost in all rural sections, and we may indulge and enjoy 
what bountiful nature provides. 

Butter Nut, or White Walnut: In my “boy days” this nut was 
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considered fit only for hogs to crack. It recently has grown in 
favor with many, for its peculiarly rich aromatic flavored kernel. 

The tree is found in abundance on rich hillsides or gulches; it 
is a small spreading tree, very hardy and quite productive. The 
nut is of elongated shape, often 214 to 3 inches in length, corru- 
gated or ribbed shell, which is quite hard. These, like, in fact, all 
nuts, should remain undisturbed on the trees until they drop, fully 
ripened, and then left to dry and cure several weeks, or even 
months before eating. The timber is of little value. . 

The sweet chestnut is not indigenous to Missouri. Many trees 
have been planted in experiment with varied success, wherever such 
trials came under my observation. In most cases the tree grows 
quite well and is hardy. It bears an abundance of burrs, contain- 
ing the embryo nuts, which, however, fail to fill out. I suppose 
this condition is caused by imperfect fertilization. I have not 
had occasion to note whether this same defect exists also where the 
trees grow in groves or clusters. I will be pleased to hear of the 
experience of others on the chestnut in Missouri. 1 speak here of 
the American sweet chestnut. 

My father many years ago secured some Spanish, or Italian, 
chestnuts, fresh, some of which, after planting, grew well the first 
year or two, and then winter killed to the collar. After sprouting 
up again, this freezing was repeated until final decay. 

I have been informed the beach nut occurs largely in Southeast 
Missouri, where it is esteemed as edible, and forms excellent and 
abundant mast. For further information I leave this variety to 
some one who knows. 

Hazel nut, our filbert, let us call it: This nut grows on a low 
shrub on stalks varying from three to six or more feet in height, 
according to fertility of soil and other conditions surounding its 
location, but why describe it further, for who in rural Missouri 
does not know the hazel nut—or brush? I have seen the greatest 
crop of nuts on patches located on gravelly knolls, where the canes 
grew about three feet high and where the burrs hung so thick 
that a boy might pick a bushel of them in ten minutes. But like 
many other good things provided for our enjoyment by nature, 
our people have in a thoughtless way and for want of care and 
protection from stock, and so forth, allowed this valuable plant to 
become almost extinct, at least so in the more densely settled sec- 
tions. A few square rods of suitable ground set to a hazel patch 
and protected from browsing cattle will, I am sure, afford an 
abundant supply of toothsome nuts, and will finally lead to a more 
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extensive culture for commercial purposes, especially so because 
it can be profitably grown on soil that will produce little else. I 
have heard of experiments in growing the English or European 
filbert, etc. but have no information as to results. Probably some 
members can give information regarding its success or failure in 
Missouri soil and climate. 

I herewith close my remarks on “nuts,” hoping that by this 
humble effort many of our younger horticulturists may be induced 
to turn their attention to the subject, and by their efforts bring 
about such improvements in the merits and value for commercial 
as well as home use as by diligent and persistent experiments, 
aided by intelligent observation, may be attained. As encourage- 
ment let us look back only a short time and note what progress has 
been made in improving our native grape, the “fox grape,’”’ which 
was transformed into that queen of American grapes, the Concord, 
and the long list of descendants. Truly, if success inspires to 
effort here we have inspiration, now let effort follow. 

There is another object to be attained in “nut” culture, how- 
ever, by no means inferior to the subject so far considered in this 
paper, which is the value of the timber furnished by our native 
nut bearing trees, and which in less than a century will probably 
far over-balance the crop of nuts. To speak to this intelligent 
body of men of the value commercially of the black walnut timber 
would be presumptuous; all of us know how eagerly it is sought 
after at this time and what vast amount of it is annually used in 
manufacturing industries. And where are the future groves to 
supply the ever increasing demand? JI venture the assertion that 
a grove planted this fall will be worth a fabulous amount before 
the close of this century. Thousands of those trees may be grown 
on land unfit for cultivation and used as pasture while the trees 
grow apace; a gulch between hills where the flow of rain enriches 
the soil will cause a walnut to flourish. But why speak of this to 
you? I will say: Observe where walnut or other timber thrives, 
there plant. The hickory tree is also rapidly advancing in timber 
value. It is the best by far for axe-helves and many other tool 
handles, but the greatest consumption is for buggy and carriage 
spokes, felloes, poles, shafts, etc., etc. Manufacturers of these 
articles in their convention rather discuss where to obtain the tim- 
ber than where to dispose of the products for which the demand is 
rapidly increasing in foreign countries, as well as in our own, on 
account of their superiority. Pecan timber is also well adapted 
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to these articles, and I am told that many trees are cut annually 
for the timber that is in them. 

With a few remarks on planting groves, etc., I submit this 
paper to your consideration, hoping that many points regarding 
“nut culture” will be brought out from which beneficial results will 
be obtained. 

If I were to plant a nut grove for any purpose, either fruit or 
timber, I would prepare a nice mellow seed bed, where the trees 
were to remain; then select finest and most perfect specimens, al- 
ways well matured on tree, and plant two inches deep and cover 
with rich, well decomposed leafmold, and if that is not obtainable, 
with well rotted manure, mixed in equal proportions of light sandy 
loam. This procedure I recommend for fall planting, which time 
I think is preferable to spring planting. If, for some reason, plant- 
ing must be deferred until spring, then “rarify” the seed in fall by 
mixing with mold as for covering and place in shallow boxes, 
which keep on the ground in some situation where subject to rain 
and snow, as well as freezing and thawing. Keep moist, not 
soggy wet. Plant as directed for fall planting. Always plant 
nuts. To transplant a nut tree successfully is difficult, and results 
will never be as satisfactory as by the former method, or planting 
the nut. Place several nuts in each place; if more grow than 
wanted, remove surplus. Be careful not to injure or cut the tap 
root of those left to grow. On this will depend your success. If 
your seed fails to grow from one cause or another, replant with 
nuts. Defer thinning until plants are one or two years old. 

Need I say that the young trees should have cultivation and 
be protected from stock? 


NUTS—DISCUSSION. 


Secretary Goodman.—I want to speak a word in favor of the 
nuts of Missouri. The writer of this paper and Mr. Tuebner of 
Lexington, furnished an exhibit at the Fair. They displayed 40 
varieties and filled two large show cases, which were generally ad- 
mired. I am sure that the nut industry can be extended to be a 
valuable one in our State. Among the varions nuts in this exhibit 
was a hybrid—a cross between a pecan and a hickory, A tree of this 
kind is worth hundreds of dollars. We ought to extend this kind 
of work. I have chestnut trees at home 25 to 30 years old that 
always bear a crop of nuts, and have for 20 years. They are now 
in full bloom and are a beauty spot to the city. This shows what 
can be done on the uplands of Missouri. We must have a grove to 
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get good bearing trees. There are some soft shelled hickory nuts 
that are worth as much as the soft shelled pecans of the south, about 
which we hear so much. 

Mr. Steiman—I have been studying if it would not be profit- 
able to plant nut trees on the uplands, where orchards do not do 
well. Would it not be a good thing to plant nuts in the vacancies? 

Dr. Green.—Speaking of the pecans in Texas, last year it was 
said that one certain tree produced three hundred dollars’ worth of 
nuts. At San Angelo, Texas, were the finest pecans I ever saw, 
and brought some of them home, and they are now growing very 
well. At what age should they begin bearing? 

Secretary Goodman.—At about ten years. 

Mr. Thornton.—I got some Texas pecans 18 years ago. Trees 
are now 12 to 15 feet high, but have never had a crop. 

Mr. Nahm.—I have a neighbor who planted the same and trees 
set fruit, but never fully mature the fruit. Better stick to Missouri 
nuts. 

Col. Evans.—Would it pay us to add some foreign nuts? 

Dr. Whitten.—We planted some Japan walnuts, and some trees 
began bearing at three years of age. The trees grew fast and well, 
but in the winters now and then nearly winter-kill, but made a 
good growth the next year. Ido not think them at all better than 
the pecan, walnut and hickory of Missouri, except that they add 
variety. I have tried many strains of walnuts. European nuts 
grow at Carthage, but not many of them live over our winters. 
The kinds that will do not bear as good fruit as our walnuts. We 
are making a collection of pecans and chestnuts. Pecans are nine 
or ten years old. A few of them bore a little last year and also will 
this. Chestnuts, when grafted, begin to bear at two and three 
years old. In regard to the difficulty of transplanting, if we wait 
till the leaves are fairly well pushed out before transplanting, it is 
not so difficult, but do not wait till the twigs begin to grow. It is 
easy to graft if we will wait till a good growth has started in the 
spring, but fail in dormant trees. We are budding nut trees later 
each spring with better results each time. 

“Ornamental Trees,” by M. J. Wragg, Waukee, Iowa, was read 
by Mr. Goodman. 
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ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


(M. J. Wragg, Des Moines, Iowa.) 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Missouri State Horti- 
cultural Society: 


I am pleased to have the opportunity of adding some little to 
the subject of Ornamental Trees, as assigned me by your Secretary. 
The great State of Missouri, like my own state and others of the 
prairie region, has just passed through its pioneering stages in the 
way of tree planting. We are now in the age of development. We 
are not so much interested now in looking for trees for utility, for 
wood on the farm and for quick windbreak purposes; but for 
beauty, symmetry and general ornamental characteristics—trees 
for giving landscape effect, for adorning our home grounds and 
embellishing our parks and cemeteries. The subject ‘Ornamental 
Trees” appeals to us particularly at the present time, as it is one 
that is attracting attention more today than ever before. 

Any tree, to have value, must either have qualities or hardi- 
ness, or be indigenous to the section of the country where it is to be 
planted. There is no beauty in trees that are exotic, that cannot 
stand the rigor of our winters or the drouth,of our summers, that 
are weakened by our different climatic conditions. So in the choice 
of our ornamental trees in the great Northwest the question of har- 
diness is the first one to consider. 

As to what constitutes an ornamental tree, I consider that 
every tree has its place, and has certain beauties and characteristics 
not found elsewhere. One must consider the location where it is 
to be planted and its environment before judging as to its qualities 
as an ornamental tree. Trees must be grouped in such a way that 
they add to the harmony of the whole and at the same time con- 
trast in such a way as to bring out the individual beauty of each 
tree. We never noticed this so well exemplified as we did a few 
days ago in visiting our old home, where there were some old Cut- 
leaf Birch, with their swaying branches and snowy bark, sugges- 
tive of airy grace and beauty; and a short distance away were some 
specimens of the Kentucky Coffee Nut, with their strong, stout 
branches, standing in bold relief, making a striking contrast and 
beautiful background for the swaying, graceful birch, and giving an 
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added beauty to the whole, which would have been lost had either 
been alone. 

We are glad to know that many of the trees from our forests, 
that we have known all our lives, are being recognized by the edu- 
cated tree-planter as ornamental. We must get acquainted with 
our native trees. We have the best in the world, and they are 
adapted to our needs. We are glad that the ornamental character- 
istics of our native trees have begun to attract attention and that 
men have commenced to propagate many that are common to our 
forests, and are commendable for their rugged strength and hardi- 
ness, as well as useful for ornamental purposes. Where is there 
amore ornamental family of trees than our oaks—the Scarlet Oak, 
the Red Oak, White Oak and Bur Oak? They each have peculiar 
characteristics, but each has its place to fill, and, when properly 
planted, becomes one of the best ornamental trees used. 

Trees must be selected for the position they are to fill. For 
extensive home grounds we have certain of our native trees, such 
as the White Elm, the Sycamore, White Thorn, Hackberry, Sugar 
Maple and Red Maple. A few of these can be grouped so that a 
beautiful effect can be produced, and yet the individuality of each 
tree maintained. But on the small grounds to do this fewer trees 
must be used, as the crowding of a tree is detrimental to its growth 
and development. Where a stout and symmetrical tree is needed, 
the Hackberry is recognized as one of the best. The native Syca- 
more is a very ornamental tree, whetlter grouped or planted singly. 
It is a good tree for the city where hard usage is given, and there 
is no tree that will stand the smoke better than this variety. The 
White Elm is the most ornamental of the whole Elm family. There 
are several varieties of this Elm that are indigenous to your State, 
but the White Elm is the only one worthy of attention as an orna- 
mental and shade tree. It can adapt itself to more conditions than 
any other tree, is free from disease, a fast grower, strong, and re- 
tains its foliage as long as any tree that we have. For landscape 
effect in my work I have frequently used the White Birch and the 
Wisconsin Weeping Willow together, planting near lakes and arti- 
ficial ponds. 

When it comes to our smaller ornamental trees and large 
shrubs, we have an endless number of them to choose from, and 
with the intelligent use of them with our large trees one can pro- 
duce most any effect desired. Of the smaller growing ornamental 
trees from our forests the American Euyonimus Black Hawk (Vi- 
bernum Prunifolia) and Hop Tree (Ptedia Trifoliata) are dis- 
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tinct in their habit of growth, and, when blended with other trees, 
are quite ornamental, and are all used to good advantage in mass 
planting, in large lawns and in park work. Of the Mountain Ash 
family we are more or less accustomed to planting the European 
form, which is a good tree, quite symmetrical, and, when ladened 
with large scarlet fruit, is very attractive. But we believe that the 
American Mountain Ash makes a handsome tree and should be 
planted more. When the young tree is in the nursery it is not a 
good grower, and when removed from the forest is hard to trans- 
plant, yet it has certain characteristics that recommend it for gen- 
eral planting, and it should be better known than it is. 

Trees of a weeping habit all have their place in landscape 
gardening. While we have never been partial to their use, yet the 
Camperdown Weeping Elm and Tea’s Weeping Mulberry are strik- 
ing and beautiful trees, and when planted in their proper place, 
where they will blend and harmonize with the suroundings, can be 
used with good success. 

The American Linden, to our mind, stands at the head as one 
of the most handsome trees we have. When properly grown it is 
symmetrical and graceful, with beautiful foliage, and has a certain 
dignity not found in many trees, and it attracts attention, whether 
planted singly or grouped, as we often find them in their natural 
habitat. 

In the grouping of ornamental trees the evergreen has a place. 
There are many beautiful spruces indigenous to our country, such 
as the Black Hill Spruce, Engleman Spruce, White or Silver Spruce 
and the Peerless Blue Spruce of the Rocky Mountains. Each one 
is ornamental by itself, and when properly grouped with decidious 
trees and shrubs, form pleasing effects. The Blue Spruce from the 
west is the best beyond a doubt, and is a tree that should be on 
every lawn. This spruce, with its unique growth and peculiar 
color, with its rich blue tone, makes a commanding object. Of our 
pines we must select those that are adapted to the conditions which 
prevail. If one has a moist retentive soil, the White Pine is all 
right and is a beauty, but where conditions are rather arid and 
droughty during parts of the year, the Red Pine is the very best to 
plant. 

To get the greatest beauty from Ornamental Trees one must 
study each of their characteristics. Those that have beautiful 
foliage must be planted near those with showy fruit or peculiar 
bark. The Red Haw, the Mountain Ash and Birch will show to 
advantage in this way, and the background trees intensify the char- 
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acteristics of the trees in front, and are improved by the contrast. 
It is here that the landscape gardner needs to study form and color. 
With these he arranges his different groupings and plantings, so 
when the plan is finished it produces a panoramic effect, and, at 
the same time, does not destroy the individual beauty of the differ- 
ent trees. It is well to study Nature’s method of planting on the 
mountain sides, in the valley, or at the edge of a forest. Nature 
has made these groupings so artistic, so natural and pleasing that 
they can never be excelled by the skill of man. 

In conclusion, let me urge that we get better acquainted with 
our native ornamental trees. We have the best in the world, and 
they are adapted to our needs. Then, after we have exhausted our 
home supply, it is then time to plant those of foreign birth and 
blood. Let us stick to the American tree in preference to their 
foreign cousins. European Horse Chestnut, Birch and Linden have 
their beauty, yet we have the same things in our own country, if 
not identically the same, in much better form. Why experiment 
with foreign trees when right at our very doors can be found those 
equal, if not superior, in form and foliage; which have been proved 
by decades to be perfectly hardy and adapted to our soil and cli- 
matic conditions? Then, when our list is exhausted and other va- 
rieties are needed, it is time enough to look abroad for the best to be 
found there. But for the present let us develop our home resources, 
get better acquainted with the natives at our very door, and we will 
be fully satisfied with the results. 


REMARKS. 


Secretary Goodman—To the list given in this paper, I would 
add two native trees grown here. One—the Sugar Maple—is one 
of our most beautiful trees, and the Cork Elm, which is also very 
beautiful. Specimens grow wild in the south part of the State 
and also hardy along the Missouri river. 

President Dutcher—I want to know if the Huropean Linden 
has a tap root in this country, and if there is any difference between 
this and the American Linden as to roots. The American Linden 
grows side roots only. 

Col. Evans—The writer has done full justice to the subject. 
If I were to name the prettiest trees, would say first the Sugar 
Maple, then the American Linden. The Coffee Tree is prettier in 
some parts of the year. There are many pretty trees if well grown. 

W. D. Maxwell—Prefer the White Elm for yards, It is beau- 
tiful and has no objectionable features, 
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POULTRY IN THE ORCHARD. 


(Mrs. A. K. Dossey, Publisher, Ladies Poultry Journal, Moberly, Mo.) 


God in his wisdom has created everything, so that a combi- 
nation of things succeeds better than any thing alone can succeed. 
This is true in animate as well as inanimate life—in material things 
as well as immaterial things. Take, for instance, a single specimen 
in the plant kingdom and plant it alone, far from all vegetation, 
and you will have a fruitless plant. Isolate the individuals of any 
species of animals, and their race will soon become extinct. Take 
a single note in any melody, with all the variations on the musical 
scale, and while you may make a tune of it, you can never make the 
sweet, pleasing and melodious music as when combined with other 
harmonious notes or sounds. Make a harmonious combination in 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms, and you will have a bountiful 
harvest and an abundant increase. 

Now this subject of raising poultry in the orchard is a com- 
bination of two industries that will harmonize admirably, 
as each is a benefit to the other, and will balance up happy 
and pleasing returns for the labor and capital invested; and the 
great wonder is that this subject receives so little attention by the 
fruit growers of our western states. In-the eastern states, how- 
ever, there has been some experimenting along this line, and fruit 
growers have learned of the benefits and advantages and are raising 
poutry in their orchards. 

There could be no better location for our poultry yards and 
ranges than in the orchard. Poultry, like birds, are great insect 
destroyers. They are up early and late in search for insect food, 
which they relish so well and is so beneficial to them. They are 
after those that fly in the air, crawl on the trees and ground or bur- 
row in them. They will scratch everything ‘“‘topsy turvy” for a 
bug or worm, and then why not give them a chance in your or- 
chards? 

The insects are one of the great enemies to successful fruit 
growing, and the poultry can help us largely in their destruction, 
if given a chance to show their ability, and will gladly do it. We 
cannot guarantee that they will do the whole business all alone, 
but they will surely save the sprayer many hard licks and the fruit 
grower many dollars that he will have to spend for rank poison to 
use in his spray solution. 
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The poultry in the orchard are also co-workers with the fruit 
grower in minimizing the work of fertilization. Their droppings 
and the manure from the poultry houses are very rich, and the fer- 
tilizing benefits to our orchards cannot be overestimated; and its 
utilization rendered so easily, applied by having the poultry ranging 
all over the grounds occupied by the trees, makes poultry in the or- 
chard still of greater importance than is even thought or realized 
by those that never try it. 

Now, on the other hand, the orchard is no more benefited by 
the poultry being in it than are the poultry for having the pleasure 
to be there. It is an ideal place for them, where they can drink 
in the comforts of a nice, shady pasture and scratch to their 
hearts’ content. This means health and vigor to the fowls—well- 
filled egg basket and all in all a profitable fruit and poultry business. 

We wish to give you a few facts to prove the truth of the 
foregoing statements, gathered from an article published in the 
American Poultry Advocate, written by Mr. A. F. Hunter, associate 
editor. He tells us of a visit to a Mr. Tillinghast’s farm, near 
Vernon, Conn.: 

Mr. Tillinghast has a large orchard. Part of it consists of 
apple trees and plums seven years old. In this young orchard he 
has a poultry ranch, in which he keeps some 3,000 Brown Leghorn 
hens ranging. He says the growth those trees attained in seven 
years is a revelation, and the quality of the fruit produced is a 
marvel. The trees are from 6 to eight inches through above the 
ground, and have borne good crops of fruit for the past two or 3 
years. The crop in 1905 averaged a barrel a piece for the trees, 
and the quality of the fruit was found the richest, juiciest and most 
toothsome ever tasted. 

Here is the argument for having poultry in the orchard well 
illustrated. The splendid growth of those trees and the abundant 
crops, to which should be linked the rich quality of the fruit, tell 
the story of what poultry droppings, distributed over the surface, 
will do for apple trees, and the fact that fowls keep such noxious 
insects as the apple borer away gives additional strength to the 
argument. 

And we believe the extra-good quality of the flesh of those 
apples is due to the richness of the food the apple trees get from 
the poultry droppings. Why not? An apple tree cannot grow 
abundant crops of fruit without having food supplied of which to 
make fruit. If the food is rich, will not the quality of the fruit be 
finer, richer? We believe it will, and believe those fine apples from 
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Mr. Tillinghast’s trees are to be credited to the poultry. 

Now, if a man in Connecticut can have such marvelous success 
with poultry in his orchard, why not Missouri men have the same? 
It is time for us to wake up. 

If you want the best results from your trees and the best fruit 
in the world, keep your poultry in the orchard. 


COMBINED FRUIT AND POULTRY FARMING. 
(By O. W. Steiman, Dalton, Mo.) 


The one important question that confronts the average fruit 
grower is how to utilize the orchard so that it will pay its yearly 
expenses and interest upon the investment until the young trees 
come to bearing age. 

Many inventions have been sought out to solve the problem. 
Some have resorted to sowing their orchard land to grass, and then 
using it to pasture sheep and hogs. Other fruit growers have fol- 
lowed the continuous cropping system, while others have sown their 
young orchards down to clover and cut it for hay. All of these 
systems persistently followed usually end in injuring the fruit trees, 
one way or another, in injuring the young tree itself or in robbing 
the soil of that fertility which should have been left to grow and 
develop the fruit in future years. 

Knowing these facts, many fruit growers have asked them- 
selves the question: ‘Does it pay to raise poultry in my orchard?” 
Like all other business propositions, “it is the man behind the gun,” 
who must have the capacity for great labor, and possess that “push 


and stick-to-it faculty” so essential to any business enterprise. To - . 


combine poultry raising with fruit growing successfully, the fruit 
erower should carefully weigh each step taken. If he wishes to 
enter poultry raising upon a large scale, he should employ an ex- 
perienced poultryman. But, like diamonds, such men are not easily 
found. 

To begin right is the gateway to quick success, even in the 
poultry and fruit business. So I shall endeavor to guide the begin- 
ner through the shoals of inexperience until he can in a measure 
sail his own craft. 

Do not overload yourself, but commence in a small way, with a 
selected number of thoroughbred fowls. Procure these birds from 
some reliable firm or person who has a reputation at stake. Twenty 
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birds to begin with, of the right quality and breed, will be a good 
commencement. As to breed or variety, any of the standard breeds 
of chickens is safe to invest in, if well taken care of by their owner. 
If such varieties as Brahmas, Plymouth Rocks, Orpingtons or 
Wyandottes are selected a person cannot go amiss, either in raising 
fowls for market or egg production. 

Provide a neat portable house for them to live in. We prefer 
one with a good floor, six by eight feet in size, six feet high in front 
and four feet in rear, with a paper-covered shed roof. Have a 
level roost made of four-inch strips, about three feet above the 
ground, over a drooping board, which should be about two feet from 
the ground. Such house can be easily moved from one place to an- 
other, thus giving the fowls new ground quarters, as well as new 
pasture. By this method of moving every part of an eighty-acre 
fruit farm, be it in cultivation or in clover, can be profitably used. 
Innumerable bugs, worms and other injurious insects will be eaten, 
which might otherwise in time destroy much valuable fruit and even 
trees. We believe that the most profit can be made by keeping only 
one variety or breed of chickens. Much fencing can be saved, and 
free range can be given.- Where practicable, turkeys and ducks 
should be added to the poultry list. Turkeys make their living on 
what they can find, and woe to the festive grasshoppers if turkeys 
are on the farm. The duck will take care of bugs that may lurk 
in its path. These are his food and medicine, and if there is one 
thing more he needs it is a shallow lake or pond to bathe in, and 
his duckship will set up his kingdom upon earth in fine style. 

Now, a few questions about increasing the flock. Do not get 
the February hatching fever if you live in Missouri. It too often 
proves fatal. There is a time for everything, a time to hatch chicks, 
and that time is when biddy wishes to rear a family. Nature 
teaches us that April and May are the ideal months to hatch. 
Warm, pleasant weather, grass and clover, bugs and worms, are the 
essentials to insure success in raising young chicks. 

If you wish to raise many chicks, and I am most sure you do, 
start carefully with a medium-sized first-class incubator. At the 
same time you set a number of hens. When chicks are all hatched, 
place as many of them as possible with each mother hen. Thirty . 
chicks are none too many if warm quarters are provided. Those 
yet left in the incubator may be put in a good brooder, whereof you 
must be the old hen. Here is where the rocky road begins, and 
must be carefully traveled. Never put over thirty chicks in a two 
hundred chick size brooder. This does not sound like the gilded 
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articles read in the silver-lined incubator catalogues, but the writer 
has been there with both feet, and truth is mighty when it comes to 
raising poultry. 

Master Details. 1. Have a love for the business. Do not get dis- 
couraged. Remember experience often comes before profit. Study 
to show yourself approved by carefully reading good poultry jour- 
nals and putting the good suggestions there made into practice. 
Then combined fruit and poultry farming will bring you a steady 
income every month in the year and one branch of business will 
materially benefit the other and both be a pleasure and benefit to 
you. 


HOTICULTURAL PROBLEMS. 
(Hon. H. M. Dunlap, Savoy, Ill.) 


Senator H. M. Dunlap of Illinois was present, and in response 
to invitation, spoke on the problems before the horticulturists in 
that State, which were, he said, about the same as in Missouri. 
For some time testing varieties took a large part of the time. 
People coming from various parts of the United States planted 
favorite varieties and orchards were very spotted. Some of the 
spots were naked spots, the trees dying out. The doctrine at that 
time was to set out trees and test them. The early planters knew 
little of spraying. After the question of varieties was settled other 
problems confronted us. Problems of culture and spraying. No 
longer a question if we shall spray or not, but the best time, best 
material, etc. Our experiment stations have been testing, and we 
believe we have reached advanced ground perhaps; but we came 
here to be shown what you know about dust spraying. Illinois 
thought she had passed this problem and had given it up. Our 
great problem now is marketing our products. Hope this matter 
will: be’ brought more fully to the front by the Apple Growers’ 
Congress, and, with the help of these societies, think we can solve 
them. There is a universal market open to all of us if we get cold 
storage, transportation and all those matters adjusted. Spraying 
is as essential a point as cultivation, and if I could only do one of 
them, would go out of the business, as both are necessary. In the 
matter of pruning, I find that the average grower is apt to prune 
too much in place of too little. This is a radical statement, but 
believe that it is right, for I have seen orchards where the man’s 
time would have been more valuable if he had been sitting by the 
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fire, in place of trimming up his trees with an axe, six or seven 
feet from the ground, so as to drive under them. A number of 
other questions come before us. On the subject of pruning, will 
say that the average apple tree understands its own business almost 
as well as you or I. Keep out the water sprouts is about all we 
need to do in our orchards. As the trees get older and some of the 
lower limbs become overlapped, it is best to cut off the lower 
branches. This allows the fruit to color better. We start the 
head about two and one-half feet high, then take off these low 
hanging limbs as necessary. Don’t expect to cultivate the body of 
the tree. Do not favor high-headed trees in this part of the 
country. 

Question—What experience with the spading or cutaway har- 
row. 

Senator Dunlap—lI have 16 or 18 at work, and prefer it to the 
solid disc. The ground is left less ridged and it does not tear the 
roots so badly. It don’t turn the ground quite so well as the solid 
disc on very solid ground. I use the extension disc, and find in 
cultivating orchards, especially in a dry time, we can go zig-zag 
around the trees, coming back on the other side, sc we find we can 
swing round the trees this way with less difficulty and get closer to 
the trees with less injury than by going straight. 

Question was asked if we would not prune apple trees more in 
South Illinois than at Champaign. 

. Senator Dunlap—To prune a tree rightly, we must begin when 
young, as we do with a boy’s character. Retain the center limb and 
avoid letting too. many limbs come out where the crotch forms. If 
two start there, cut one off to prevent the tree splitting. Then 
space the limbs of this center branch, not allowing two limbs at the 
same place. If we adhere to this principle closely, very little prun- 
ing is necessary, except in the most closely growing trees. These 
are pruned out by cutting back to the center limb. This thins out 
the center of the tree. If I were going to prune specially for the 
good of the orchard, I would remove all hedges and timber belts 
around it. In Illinois we used to think that shelter belts were 
necessary, and planted belts of evergreens. The orchard trees are 
now dead, but the evergreens are still living. Shows that shelter 
belts are a mistake. 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 14, 9 A. M. 


FIFTH SESSION—BUSINESS MEETING. 


Call to order. 

Prayer—Rev. Sim. 

Report of Secretary. 

Report of Treasurer. 

Report of Committee on Fruits and Flowers. 

Report of Committee on Transportation. 

Invitations for meeting. 

Papers—“‘How to Grow the Best Nursery Trees,” T. R. Pey- 
ton, Boonville, Mo. 

Pruning—G. N. Ratliff, Moberly, Mo. 

Bitter Rot Experiments—Mr. Wm. Scott, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


The report for the year has been a much more favorable one 
than was expected, What apples there were had brought good prices, 
and those put into cold storage kept better than ever before; Jona- 
than even holding until May, in spite of the fact that they were 
probably the poorest specimens ever put into storage. It seems of 
a certainty that the condition of the fruit at the time of gathering 
and the condition of the weather for the two weeks previous has 
more to do with successful cold stor age than apple buyers have ever 
taken into account. 

The mild winter brought all our fruits to this spring out in 
splendid shape. Strawberries were a fine crop, and brought fairly 
good prices. There were shipped from our stations in the State, 
by express, by local shipments, by car lots, both by express and 
refrigerator cars, over 2,000 car-loads of 600 crates each, as near 
as the estimate can be made, and probably as many more were used 
in the State and sold in the local markets. 

There have come into prominence a number of new shipping 
points this year, especially in North Missouri. There seems, sure- 
ly, to be a good opening in North Missouri for car-load shipments 
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of the strawberry into our southern towns and central towns after 
their crop has gone. 

The raspberries have been only a fair crop, but because of the 
anthracnose the crop in general will be small. 

The blackberries give good promise, as also the grape, where 
not injured by frost. 

Cherries have been a splendid crop and are now being mar- 
keted at good prices. Cherries have always paid well for the last 
thirty years, and just why planters do not plant more of them I de 
not understand. They have always paid us best of all the tree 
fruits. ; : 

Plums will be a good crop in most locations. 

Pears only a partial crop. 

Peaches will be the best crop in years all along the central ° 
part, and even the northern part of the State. They never looked 
better, and we shall have some splendid fruit if nothing hinders 
from this time on. Through the southern part of the State the 
crop is a good one on the high lands, but on some of the lower 
lands and the slopes of the hills they were all killed. Strange to 
say, that parts of South Missouri during the last of January had 
colder weather than Central or North Missouri. Peaches, however, 
are in splendid shape and I never saw them more perfect. We look 
for fine peaches and reasonably fair prices where good shipments 
can be made. Prepare now to handle your peaches, 

The apple crop is a fine one in some localities and a poor one 
in others, and none at all in others. Taking the State as a whole, 
I do not think the crop will be over 60 per cent, possibly 50 per 
cent, of a full crop. Of course, this means many good apples and 
fair prices only, or, perhaps, very low prices. The crop in the east 
and north promises from one-third crop up to a full crop in some lo- 
calities, so that we are assured a fine large lot of apples if condi- 
tions remain normal up to gathering. 


THE JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION 


Will come in for consideration this summer and fall, and the 
Society, as always has been its custom, will secure some of our 
best fruits for exhibition. Our tender and summer fruits should 
be put into glass jars and the fall and winter fruits should be 
stored for next summer’s exhibit. If we have a good crop, we can 
put up some good specimens and have enough to carry the exhibit 
through the season. We feel sure that the members of the So- 
ciety will co-operate with all this work and help make a grand show. 
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We are now seeing results from our World’s Fair, and we 
shall see more of them in the future. The medals we captured, the 
fruit we gave away daily, the car of peaches that was distributed 
to 50,000 people in August, and the car of Jonathan that fed 
40,000 during two days in October, all helped to bring our State 
into greater prominence as the great fruit State of the Union, 

The following letters have been received: 


Santa Rosa, California, June 1, 1906. 
Mr. L. A. Goodman, Secretary: 


Dear Sir:—The forty-eight annual report of the State Horti- 
cultural Society of Missouri received, for which I heartily thank 
you. This volume contains almost a complete horticultural edu- 
cation, and I am simply amazed at the amount of practical infor- 
mation which I find it contains. 


Very respectfully yours, 
LUTHER BURBANK. 


Portland, Oregon, May 31, 1906. 
Mr. L. A. Goodman: 


Dear Sir:—You will please accept our thanks for the forty- 
seventh annual report of the Missouri State Horticultural Society. 
In placing this book on our shelves, we notice that we have nearly 
every report since 1891 to the present time, and consider them a 
most valuable portion of our library. 

Hoping that your Society will continue to prosper, as it so 
richly deserves, we are, 

Fraternally yours, 
THE PACIFIC FARMER COMPANY. 


Agricultural College P. O., Mich., June 6, 1906. 


Mr. L. A. Goodman, Secretary Missouri State Horticultural Co- © 


ciety: 


My Dear Mr. Goodman:—I have received the Horticultural 
Society reports. I have distributed them among my assistants and 
advanced students, after keeping copies for the Horticultural De- 
partment Library and for myself. There is a great deal of meat 
in this report, like the preceding volumes. I frequently have oc- 
casion to refer students to the files of the Missouri reports. Thank 
you for sending them. Very truly yours, 

S. W. FLETCHER. 
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The work of the Society continues to be an advancing one. 
More and more do we help those in need as to information and as- 
sistance and the experiences of the members. Our report has the 
hearty good will of not only the people of the State, but also of all 
other states and nations where it has been sent. Only a few of the 
notices are here given to you. The prospect for a good crop of 
fruit has put new life into some of our local societies and been the 
cause of new societies being organized. These local societies are 
of more value to our people, and especially the people of the coun- 
ties in which they rule, than most people imagine. It gives en- 
thusiasm to the cause. It gives organization. It gives publicity. 
it shows life and vim and push. It shows that we try and help our- 
selves, and people of other states and counties give heed to what 
we do. County organization is a great helper in all kinds of local 
work, as it attested by results wherever this is done systematically. 

World’s Fair medals have been slow in coming, but are now 
being delivered. I have received some dozen letters saying they 
had not yet received theirs. This matter will be taken up, and we 
will see if every one cannot get his own award. 

Missouri was awarded more medals in Horticulture than any 
other State, and we want every man to get his own. Results have 
shown that our effort there was a grand one, and enough praise 
cannot be given to all these good men who so nobly and unselfishly 
gave of their time and fruits for the honor of our State. 

Many meetings of the Executive Committee are held, of 
course, during the year, and they are always working for the best 
interests of the Society. These meetings are not always made pub- 
lic, but they are always the business end of the Society, and their 
labors are the same as the executive committee of any bank or 
company or other business concern. 

A notable instance of this was when the committee took from 
our fund $1,000.00 and deposited it in the Missouri Valley Trust 
Co., which some parties in the castern part of the State thought 
was hidden away, but the committee were guarding it well. 

Another instance is the resolution asking the Legislature to 
change the laws about the appointment of the Trustees of the Mt. 
Grove Station. Their work is now being called into question by 
some parties in the western part of the State. 

But that you may know what the Executive Committee did in 
this matter, perhaps it would be well to give here the facts in this 
case: The Executive Committee, presuming on the fact that the 
Society had confidence in their ability and honesty and integrity to 

H—7, 
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handle these matters, did not make this correspondence public, 
but that there may be no wrong inferences drawn, perhaps it 
would be well to give you two of these letters: 


Kansas City, Mo., January 28, 1905. 


Col. T. C. Love:—We were much disappointed in not having 
you with us at our Executive Committee meeting, so that we might 
talk over the matters at the Station in which we are so much in- 
terested. We discussed the matter fully in all its bearings, and 
finally prepared the following statement, which we thought best 
to submit to your committee as an expression of our views, and ask 
your committee to prepare something along the same line and then 
send both of them to the Governor if you think best: 

L. A. GOODMAN, Secretary. 


Col. T. C. Love, Chairman:—At a meeting of the Executive 
Committee, held in Kansas City, Jan. 27th, 1905, the whole matter 
of the work of your committee was discussed with the following 
results: 

It was their unanimous decision that, inasmuch as the Gov- 
ernor had fulfilled the spirit of our resolution in the appointment 
of a member of the Board at Mt. Grove who is a fruit grower, and 
inasmuch as he is opposed to lobbying for any reason whatever, and 
inasmuch as it seems certain under the present Governor that we 
can secure all we are asking for ina much more satisfactory way; 

Therefore, it was the unanimous decision of the Executive 
Committee that they pass this resolution, thanking him and com- 
mending him for the appointment of Mr. Paynter, who is directly 
interested in the work of the Fruit Station at Mt. Grove, and ask- 
ing him to continue the same policy in the future, in his appoint- 
ments to the Board of Trustees for the Station, by the choice of 
fruit growers for this position. 

It was also decided that our Executive Committee ask your 
committee to do the same thing, and that these two letters be sent 
to the Governor, for we believe that we can secure just the results 
we desire, and just what the Station needs, in this way, much bet- 
ter than in trying to change the law. And they further believe it 
would not be wise to try to secure a change in the law while we 
have a Governor who seems to be willing and anxious to put the 
right kind of men in this position when there is a vacancy. 
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SECURING THE MEETING OF THE AMERICAN POMOLOGI- 
CAL SOCIETY AT KANSAS CITY. 


President and Secretary and Executive Committee of Ameri- 
can Pomological Society:—The Missouri State Horticultural So- 
ciety wishes to present the strongest kind of an invitation to the 
American Pomological Society to hold its next session at the great- 
est commercial center of the West and the best city of our land. 
There are 29 railroad lines centering here, so that it can be reached 
from all parts of the United States. We have plenty of hotel fa- 
cilities, the best in the country, so that all the Society can be to- 
gether at one hotel, and reduced rates will be given. Halls for the 
meeting and for the exhibition of fruits will be provided free of 
charge. 

Kansas City is the center of the greatest fruit growing district 
of the West. Missouri has the greatest apple orchard planting of 
any other State and the largest apple orchard in the world, and yet 
not one-tenth part is yet developed. 

Missouri has one of the best Societies of the country, and scat- 
tered over the State are over 30,000 fruit growers, who are inter- 
ested in your work. Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, Arkansas, Texas 
and Oklahoma are in close touch with this center. Kansas City 
and the fruit growers of all this Center West will be glad to meet 
you if you will only come to Missouri at Kansas City. 

No other State or city can offer you all things so readily at 
hand, and no State can offer the assistance and good will of so 
many fruit growers as can Missouri. 

We do most earnestly ask that you hold your next meeting 
here at Kansas City, and pledge the hearty support of our State 
Society and all our fruit growers. 

We feel sure that our railroads will give a trip over their lines 
down to the Ozarks, where some of the big orchards may be seen. 
We would suggest about August 6th as the time to suit all our 
fruit growers the best. 

My Dear Mr. Whitten—I enclose you the result of our con- 
ference. I also send you the invitation to be sent to Hale, Craig 
and to every member of the Executive Committee of the American 
Pomological Society. If you will sign and send to them, I wish 
you would. 
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I believe it would also be a good plan to send copies to 20 
or 30 of the prominent members and ask them to write to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and ask them to favor Kansas City. If you will 
have this done at once it will assure us of the meeting. 

And we secured the meeting. 

For your information, and that you may know that each and 
every act of the Society and its Executive Committee has been for 
the best interests of the State and the upbuilding of our Society, 
this statement has been prepared. 

The Executive Committee has always had a business meeting 
at every annual and semi-annual gathering, and everything then 
before the Society has been considered. 

The officers have always asked for advice, assistance and co- 
operation in every enterprise, in every movement, in every step 
of our gradual development, and have secured the hearty support 
of the members, without which we would never have succeeded as 
we have. 

There are times between our sessions when it is necessary for 
this committee to act, and act at once, which they do for the best 
interests of all. Notably, an instance is the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Pomological Society in Kansas City last September. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee is elected for this purpose, and its actions are 
always for the Society and our best interests at all times. 

No society, no institution, no church or company, no bank, no 
State Horticultural Society can be handled in the best manner, nor 
ever has been managed successfully, without an Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Our articles of incorporation require this committee, and the 
transaction of all its business must be done through this commit- 
tee. The success of the State Society during the last twenty-five 
years has been due to the faithful and earnest work of this Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and the members who have stood loyally by on 
all occasions. 

N. J. ‘Colman, Z.:S: Ragan, S. M. Tracy, J.-C. Hvans,.N-en. 
Murray, D. S. Holman, Saml. Miller, A. Nelson, C. W. Murtfeldt, 
D. A. Robnett, G. T. Tippin, W. G. Gano, J. A. Durkes, C. M. 
Stark, E. P. Henry, C. H. Dutcher, W. T. Flournoy, T. H. Todd, A. 
T. Nelson, M. Butterfield and L. A. Goodman constitute the mem- 
bers of this Executive Committee during the last 25 years. 

The work of the Society would of times never be done if this 
committee (frequently at their great inconvenience) did not do 
what was needed to be done at the proper time. 
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For the last 25 years we have had on the program of the busi- 
ness meeting of the Society a topic, “Suggestions for the Good of 
the Society,” and all these suggestions, whenever made, have been 
considered and acted upon by the Executive Committee and by the 
Society, at their regular meetings. 

The time of our sessions is always limited, and it has always 
been thought best by the Society itself, on their own motion, to 
not take up the time on the discussions of business matters, but to 
devote most of the time to the papers, and refer business items 
to the Executive Committee. This has been unanimously the 
custom, not only in our own Society, but in every other State So- 
ciety of which we have any knowledge. 

The attendance at our State meetings has been better and 
more enthusiastic than any other of the fifteen or more different 
State meetings which our delegates have visited almost every year 
during all these years. 

The voting members of our Society are the life members and 
the annual members who have paid their dues for two years or 
more. Some States, as Nebraska, do not allow any except life 
members to vote; and in some, as Wisconsin, the Executive Com- 
mittee elects the Secretary, just as do many of our corporations. 

Every time the first notice of our meetings is sent out we al- 
ways ask for “Suggestions for the Program,” and all these ideas 
are used in making up the program, if it is possible to do so. 
Topics, questions, names of men for papers are all gladly received 
and utilized. 

Membership has never been the chief object of our Society, 
although we always secure all the members we can. It has never 
offered premiums for membership, nor has it dropped names from 
the roll because of non-payment. There are many other things in 
a society which are more important than a large paid-up member- 
ship. Among other aims have been, therefore, as the work of the 
Society: 

(a) To collect information and experiences and give them 
freely to all fruit growers of the State. 

(b) To build up local societies and local interests, and have 
these people pay their dollar to their own organization, and then 
report to the State Society their membership, and to them are then 
sent the State reports, the same as to the members. These local 
societies can do much for their own interests, still more for the 
State’s development, and just as much for the State Society, by 
thus advertising their own counties. 
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(c) To advertise the possibilities of the State, the fruit 
lands, the special locations where people can grow fruit profitably. 
To this end, the Society has always done much in helping expo- 
sitions and making fruit shows in all parts of our land. We have 
probably made more fruit shows in more states and counties 
than any other state of our Union. These show people where they 
can make good homes and where they will find live fruit growers. 

(d) To advertise our fruits and bring buyers into our State; 
to make a good market for what we grow; to find a market for 
our surplus fruit, and thus secure the best prices. To accomplish 
this, we have some years sent out thousands of circulars to fruit 
buyers, telling them where to secure good apples or peaches or 
berries, until now we have the fruit districts of our State well 
known all over our land, so that buyers know well where to find 
fruit. 

(e) To prevent fraud; to check the sale of new and untried, 
cr old and renamed varieties, or strange and unknown, or unre- 
liable and unprofitable varieties, at extravagant prices, as is be- 
ing done by some nurserymen; to prevent the sale of nostrums, 
“curealls,” of patent rights or untried tools; to stop agents from 
swindling the people by misrepresenting trees, plants, shrubs, and 
varieties of fruits, and overcharging for such articles. 

Our work, therefore, is “many-fold,” not ‘one-fold,” simply to 
secure members, although members are most desirable. 

Besides the list of members in our report, we have a list of 
correspondents and reporters over 2,000 in number, and to them 
we send all items, and crop statistics, and the State report, just the 
same as if they paid their membership. They are among our best 
helpers in all our enterprises. 

Our Society pays the expenses of those living outside the 

tate whenever it is found necessary to do so, and it also pays 
some of the helpers, who fix the hall, decorate the place, or take 
their time in collecting and exhibiting fruit. Any person who has 
done any of this knows how much time and labor it takes and how 
just it is to pay for such services... Some of the State Societies, 
notably Wisconsin, pay the expenses of every member or person 
who has part on the program, and we hope the time will come when 
we can do the same and pay not only all who live outside, but also 
those within the State who are on our program. We believe that if 
our fruit growers give their time and experience free, they should 
be paid at least their expenses in attending these meetings. 
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Our program is never made up simply for the instruction, as- 
sistance and direction of those alone who are in attendance at the 
meetings. They are about one-thousandth part of the people we 
reach through the horticultural press and our annual reports. Our 
program, therefore, is made up so as to get just the information 
_ wanted for the report, so as to answer the hundreds of questions 
which we get every year, as to soils, varieties, kinds of fruits, 
adaptability, location, markets, cultivation, spraying, etc., ete. 

These reports go to 5,000 different families and are read by 
more than 10,000 people, and reach, through the horticultural 
press, 100,000 others who are interested in Missouri fruits, or 
should be so interested. It is worth more to have a good report 
than a good meeting even (and we have.never failed to have a 
good meeting). Many persons are put on the program when we 
know that they cannot be present, but we want the results of their 
experiences, and we can secure them in this way. For example, 
out of 48 people on one of our programs, we had only four fail- 
ures in getting the papers; out of 44 on another, we had only 
four failures; out of 53 on a third, we failed in only six. Can any 
other society show as good a record where nearly all the work is 
done free? We have never lacked a good program, full to over- 
flowing with practical papers, valuable information, lessons of ex- 
perience and excellent discussions—not at any one of the 50 meet- 
ings held during the last 25 years. Another thing, we have had a 
good, large attendance, a representative gathering and enthusiastic 
crowd, who went home full of facts and inspiration gathered 
from the sessions. 

Our report goes to 3,500 people of our own State and to 1,500 
of interested fruit growers in various parts of the world and 
isles of the sea, and to all the different State organizations, Agri- 
cultural Colleges and Experiment Stations, thus bringing Mis- 
souri into notice and prominence as one of the great fruit grow- 
ing districts of the world. These reports have been graciously ac- 
knowledged from India, Australia, New Zealand, France, Ger- 
many, England, Russia, Egypt and other foreign lands, and the 
experience of our fruit growers has been of value to all of them. 

Some things may have failed of proper attention, put nothing 
has ever been neglected unless through some error of time. The 
first resolution for the appointment of a committee to change mat- 
ters at Mt. Grove was passed at Springfield, but President Robnett 
forgot to appoint it. The next meeting, at Neosho, a committee 
was appointed, viz: Mr. T. C. Love and Seymour and Mrs. G. A. At- 
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wood of Springfield; but in the meantime, the Governor appointed 
a fruit grower, and so nothing more was done except as above re- 
ported. 


REPORT OF TREASURER, W. T. FLOURNOY. 


, JANUARY TO JUNE. 
1906. Receipts. 


Jan\ieabalancewn andy. ...sc0esct ate ok $254 37 
Jan. 29, From State Treasurer ........ 705 32 
Mch: 30. From. State Treasurer. ;....... A451 32 
OP ORAN A once xs hes a ee oeieie eevee eae ae $1,411 01 
Total EXPENSES: ty ctdve wie epeueud aes Eee ee 1,229 84 
june. 0 BalanCeagiei seleeh ile ba oie bh ceren wee $181 17 


Fund deposited with Missouri Valley Trust Company, Dec. 6, 
1905, bal. $969.86, together with accrued interest from date of last 
report. 


1906. Disbursements. 
Feb. 21, Expenses, L. A. Goodman to Lock- 
POE INGEN Ge. oocyte dy ude aciok io eaten: $9 75 
Wm. Rock, Florist, for winter meet- 
1) ok: ane CMe Ane tae ee gree 2 ar) 6 00 
Telephones. .50G.556; p206- s.r. 6 ee 1 05 
Scotford Co., warrant bcok........ 3 50 
Salary Secretary for January...... 66 66 
Salary Asistant for January....... 30 00 
Warrant..NOiG14.. 6651p 2: beeen ee eee $116 96 
Feb. 21, American Forestry Association ... $2 00 
Garden Macazine 3:4 fcc. iene ek 100 
Expenses L. A. Goodman to Chicago 
and Wisconsin meetings ...... 28 84 
Hixpregs, 2:. wet. wiceach eee eee 65 
Salary Secretary for February..... 66 66 
Salary Assistant for February..... 30 00 


Warrant«No4612: aes eee i we ge ater $129 15 


Summer Meeting, 


Mar. 1, Mrs. Moore, Stenographer, winter 
MIGCEING 32 2S on Mae es AE 

C. H. Dutcher, Delegate, expenses to 

Mena. A rks.) G sent hats fe erst 


Warrant GUaiisriiss ketsie esi 


Mar. 4, Mrs. Wm. Muir, for 75 reports, 
PSUS OA ies ids) sree sl si cia ote « 


Warrant GIA)... ae Me eee 


Mar. 28, Park and Cemetery, paper ....... 
600 Postoffice cards and printing... 
American Fruits, paper .......... 
RECS SW oo aca) 8. ccciale: sad 0/e wissen sts ars 
Postomiee ill & 2 +...,2, «4 sotelecta eis os 
Salary Secretary for March....... 
Salary Assistant for March........ 


Wrarran tio: Gh oo6. oa co. Beecal aneite 


vari AO MS BCIOORATINS eos aa haces asa abate ao, aeeta 
IBOSEOHICONOR oars wae gone oe inmtete ce he 
Salary Secretary for April .... 
Salary. Assistant for April: 5.2.34 .: 


Wiaerait,NOscGhG. 2 cca. qiem oir 


May 5, Scotford Stamp & Stationery Co. 
5 000nvenvelopes: ef es seek 
2.000) folders: in iseii wy8 Fh ts 
HO0O dolders {att tee ee 
Franklin Hudson Pub. Co.: 
500 detter heads. » «40:50 02.28 
intaO envelopes” .. 6 4's is afl-2 teks 


WarrantoNos GE 2: tee kee bie: 


icy '2 9) PElO PHONG: sails Mottin Bow cg. wa cht » 
W. T. Flournoy, expenses Executive 
Meeting, February 27, ........ 

Freight on reports to Kansas City. . 
Expression, package! 2.0000. fee 


Postoitheesbilh ib. 0eett! 8 seas U8 Te 


Warrant NoviGlis) cieheeeees cin 


oseev eee 


eoeoereee 


eaege 


105 


$37 75 


$30 00 


$137 46 


$109 29 


$91 75 


$54 31 
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May 29, Hyde Park Baggage Co., 50c, $4.50. $5 00 


Scotford, 2,000 programs ......... 13 50 
Brown & Mann, insurance on reports 12 00 
Salary Secretary for May ......... 66 66 
Salary for Assistant for May...... 30 00 


L. A. Goodman, expenses to Saverton, 
Moberly and Kirksville meet- 
BTS cy ticle da c-eih. thee ere 203 15 


Warrant No: 619: ¢ ou. c. @L2 IR $150 31 
June 2, Hugh Stephens Ptg. Co., printing, 
_ postage, express and wrapping 


FEPOTiS: sy 5) £28 ee Poe He $372 86 
Warrant: iNo. 620)... As ee, Soe $372 86 
Total 656.2 2 CR SOT a ee: $1,229 84 


Your Committee on Finance have examined with care the 
bills and accounts of the Treasurer and find all correct as reported. 
J. C. EVANS, 
W. D. MAXWELL, 
R. K. THOMSON. 


Secretary Goodman.—You will see by the Treasurer’s re- 
port that thirty dollars was paid to Mrs. Muir. This was for old 
reports of this Society. We wished to complete the file, and these 
were the only ones we could get track of. The Executive Commit- 
tee said to write and see if we could get these. We got them, but 
Mr. Muir set no price on them. After the death of Mr. Muir, his 
wife asked for this pay, and the Executive Committee gave an 
order to pay thirty dollars on them, and promised to bring the 
matter before the Society, and if the Society said so, would send 
the rest of the pay. 

Dr. Whitten—I know something of the difficulty in getting back 
reports. When I went to the Station we didn’t have a complete set 
of reports, and when the building was burned the reports were lost. 
Found it almost impossible to get a full set of reports. Those who 
have kept them don’t want to give them up. After these volumes are 
out of print they are almost invaluable, and are not to be had at 
any price. It seems that a person having these complete sets, who 
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will sell them should be paid well for them. The price asked is 
not even the full market value, and is less even than a single mem- 
bership of these years covered by the reports. Therefore, I move 
that this Society authorize the payment of the sum of sixty dol- 
lars to Mrs. Muir, for valuable services in preserving and deliver- 
ing to the Society valuable reports. 

This motion by Dr. Whitten that these reports be paid for was 
carried without a dissenting vote. 


Princeton, Ill., June 1, 1906. 


To the Officers and Members of the Missouri State Horticultural 
Society : 


This is to certify that Hon. Henry M. Dunlap has been duly 
appointed as a delegate from the Illinois State Horticultural So- 
ciety to the summer meeting of the Missouri State Horticultural 
Society, to be held at Moberly, June 12 to 14, 1906. 

Hoping that you may have a successful meeting, I am, 

Yours fraternally, 
L. R. BRYANT, Secretary. 


Holt, Clay Co., Mo., June 6, 1906. 


Mr. L. A. Goodman, 4000 Warwick Boulevard, Kansas City, Mo.: 


Dear Sir:—As I will not be able to attend the meeting at 
Moberly, I will write a few lines to tell you how things are in this 
neck of woods. In the first place, our strawberries were wiped out 
entirely by the frost the 9th of May—the first time they have failed 
to make a good crop with me in 25 years that I have had berries 
on my place. 

We would have a few late ones if we had had rain, but we have 
had no rain, not enough to lay the dust, since the 15th ef April, 
and J tell you things are looking blue for farmers. Lots of corn 
is unplanted, and much of that planted is laying in the ground, 
as dry as it was the day it was planted. 

Meadows and oats are entirely gone; about all grass seed 
sown is lost; the blackberries and strawberries are all dried up. 

All apple and peach trees are full, and look well to be so dry. 
The peaches are standing the drouth best of anything. There was 
nothing killed off the ground except a few wild grape vines. I 
think the dry weather has killed the scab—at least, I can find no 
sign of it on the apples or leaves, and apples are as large as wal- 
nuts. I see signs of a few codling moth. Will some one tell me 
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where they live when apples are an entire failure, as they were here 
last year. 

The Enormous Strawberry proved the hardiest of all on my 
ground. I had a few rows of Dunlaps last year and tell you they 
were “honey.” We like them better for family use than any kind 
we have ever grown, and I have had some 25 varieties under cul- 
tivation. 

Well, there are some signs of rain—at least, it is pretty.cloudy. 

_ Well, I do hope you will have a good and profitable meeting, 
and I will enjoy reading about it very much. 

Hoping the shadow of your good work will never grow less, I 
remain Fraternally yours, 

G. T. ODOR: 


Marceline, Mo., June 2, 1906. 
L. A. Goodman, Esq.: 


Dear Sir—I would like to explain to you how 1 successfully 
moved and transplanted apple and peach trees last August. In 
brief, if there is anything in the method it is simply this: Cutting 
back the limbs, as in fall transplanting, removing every leaf, and 
keeping the roots thoroughly wet after transplanting, removing the 
leaves being, I think, the main point. 

In locating a new home, I was obliged to move two apple and 
two peach trees, which had stood three years since setting, and 
were from two to three inches in diameter, with well grown tops. 
While studying on the possibility of saving them, it occurred to 
me that as trees can be moved in the fall, as soon as they shed their 
leaves, it might be possible that taking off the leaves might save 
them. As they had got to come out anyhow, there was nothing to 
lose by trying the experiment. The ground was quite dry and very 
little dirt remained on the roots. But they were planted as soon as 
they were dug up and thoroughly wet. In less than two weeks the 
apple trees put out sprouts, and the limbs remained fresh and green. 

They were moved on the 25th of August, and on the 16th of 
September my barn was struck by lightning and burned. One 
apple tree, twelve feet from the corner of the barn, was killed out- 
right. A few sprouts came out around the root this spring, but 
the tree was so completely dead that they soon withered. The 
other apple tree, twenty-five feet from the barn, and not quite in 
the direct course of the wind, was some blistered on the exposed 
side. and I think some of the top will have to be taken off. On the 
side furtherest from the fire the foliage is fresh and green. One 
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of the peach trees, eighteen feet from the barn, and further out of 
the wind, only lost a few of the top twigs. One peach tree, moved 
to a place a little out of my daily cbservation, died. I think I neg- 
lected to keep it as well watered as I did the others. 

Of course, this experiment is on too small a scale to be of much 
value. I would like to see it tried if any one is so unfortunate as 
to be obliged to move trees in the summer. 

Yours truly, 
HIRAM LONG. 


AWARDS ON FRUITS AND FLOWERS. 


Your Committee on Fruits and Flowers beg leave to present 
the following report: 


ON FLOWERS, 


Mire vivers. collection» fine: plants: fac..08 Se o Siero ele $4 00 
Mrs. Estill, fine collection of palms, ferns and other plants. 10 00 
Mrs eels Sinnocle \CutsOowensis.c vais selenite sy biota se eenreene 50 
NESS Dares WEerry.. CUE TONVELS iis lation ole Gidecte a artrotae) « dare eee we 50 


We also find other cut flowers with no name given, for which 
we desire to extend thanks of the Society. 


FRUITS. 
Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Jordan, Moberly: 
3 plates gooseberries......... apa walang once | alle A tela $1 00 
GUMIAUE SRC MOLELE Qtr et Ne ote corn cathe, he dis eal sa hee Oa 1 50 
PEC Or CIE GATCUS ye cht a oc: c aheré, die'che ane ohe eal save. oo tigvedavstaner 2 1 00 
J. A. Bledsoe, Moberly: 
PPA BES CSUR AWOCETICS 0). oc one 25 o)chdis baians) ota ofailees pare aaaparsle 3 00 
J. P. Sinnock, Moberly: 
GEL TCECRCMERETCS Ceo. ee ka Soi Na het cnc eet s bs ed Sei ae 1 50 
Fim DIALE SHA OOSEDEL RIGS rt ne te oa sete bie crane a he xia sic eabavans. am ges 
C. W. Steiman, Dalton, Mo.: 
Zuplakes wooseperniespene Mehl mls ea Lotees yl rte holy v5) 
Pe piaLess CHET. meets cupetent £ wl Wt, aay eee th Meier. 75 
Pepe peS! CULEAMESM BE Pahaly < er ieute Dats a caida e do ab 75 
ASHE LES SSUGANVWEEINES 02) irs Rita Gil nk as Gene iets ols 1 00 
ie platepraspbereiecs es rites Pail ON Las tal Ea asses, A 50 


iplaterdew berries ss. sive Gouin cir es edad. esiOs 50 
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Rev. A. M. Buchanan, Moberly: 


Lplatevcherniés Says Wehbe ate Neal ee ON I aed | 50 
J.J. Abbott: 

Usplate currants Hee) Poe Bie LeU a lates aL nies hea Yt 50 

Liplate sooseberriés Meee COR U Ba Sees 50 
Jos. Gamble: 

A plates: Cherries oe Ce kom cme e er StINLA OR Aphid Ly 15 

2 Plates SOOSEDETTIES ~ 02. he co ik ak a ee ee ear hs) 
Z. M. Hampton, Centralia: 

i PIAL MASP DELETCS 60 eerie t a scia capa eneda ne rauea ie seian eat va ale ena 50 

Te MALE MOOSCDETTIES 4 3 steko aiien cigs bcs eee er enes Bin ERO Ree 50 

Exhibit \Cherniesticy 2uk. objets seeka yt eee Bed eo Rata eee 25 
John Noel: 

plate Vaspberries isc Mnek ic ds ee Oey CeO ae 50 
H. R. Wayman, Princeton, Mo.: 

2A MIATES (SEPAWIOEE TICS: 136 sige ec Soke) ave et aa ere he eae oe te 5 00 
Mrs. D. P. Merry: 

PE PIATE VCURTANIES IS oie che) cia alene als feralccehn eccne ei eee ee A 50 

i MAGE PASPOCEEICS occ soies als Sb ieha a apa oie pews lo ote te Rae en onenae 5) 

A plate SUMEDERTIES Aire ie a eaereyeue oe tenn ete cee eg mere 50 

3 plates cherries, May Duke, Richmond and Dyehouse.... 1 00 

] plate: SOOSENEFTICS Fe eee et Sete ese uate ee ehe terete aeehe alee 50 


1 plate sweet cherries, no name. 


We also find branches of cherries, plums and peaches on exhi- 
biiicn deserving of mention. 
ALMA Z. MOORE, 
S. Y. THORNTON, 
B. W. HOLLIDAY, 
Committee. 


COMMITTEE ON TRANSPORTATION. 


G. T. Tippin made a report for the Standing Committee on 
Transportation. He said at the June meeting last year we made 
a verbal report. This will also be a verbal one. Will say in the out- 
set that in the pursuit of horticulture one has the principles of 
health and a comfortable home and many of the elevating things of 
life. The work of this Society has been largely philanthropic. To 
some of our most interested workers the financial part is a large 
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one. I believe that if we could get greater financial profits from 
horticulture, would have greater energy to go forward with the 
work. While I don’t want to bring the financial part too far in 
front, yet this feature has not always been given due prominence, 
and in making this report it is wholly along financial lines. Some 
of my remarks may be construed to have a political character. 
This is not true, but is purely a business proposition. 

We contributed our part in securing for shippers the right to 
route their carload shipments. This right was not called in ques- 
tion this year anywhere, and the results were financially beneficial. 
We have called attention, also, to the refrigeration and transpor- 
tation agitation, and I am glad to report that we were not disap- 
pointed in our anticipations. The car line question was a very 
important one at that time, and continued to grow more so all 
the year. The agitation became very warm, and growers 
in the southwest part of the State were notified by the 
refrigerator company that if the agitation did not stop, the Ar- 
mours would withdraw their equipment from that section, and that 
the growers would suffer much in consequence, conveying the idea 
that the people would be left at the mercy of the railroad people. 

Briefly stated, this was simply intimidation. I took the posi- 
tion as a private individual, and stated that there was nothing to 
fear along this line, and insisted that associations stand for their 
rights, and the railroad people would provide cars. The railroads 
notified Armours they would not renew their contract with them, 
and the Armour cars were withdrawn from the Frisco, The 
Frisco people made a contract with the Santa Fe, and I am glad 
to say that the people of Southwest Missouri had the best service 
this year they have had in eight years. Asa result of a reduction 
in rates to the different markets from $15 to $27 per car for icing 
and freight, on strawberries alone saved a good many thousand dol- 
lars in one season. As an evidence that we have been taking some 
action, will read a letter from Mr. G. F. Mead, member of the Car 
Line Committee, Boston. 


Chicago, Ill., May 8, 1906. 
Mr. Geo. T. Tippin, Nichols, Mo.: 


Dear Sir—Having just returned from Washington, where we 
had a session of four or five days in effort to bring rate legis- 
lation to a head, it reminded me of the sessions that Mr. Scales 
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and myself held with you at Milwaukee, and, knowing your inter- 
ests in the subject matter, felt like writing you a line on the sit- 
uation. There never was a bill in the Senate which so few 
Senators would vote for, left to their own choice, and yet one 
which so many Senators will vote for, as the present rate bill. 
Those opposing the bill have finally come to see that public senti- 
ment was so strong that it would be useless to oppose it further, 
and they were then ready to make the best settlement possible and 
allow the bill to go through. It was for this proposition that we 
were on the ground last week. What a fortunate thing it is for 
this country that we have a man like Rvosevelt in the White House, 
and one whom the corporation interests cannot control. We have 
practically won out our fight, although the consideration of the 
amendments may take longer than was expected. 

The Car Line Committee of the National League is under 
obligation to you and the interests represented by you for the en- 
couragement given us, for your kind words at Milwaukee not only 
were a great help to the committee, but they put the whole situa- 
tion in its right light before the public. 

I have been interested in watching reports of damage by frost 
in your section, and am glad to see that the early reports were 
overestimated, 

On my return from Washington last week I came through 
Delaware and Maryland, and I never saw the orchards there look 
finer, and, if nothing happens to prevent, these States will have 
a very fine and large peach crop, and will be a factor in the peach 
business here as they have not been for several years. 

Hoping that you will have a good season in your section, and 
asking that when crop is ready that you will drop us a line on this 
subject, J remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
GEO. F. MEAD. 

Another matter of transportation, on which we hope to be able 
to report good results in the near future, is rates on apples from 
Missouri into Texas. I simply state that the apple growers of 
Missouri are between the devil and the deep sea. New York gets 
Mississippi river rates south; the west gets Missouri river rates; 
from points in Missouri into Texas, rates 54 to 58 cents per 100 
pounds; New York to Texas, only 65 cents per 100 pounds. Texas 
is our legitimate outlet if we could get rates. Another matter is to 
secure rates to our horticultural meetings. We are working on this 
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with Mr. Nelson, and believe we can get a one-fare rate to the 
State meetings. We are much gratified to know that some ele- 
ments are being removed which worked against achieving success 
along this line. 

A. T. Nelson, Lebanon.—Mr. Tippen has gone over this mat- 
ter of freight rates. Our rates are too high to compete with New 
York. We are working for rates to ship apples along Frisco and 
Rock Island roads to Texas; also to St. Louis to get north; also try- 
ing to get rates for these meetings. We are working to get all rail- 
way lines to give a one-fare rate. If we can get some in line 
through the fruit growing districts, we expect to get others to fall 
in. This would make it cheaper and better to attend these meet- 
ings. 

Secretary Goodman—Am glad the Transportation Committee 
have taken this matter up. For the last few years we have got- 
ten rates when meeting was held at some exclusive point on the 
road, but when at competing points, could not do so. 

President Dutcher—These are valuable reports, indeed. We 
want them printed that others may read them. 

Mr. Tippin—I desire to comment on the Secretary’s report, 
for I feel that it is due to make statement touching the point of 
committee at Springfield and Neosho. The object at that time was 
to change the law so that none but practical fruit growers should 
be on the Board of Trustees for Missouri Experiment Station in 
South Missouri. I live down there, and believe it is due to you to 
let you know the feeling regarding this. The desire to change the 
law as was suggested does not represent the majority of the hor- 
ticulturists of South Missouri. This is a painful matter, due to 
men who are too anxious to get a position. The Society was acting 
right. The only mistake was in not voting down the proposition 
at Neosho. This would have been done had they understood the 
matter better. The work of this Board is a purely business mat- 
ter. While it is well to be represented by a practical fruit man, 
it is also well to have a practical business man. Capt. McAfee is 
eminently fitted to serve on that committee. Much of the work 
must be done along business and legal lines. Will say in defense 
of good men who have been misrepresented, am sorry it has ever 
come up, but believe it was best to make this appointment. 

President Dutcher—Take this matter home and study it, and 
you will see that we often make demands that are unjust. 

The Secretary called for invitations for the winter meeting. 
Perryville and Lebanon both extended invitations. 

H-8 
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GROWING THE BEST NURSERY TREES. 
(By T. R. Peyton, Boonyille, Mo.) 


In growing the best nursery trees, the first thing to con- 
sider is, what are the chief requisites? And we believe the most 
important of these principal requirements is the soil. Experi- 
ments have fully demonstrated that certain soils are best adapted 
to certain crops, and especially is this true in the growing of horti- 
cultural products. Hence, to grow the best nursery trees, the 
grower must first consider whether or not the land which he ex- 
pects to use is capable of producing under favorable conditions 
a first-class product of that particular kind of tree. The best land 
fer general nursery purposes is one which contains a good per- 
centage of clay, and lying as nearly level as possible. However, 
when we say “level” we do not mean flat prairie land, as this class 
of land is generally underlaid with hard pan, or a strata of uncon- 
genial stiff clay which is inclined to hold too much surface water, 
and, therefore, is not adapted to horticultural purposes. 

Nursery trees constitute a crop which occupies the land for a 
number of years, and unless the land is in good condition when the 
trees are planted, there will be little opportunity to raise a good 
product. With fruit trees the age of the tree determines its sal- 
ableness; hence it is important that the growth within the given 
time be rapid and strong. With ornamentals, however, the value 
is determined by the size of the specimen, with little regard to 
its age. It therefore follows that lands which are not sufficiently 
strong to allow the profitable growing of fruit trees may still be 
used for growing ornamentals. But any soil that will produce a 
good crop of corn or wheat should easily furnish in three years 
ten times the plant food used by the trees. 

All experience proves that a crop of nursery trees does not 
exhaust the land of its fertility. In fact, it is generally considered 
that land from which trees have been moved is in the very best 
condition for a crop of wheat or potatoes. Yet, despite this fact, 
it is also generally considered that land can seldom raise two good 
crops of nursery trees in succession. The reason for this condi- 
tion of treed land is that the soil is injured in its physical texture 
by the methods of cultivation and treatment. The best nursery 
lands are those which contain a basis of clay, and these are the 
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ones which soonest suffer under unwise treatment. The land is 
_ kept under high culture, and is therefore deeply pulverized. There 
is practically no herbage on the soil to protect it during the winter. 
The soil, deeply broken and robbed of its humus, runs together and 
cements itself, and it then requires “‘rest”’ in clover or other herb- 
age crop to bring it back into its rightful condition. This resting 
period allows nature to replace the fiber in the soil and to make 
it once more so porous and mellow that plants can find a congenial 
roothold in it. 

Having considered briefly the soil and its treatment, we pass 
to the methods of propagation commonly used in growing the best 
nursery trees. There has been a most controversial discussion of 
the relative merits of root-grafted and budded fruits for many 
years. For the most part this discussion has been unprofitable, 
for there has been little earnest effort made to arrive at any ex- 
act method of comparison. The disputers have too often dealt in 
generalized statements, and it must be said that prejudice and the 
desire to advocate the particular stock which one is growing are 
not unknown to these discussions. Some experiments have been 
tried for the purpose of determining the relative merits of the 
two methods of propagation, but none of the experimenters seem 
to have really analyzed the subject or to have arrived at any 
definite conclusion. 

Before proceeding to a discussion of the comparative effects 
of budding and root-grafting, it is essential that certain definitions 
be fixed in the mind. The budding of fruit stocks in the nursery is 
performed in the summer time upon stocks which were set in the 
spring. These stocks are trimmed or “dressed” before they are 
set in the nursery. Root-grafting is the setting of a scion upon a 
root. This operation is performed during the winter, and the 
grafts packed in moss fiber and stored away in a well ventilated 
cellar to remain there until spring. If the entire root is used, the 
operation might properly be called whole-root grafting. But inas- 
much as the common method of planting grafts and stocks for bud- 
ding is performed with a tool about eight or nine inches in length, — 
it would not be practical to undertake to plant the entire roots of 
No. 1 straight apple stocks, many of which are twelve to fourteen 
inches long, with a tool only eight inches long. Therefore, this 
method of whole-root grafting, which has been talked so much 
about for the past eighteen years, to the writer’s personal knowl- 
edge as a practical propagator, is purely a business proposition, 
and is calculated to deceive. 
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What is generally termed a whole-root graft among nursery- 
men is the first cut or collar graft, using about five inches of the 
root and a four-inch scion, making the entire length of the graft 
eight to nine inches long. But the average tree planter is befud- 
dled on this subject, and is laboring under the mistaken idea that 
some nurserymen use the entire stock. This method, as we have 
stated, is not practical, and is not being used by any of our nursery- 
men. If only a portion of the root is used as stock, the operation 
is properly piece-root grafting. It is this particular operation which 
is ordinarily understood when people speak of root-grafting. It 
is apparent that the various pieces made of the root may not be 
comparable. The top piece includes the crown, at which point 
the scion is inserted. The lowest piece comprises the tip or small- 
est, and, therefore, weakest portion of the root. It is evident that 
there are two distinct problems concerned in the consideration of 
the comparative merits of budded and root-grafted trees. One 
has to do with the comparison of budding with grafting and the 
other with the different methods of trimming or cutting the stocks. 
It is well known that, in general, budding and grafting are equally 
efficacious methods of propagation, other things being equal. In 
other words, the mere fact that one tree comes from a bud and . 
another from a scion should make no necessary difference in the 
value of the tree. All the characteristic differences between budded 
and root-grafted trees are due to the methods of trimming the 
stocks, and not to the actual methods of propagation. The “‘whole- 
root” question, therefore, is one of comparative length and strength 
of roots or stocks. A whole-rooted tree should be stronger and have 
a more symmetrical root system at a given age than a piece-rooted 
tree. Yet there have been frauds committed in the name of whole- 
root trees. As a matter of fact, there can be no perfectly whole- 
rooted trees unless the bud or scion is set upon a seedling stock 
which stands in its original position, for part of the main axis is 
broken off in the process of digging. If the pieces of roots are 
_ very short in the making of root grafts, the graft has too little 
power to enable it to make a strong growth the first year. 

It is a common practice with nurserymen, especially in the 
north, where the growing season is short, to cut off the entire top of 
root-grafted trees at the end of the first season, in order to get a 
strong and straight body the following year. This practice is per- 
fectly justifiable, only that the grower counts the age of his tree 
from the date of the cut-back, and not from the date of the graft- 
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ing. Root-grafted trees are very likely to make such short growth 
the first season, that, if the terminal bud should be winter-killed, 
the tree will branch too low, or, if a leader starts from a lateral 
bud, the body will be crooked. A good nurseryman always wants 
his first season’s growth to be high enough to form the entire 
body of the tree. At the same actual age and growth, under the 
same conditions as to soil and cultivation, the budded tree is nearly 
always larger than the root-grafted tree as ordinarily grown. The 
longer and better the piece of root upon which the graft is made, 
the less the difference will be. 

Another important factor in growing the best nursery trees 
is the selection of scions and buds. And this has been agitated 
in the past few years to the extent that some growers are now 
advertising “pedigree” trees, and we need not be surprised in the 
near future to hear some grower making the claim that he is 
having his trees registered and can furnish you a written certifi- 
cate of pedigree with each individual tree, notwithstanding the 
fact that he gathers buds and scions indiscriminately from trees 
of which he knows nothing whatever of their parentage. It is plain 
to be seen, then, that this idea of “pedigree’’ trees and plants is 
evidently akin to whole-root trees, so far as the intrinsic value 
of the tree or plant is concerned; and, as we have stated, is purely 
a business proposition. 

The writer is a strong advocate of the selection of scions and 
buds, and he believes the best nursery trees are grown from 
scions and buds taken from young, healthy, bearing trees, which 
we know to be true to name, and which we know to be prolific 
bearers, as far as it is possible to do so. But he does not believe 
that it makes any material difference as to whether the parents 
of the tree from which we take scions and buds have any record 
or not, so long as the tree from which we are propagating is a 
good individual. 


THE DUST SPRAY. 
(By Mr. W. D. Maxwell, St. Joseph, Mo.) 


On appearing before you to speak upon the question assigned 
me, I realize I will be at a disadvantage, not having the literary 
preparation of the present. I was born upon a farm in Missouri, 
receiving my education mainly in the old log school house, my 
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father being one of the pioneers of the Platte Purchase, having 
settled the place where he now lives in 1841. So I have the prac- 
tical preparation which so richly qualifies one for the responsible 
duties of life. 

A theory or an assertion without practical demonstration is 
like an empty bubble. It originates in the mind, and is the product 
of thought. The idea conceived must be tested by intelligent, prac- 
tical demonstration. 

It is supposed that the men at the head of the various posi- 
tions in our experimental stations are men that have received sci- 
entific qualification which prepares them for the responsible posi- 
tions they occupy; and for an ordinary man to appear before this 
intelligent audience to produce evidence in rebuttal to some state- 
ments which have been published in bulletin form, and in the hor- 
ticultural papers against the dust process, requires that at least he 
must have a practical knowledge of the question at issue. 

This rich and fertile country of ours is dotted over upon its 
hillsides and valleys with experimental stations—the wife in the 
cottage and the husband in the field studying the wonderful mys- 
teries in the book of nature. 

As the farmer studies the seeding of his ground and the 
breeding of his cattle, so must the horticulturist his orchard. The 
man who plants out his acres of fruit trees and vines, and suc- 
ceeds, must be a lover of fruits. He must put into his business the 
same intelligence and energy that brings success in all honorable 
avocations of life. 

As growers of fruit, we know what to plant and how to culti- 
vate and prune, but how we are to exterminate the insects that 
bring disaster to our business is a problem yet to be solved. 

The three greatest enemies we have to contend with in the 
orchard are the apple curculio, coddling moth and fungus produced 
by spore life. The greatest of these is the fungus, which produces 
scab. As intelligent growers we agree that there is but one way 
- to control or to hold in check these, and that is by spraying. 

I planted my first orchard 38 years ago, consisting of 12 acres. 
T had no trouble in growing good fruit for about 20 years. qn- 
sect life began to multiply, until I saw I had to do something to 
hold them in check. I received some literature from Mr. Stahl of 
Quincy, Ill., on the subject of spraying. I purchased a pump and 
spraying apparatus and went to work in earnest. I was the first 
one to introduce spraying in my community. Others followed 
but fell by the wayside. Have been spraying for 15 years; have 
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50 acres in bearing and have been successful in growing fine fruit, 
while my neighbors have become discouraged, and many of them 
are talking of cutting down their trees. They attribute my suc- 
cess to good luck, but I know that it is the fruit of labor and cars 
of the orchard. 

Before I enter into the merits of the two processes of spraying 
by comparing one with the other, will say that I am not here 
to discourage anyone that is using the liquid system, but to com. 
mend every intelligent effort to produce perfect fruit. If I had 
nothing better than the liquid process, I would use that; but I 
am here to tell you there is a better way, and that is the dust 
process. 

The reports sent out from our experimental stations against the 
dust are not the result of practical test, and as growers and ad- 
vocates of the dust process, we are entitled to a thorougn testing of 
everything brought to the attention of the experimental stations 
pertaining to the question. 

My orchard becomes diseased and sickly. Insects have taken 
possession. The foliage begins to shed, the fruit is dropping; the 
apples are covered with scab and filled with worms. I am in a 
dilemma. I go to my neighbor and ask him what to dv. He tells 
me that I have waited too long, I should have sprayed my trees 
with the Bordeaux mixture. Why apply the sulphate of copper? 
To kill the fungi that produces fungus or scab in the orchard. 
Now I have the antidote, but what good is the remedy unless 
applied? I ask Prof. Crandall how I am to use the remedy. He 
answers by applying the 4-4-50 formula, and if you don’t apply 
it that way it is practically worthless. I ask Dr. Whitten how about 
this. He tells me I é¢an use it in dust form and get good results, as 
well as in the liquid; but if I want the best information that can 
be had upon the subject, I will go to the intelligent, practical 
grower. 

The liquid spray was introduced some 20 years or more ago. 
It has had the support, in an experimental way, of both the State 
and National governments. The same formula that was used 
in the introduction is still in use. There has been practically no 
improvement, and never can be until you substitute something dif- 
ferent from water as a carrier. You cannot distribute your 
compound so as to make the application thorough. I know whereof 
I speak. I used the liquid process for seven years with fair suc- 
cess, spraying as many as three to five times a year. I read 
everything I could find upon the subject. I think I did the work 
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well. I found the system unsatisfactory. It was unpleasant, labor- 
ious and expensive. Often when my trees needed spraying the 
most I could not haul the heavy load on account of the wet earth. 
Barrels of water had to be hauled every day. It required two 
teams and three hands to do the work. 

Seven years ago Mr. Hillis of McFall, Mo., a practical grower, 
sent me some literature upon the subject of dust spray. Fruit 
growers are under lasting obligations to him for the discovery 
of lime dust as a carrier to convey the mixture. If the idea of lime 
dust as a conveyor had originated in an experiment station growers 
would be using it all over the country. But coming as it did from 
aman upon the farm, and in competition with a system which had 
been introduced years before, backed up by the capitalists in the 
manufactory of wet spray apparatus, has made the introduction of 
the process a difficult matter. Yet, with all of these difficilties to 
meet, it has been growing in favor until it is being used by many 
of the best and most practical growers in the country. It matters 
not from what source the opposition may arise, being championed, 
as it is, by growers who are succeeding in its use, it will yet com- 
mand the attention of practical growers, and finally surmount every 
opposition. 

The process has been severely criticised and condemned by the 
advocates of liquid spray, and especially so by the manufacturers 
of wet spray apparatus. We are cognizant of the fact that the 
system is not perfect, but we are under obligation to our critics, 
for they have enabled us to bring the process to a more nearly per- 
fect solution of the question. 

IT can’t understand why any grower should use his influence 
against the dust system. You may believe the liquid is the best; 
if so, use it. I want my neighbor to spray if his orchard joins 
mine. I don’t care which process he may use. 

The first year I used the dust I made a practical test of the 
two methods. I divided my orchard into four blocks, ten acres 
in each block; sprayed two with the liquid and two with the dust, 
spraying each block the same number times, on the same days, 
having both sprayers going at the same time. Where I used the 
dust gave much the best results. One block of the dust sprayed 
was a part of the orchard which was badly affected with fungus. 
There I gathered my best fruit. The evidence was so strongly in 
favor of the dust that I discarded the liquid. This is seven years 
that I have used the dust. For six years IT prepared my dust, but 
this season I have used the dust mixture made by the Dust Sprayer 
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Manufacturing Co. of Kansas City, Mo., with practically a perfect 
_ crop, no scab, and not 5 per cent with worms. 

I run my machine with mule power, having it geared with a 
sprocket wheel on the large wheel of the wagon. But little labor 
is required in operating the machine—a small boy to drive, a seat 
in the back end of the wagon to control the pipe. Can spray 50 
acres of the large trees in a day, doing thorough work. Have 
sprayed eight times, using $100.00 worth of material, allowing 
$40.00 for eight days’ work, making $140.00; sprayed 4,000 trees; 
average cost per tree for material and labor, 314 cents. 


WHEN TO SPRAY AND WHAT TO USE. 


For fungous diseases just before the bloom opens, use the sul- 
phate of copper, sulphur and lime dust. After bloom drops, with 
general formula, consisting of lime dust, sulphate of copper, sul- 
phur and Paris green, until the first of June, then with the insect- 
icide, lime dust and Paris green; spray up to the first of August. 
If you want to succeed, spraying three or four times is not enough. 
Stand guard with your mixture until the enemy retreats. 

The Bordeaux mixture is to destroy fungous diseases. In liquid 
form, consisting of water and sulphate of copper, you have nothing 
in the compond to kill fungus but the copper. In the dust you 
have three things, lime dust, sulphate of copper and sulphur. All 
three are good fungicides. The liquid has an imperfect carrier; the 
dust has a perfect distribution—a most necessary thing in the 
application of the mixture. 

Spore life is not confined to the tree, but is on the ground and 
floating in the air, so say our scientific professors. If this be true, 
then you want to distribute your mixture, so as to bring it in con- 
tact with the greatest number. Spore life is destroyed by the 
caustic elements of the mixture. 

In the dust you are not limited in the strength of the mixture. 
You are in the liquid. Pure sulphate of copper is conveyed to the 
tree not impaired by any chemical action in preparation. In the 
dust the mixture is ground to a fine powder—every particle of 
dust has its pro rata of sulphate of copper. Your insecticide in 
liquid form, limited; in the dust, unlimited. Water, of no value; 
Lime dust, of great value as a fungicide and insecticide. The caus- 
tic element of the lime will kill thousands of the codling moths when 
first hatched out. 

Our critics are driven to the extremity of saying, “Well, it 
won't stick, it will blow away.” I have blowed out tons of the mix- 
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ture in the last seven years that stuck. The dampness of the at- 
mosphere in the morning or of the night dissolves the mixture on 
the tree. It adheres just as effectively as in the liquid. If I have 
conveyed to the tree the very same ingredients you have in the 
liquid, why are the properties of the mixture destroyed? Mind 
you, that it is not limited in strength. What chemical change takes 
place, if any, to destroy the properties of the mixture? Gentlemen, 
you will have to change your compound before you can lay claim to 
a better remedy for fungus or codling moth. You administer the 
remedies in broken doses. We give it in drastic quantities as the 
emergency requires.. No burning of foliage or russetting of the 
apple. 

In application we have a saving in labor of 75 per cent, an 
item of great importance. 

Now, I will produce four competent witnesses in proof of what 
I have said, men whose testimony cannot be impeached: Captain 
Lincoln of Bentonville, Arkansas, used the liquid for three years; 
has used the dust for the past three years, getting perfect crops of 
fruit. Last year he had the only perfect crop in that part of the 
state, the fruit all around him being destroyed with fungus. He 
exhibited at the Kansas City meeting of the State Society a barrel 
of Ben Davis that could not be excelled in beauty nor in packing. 

In answer to a letter, says: ‘This year sixteen acres had 
1,000 barels as good as can be, smooth, no scab, no bugs. The dust 
with me is all I could ask. I have about the only full crop in this 
section.” 

T. H. Todd of New Franklin writes: ‘Have used the dust 
for the past six years, having five full crops out of six; sold over 
$12,000.00 off of fifty acres last year, while the apples all around 
me were destroyed with fungus. Has realized off his orchard $31,- 
700.00 since he commenced using the dust. Used the liquid for 
seven years. Has 100 acres in hearing this year. Our crop looks 
fine; in quantity, 75 per cent; in quality, 95 per cent. I have no 
inclination to pay any attention to professors or professional men’s 
statements, for while they are talling down and making failures 
many of the largest growers are using the dust and getting plenty of 
apples.”” What do you spray for? 

Mr. L. A. Goodman, in answer to inquiry, says: ‘Have used 
the dust for five years. I find it all sufficient, so far as to hold in 
check insects and diseases. JI find its use such a saving of time, 
tools, temper and cost, above all, that I shall continue to use it. 
Have dusted this year 800 acres. Have five dust machines, three 
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Leggets and two Cyclones; run with gasoline engines. So far I 
am satisfied with results enough to encourage its continued use. 
Not perfect, nor as efficient as I should like; still hoping for the per- 
fect machine, the perfect material, the perfect known time and 
number of times we should apply.” 

Prof. C. H. Dutcher, Warrensburg, Mo., President of Missouri 
State Society, is our chemist. A professor from the scientific side 
as well as from the practical side of the question. Hesays: ‘Pre- 
vious to 1901 I used the liquid; since then the dust. I find it is 
easier applied, cheaper, more expeditious and fully as effective in 
the prevention and destruction of scab and codling moth as the 
liquid. JI now use five pounds of Sal Bordeaux, prepared by the 
Kansas City Dust Sprayer Co., io 40 pounds of lime dust, adding 
sulphur, concentrated lye and Paris green, as the case may require.” 

These growers in evidence stand in the front rank of the most 
successful growers, and are not interested in any way with the 
production of machines or mixtures. 

I have read in the Book of Books that everything must be 
proven by the mouth of two or three witnesses. As the Book is 
supreme in its law, so the final testing of the merits of all scientific 
theorizing in fruit growing must be decided by the intelligent, prac- 
tical grower.—W. D. Maxwell, St. Joseph, Mo. 


DISCUSSION. 


W. D. Maxwell—That was a splendid nursery paper. As a 
grower, I think a fraud is often perpetrated on us as to kind of root 
used. But I believe we would be better off today if would choose 
scions more carefully. The whole root question was the greatest 
fraud we have had for a long time. However, we would have better 
success if selections were more carefully made. I know one or- 
chard of Winesaps where some were twice as large as others, and 
i couldn’t understand, unless scions came from trees producing good 
and inferior fruit. 

Mr. Tippin—Mr. Paul Evans, at Mt. Grove, has been con- 
ducting experiments along this line the past two years and has 
propagated in many ways, using scions from 1 inch to full length, 
and roots the same, and kept a record of results, which will be pub- 
lished in bulletin form for general distribution. 

Mr. Peyton—I didn’t want to start a discussion o11 the whole 
root question ; was just expressing my views of the subject. I don’t 
care about record of tree used to propagate from, but prefer scions 
from bearing trees. Many practical nurserymen take from the 
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scion orchard, a careful record is kept, and we know exactly what _ 
have got. My experience shows no difference in productive qual- 
ities of scions from either bearing orchard or nursery row. Go 
into an orchard and see two Jonathans side by side. These were 
propagated from same parent tree, but the quality of the fruit had 
been greatly changed in growing. ’ 

Mr. Whitten—We have experimented along this line first year 
at Station from an orchard of 200 Ben Davis. We gathered the 
fruit and kept a record of the trees to learn if some were more or 
less productive. We were struck by the fact that there were three 
trees which always grew show specimens; there were other trees 
in that orchard which always produced smaller and poorer fruit. 
One tree especially produced fruit, but always small and poor in 
quality. We cut scions from the poorest and from the best, and 
planted, but they are not bearing yet. There are records of care- 
ful selection of scions from good: bearing trees that are known to 
bear fine fruit. Mr. Powell of New York has a specially good or- 
chard by this careful selection. He has a remarkably uniform 
product all over the orchard. We have tried many experiments of 
whole and piece roots, but can’t discover any difference with any 
cut, except where we cut root in three pieces we didn’t get as large 
a per cent of No. 1 trees in the nursery. This was probably be- 
cause the root was smaller than the scion. Where we had large 
enough root, the third cut was good as any. The poorest results 
were where we used practically the whole root. We have a very 
stiff, heavy, clay subsoil, and when it is necessary to plant so deep 
in the soil, wet subsoil, they begin to decay before they grow, but 
where subsoil is light, it makes a difference. 


TRIMMING TREES. 
(By G. N. Ratliff, Moberly, Mo.) 


Before trees are planted, all broken or bruised roots should 
be trimmed off and all long roots should be shortened to six inches. 
After trees are planted, and before they begin to grow, they should 
be trimmed. They should be headed within two and one-half feet 
of the ground. The tree is easier trimmed and worked when it is 
low than when a ladder is used. The body of the tree is protected 
from the heat of the sun, and thus preventing sun scalds. The 
tree is better able to resist the wind and is easier to keep in its 
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place; and, lastly, the apples are near the ground and can be gath- 
ered without getting upon high ladders. I could give other reasons 
for heading trees low, but think this is sufficient. 

My father headed his trees high so a horse could walk under 
them. And if the limbs rubbed the horse, he cut them off. I have 
planted three orchards. The first two I headed three to four feet, 
and the last one, which is eight years old, I headed from one to 
two and a half feet. I like this much better. Start the head of 
the tree as near two and a half feet as you can; the next thing to 
do is to balance the head of the tree. If the side limbs are more than 
six or eight inches, cut them back to this length; for the head of 
the tree, leave six to eight limbs, six or eight inches apart, and as 
near the same number of limbs on each side as possible. If the 
limbs are all on one side of the leader, cut them all off and let them 
come out again, and then form the head the next season. 

If the leader is forked, remove one fork, even if it does dis- 
figure the tree; for if you leave it forked, when the tree is eight or 
ten years old it will be most sure to split and fall. Cut out all 
limbs that cross each other and rub. Cut the leader off eight inches 
above the upper side limbs. In July the orchard should be gone 
carefully over, and all water sprouts started out below the head of 
the tree should be cut off. Each year the orchard should be gone 
over, and the side limbs on the leader should be trimmed and bal- 
anced as first head was formed. In trimming an orchard a tree will 
frequently be found that has one side of the top heavier than the | 
other. This should be remedied by cutting the heavier side out 
until it is properly balanced. 

The most convenient time to trim trees is in March and April, 
before the foliage comes out. The best time is in June, for the 
cuts sooner heal. It is always in order to take off the suckers and 
water sprouts and to remove the dead limbs and trees and burn 
them. 


DISCUSSION ON ORCHARD. 


Mr. Todd—Mr. Dunlap leaves some limbs and cuts some back. 
The quicker we can get a bud out from the limb the quicker we get 
help from the soil. The buds first to start come from the ends of 
the limbs. . 

Mr. Steiman—The first year would keep knife in my pocket 
and use only when necessary. This would save most of the later 
trimming. 

Col. Dalton—This is my first attendance for many years. Be- 
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ing by nature and constitution a modest man, I intended to remain 
quiet, but find it hard to do so. I don’t agree with the papers at 
all. I think all are wrong on the subject of tree trimming. IJ may 
be wrong; I’ve known myself to be wrong sometimes. I have been 
planting trees over 30 years, and believe we ought to plant tree for 
a good old age. I wouldn’t give one good old man for half a dozen 
poor young men. I want nothing older than a 2-year-old tree, and 
no matter how much top it has, I cut it to a switch. The injury 
done to the roots in changing from one place to another demands 
this. The tree is not making ton at first, but root, and wants the 
best root system possible. The tree wants the sun specially. I 
don’t want a big top to make tree loose in the soil, and I not only 
cut to a switch, but head; that I cut B. D. high, because it droops so, 
while Rome Beauty or Grimes’ Golden, being upright growers, 
need a lower head. Pay attention to this character of growth. I 
want a high top with good strong stem. You wouldn’t want a man 
with all body and no legs. Trim all broken and injured roots and 
cut so the cut part rests flat on the ground. A great deal of injury 
comes from careless planting and from planting in soil not adapted 
to this business. I am satisfied I am correct. I want the sun and 
air to get to roots, and to be able to plow close to the tree, same as 
I do to corn. This makes deep rooting. Low heading is a fatal 
practice, for I want the tree so I can put a horse close to it. Culti- 
vate thouroughly to give tree health and vigor. This will give long 
season of fruitfulness. I listened to the counsel of wise men in the 
years gone by and headed my trees low. The great arms extend 
out wide, and when they get heavy they break down. I had a fine 
Ben Davis orchard with heads low; in 20 years not a tree left but 
the replants, while trees I headed high gave fine returns and are 
strong and fruitful. Top your Ben Davis breast-high; protect trees 
by taking hames off; don’t use hames in the _ orchard, 
An old man needs cultivation as well as a boy, and this is true of a 
tree as well. Keep the earth stirred, so it can get sunlight and air, 
and I believe th high-headed trees will live longer and bear more. 

Senator Dunlap—Mr. Stringfellow says cut off all the roots 
and Mr. Dalton says all the tops. We who haven’t faith enough 
for the two extremes adopt a medium course with satisfactory re- 
sults. Start head 214 or 3 feet from the ground and space limbs a 
few inches apart. 

Mr. Tippin—Under new business, I wish to refer to a matter 
named in the President’s address—in fixing value of orchards 
in any section of the State. No two or three men can agree on 
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the value of an orchard that has been burned. They vary so much 
that the evidence in court don’t amount to much. I suggest some 
action along this line to establish a scale of values by which trees 
of a given age may have standard rating. 

On motion of Mr. Tippin, a committee of three, consisting of 
Mr. Tippin, W. D. Maxwell and T. H. Todd, was appointed to con- 
sult over this matter and report at the next meeting. 

Prof. Scott, Virginia—I was invited to attend this meeting. I 
saw that the program was full, but the Chairman assured me of a 
few minutes to talk on Bordeaux mixture. The Department at 
Washington is working in South Missouri in co-operation with Mis- 
souri Fruit Experiment Station; also is making the same experi- 
ments in Benton county, Arkansas, to see if it can obtain the sam2 
results. I have a chart showing work done in Virginia on Albe- | 
marle Pippin on the bitter rot. This is a very distinctive disease 
and causes heavy losses. Four counties in Illinois alone report a 
loss of one and one-half millions. Loss was very heavy in Missouri 
and Arkansas the same year. The whole crop was lost in Virginia 
the same season. 

From experiments made in Virginia, this disease can be abso- 
lutely controlled. The chart is the result of work on large trees, 
very uniform in size. They were sprayed at different dates and 
throughout the season. First, can bitter rot be controlled? How 
many applications necessary? When should they be made? ‘Two 
applications for bitter rot, made June 12 and 27, saved 67 9-10 of 
this fruit. Plat, where four applications, at intervals of two weeks, 
had 96 5-10 sound fruit, another test of five applications gave little 
better results, as did six sprayings. The trees left unsprayed were 
scattered through the block and were all lost. 

Nothing accomplished by spraying when bloom is open. Poison- 
ing the bees is one good reason why this should not be done. When 
work was delayed, until July 10 was date of first application. Re- 
sults show 86 6-10 fruit saved. Two weeks later—that is, begin- 
ning July 25—was almost fatal. Question was asked if could 
spray four times, when is best time to begin? 

Prof. Scott—Hard to give exactly, as the fungus is so depend- 
ent on weather conditions—hot, moist weather will develop it. I 
would say begin June 15 in Virginia, or six weeks after the petals 
fall. 

Give four or five applications following at intervals of two 
weeks. J am a thorough advocate of spraying, but wouldn’t spray 
for something I didn’t have. If never had bitter rot, or no special 
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reason why it should occur, I wouldn’t spray. The spraying must 
be thoroughly done as when spraying for any purpose. Missouri 
and Illinois are ahead of Virginia in the matter of power sprayers. 
In orchards of 5,000 or 6,000 trees the power sprayer pays best. I 
have never tried powder for the bitter rot. Th fruit wants to be 
sprayed all over. Rain can carry the spores down. For bitter rot, 
better spray from top down. Platform in wagon is a good scheme, 
with man on the ground at the same time. 


CONTROL BITTER ROT. 


(By Prof. W. M. Scott, United States Department of Agriculture. ) 


TABLE OF VIRGINIA EXPERIMENTS AND RESULTS. 


Treatment with Bordeaux mixture 
(6-5-60 formula). Picked September 19 te 23. 
Plot numbers (2 
trees to each plot).| > | del Br ted fem aa eg te 
eae plow) sc) 5 5 B 5 |B Bales 3 | Sound Rotten |Percentage 

a SS essa eo igor | Salle acihes, al eal vet ee facntite fruit. of sound 

ol] 1°) lr}/S]&} 4] w] » | Bushels. | Bushels. fruit. 

: | SELES liao er |e RS tes 
i holier Be TR DORE Sd ane (ie eee ees a ras Nees cee 18.50 30.25 37.9 
Dieter Teteiote eer ctensteretaieloieloveiers ob || TBs sit | (Gees all Seal eee Been amos 47.50 22.50 67.8 
4 AGO OOEO DO SOADOSSOADL ¥ x ' - = 2 a abalone 56.00 2.00 96.5 
AP ccctahe la joioteieyelejelsieletolase,sfnis orl pratt || eee | cal | eee a| Pua acy | REN aa 54.00 1.75 96.8 
Ey taetete ore = tarciartals wieleioietclers weal) Secale hese al aa ee Ut cl | ee 32.75 1.15 96.6 
OUsmene deen renionter Fo lleeeeemee| ae els ae tL eels eae |e 68 .50 70 98.9 
DA eee ciseelanek cleteh rns cee fe ue WN tel te re eee lh ell cela 00 10.00 2.00.00 
User creo. Sravaletacere Sica etets ss  imadio| Kissge| Vee | Secon I sta basta laa Keele sil ea 56.50 14.00 80.1 
Sea eate ninco sieieet a < of ronald Be) ee ‘2 = 7.00 6.50 51.8 
13GB Aek sApaceotuannAtaee| Pe Scholl aastal lecton mecha etal tae cea ees t 00 17.00 200.0 
IKE Eee aocciteee tere Boeeleooal oS cE Bl alia net) 5 Wl 59.00 6.50 90.0 
Ul) ope SCAG nun Bonodobaae rites 3 : * os nt 42,25 6.50 86.6 
lV Ua coesepBnogcnoncect teats Saal eae Pee nea ec by, i 28 .50 24,75 53.5 
(OBES aoa daeneooD Aaa ph Sel Sea Sp 4 Vtellecurel ie SP UW Maral| <r 00 13.00 00.0 
DD ra Satie nays soiree tisaietts Teall estat aarts | eeectia| mst eta) nepal (acta eee .00 Ff 20.75 a00.0 
lO aoe RIO SOR naa ABE an odd lsaee adoc| ton cise lot bs ‘ = * 62.25 5.25 90.8 
UES AG nae ric Sea Oc AGAl toca aoe RASS Verser| | ke Me - ee 52.50 3.75 93.3 
1 is SOG eats oe Brio = Faliegeal eel: 40.00 5.00 88.8 
Hy 2 eoiste sins cies ciate erratic Seo espa etal echo anette cesta a et on et 25 16.25 1.5 


* Sprayed on dates given at head of the columns. 
+ Oheek—one untreated tree. 


Apple scab, codling moth and bitter rot are the three chief 
enemies to the apple crop in this section, and you are all, no doubt, 
familiar with their destructive work. 


SPRAYING FOR SCAB AND CODLING MOTH. 


Scab is due to a fungus which attacks the fruit and foliage, 
causing unsightly olive colored, circular spots, while the codling 
moth is an insect causing ‘‘wormy apples.” These troubles can 
readily be controlled by spraying with Bordeaux mixture and ar- 
senical poisons. The scab fungus may begin its attack on the 
young leaves and the flower stems before or during the blooming 
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period, and in a wet season this frequently results in the destruc- 
tion of a large per cent of the crop before the fruit is set. Scab 
is often responsible in part, at least, for the failures attributed 
to ‘wet weather” during the blooming period. It is, therefore, 
important to spray in time to protect the crop against such an early 
outbreak. Again, when the petals have fallen the young fruits 
are exposed to the attacks of this fungus, and a second application 
is therefore required at that period. Moreover, the calyx cup is 
wide open only at this period, and in order to kill the codling moth 
a dose of the poison must be dropped into this cup before it closes. 

To make the job more thorough and to protect the new foliage, 
a third application should be made seven to ten days after the 
second. 

To repeat then, the correct periods for the application of Bor- 
deaux mixture and arsenical poison in the treatment of apple scab 
and codling moth are: 

1. When the cluster buds have opened and exposed the flower 
buds. 

2. Immediately after the petals have fallen, and 

3. Seven to ten days later. 

Since these directions have heen published and republished in 
various horticultural literature, it would scarcely seem necessary 
to call attention to them again; but, unfortunately, many growers 
do not appreciate the importance of following the directions im- 
plicitly. It is too often the case that “immediately after the pet- 
als fall” is interpreted as meaning a week or ten days after the 
petals fall. Spraying is largely a preventive meansure intended 
to protect against the attacks of fungi, and will not cure the trouble 
after infection has taken place. Hence the importance of prompt 
action. Often a week’s delay means the difference between success 
and failure. 

It is now, of course, too late to spray for apple scab this year, 
but the season for bitter rot is just approaching, and we will now 
consider this disease. 


BITTER ROT. 


This is a fungous disease of the apple capable of destroying 
several million dollars’ worth of fruit in a single season. Profs. Bur- 
rill and Blair estimated the loss in four counties of Southern Illi- 
nois for the season of 1900 at $1,500,000, and during the same 
season the loss in Missouri and Arkansas was very heavy. In 
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Virginia and West Virginia I have seen the entire crop of some 
varieties destroyed. 

Under favorable weather conditions, bitter rot spores, that find 
their way to the apple, germinate within a few hours and the mi- 
nute threads of the fungus penetrate the skin and grow very rap- 
idly, branching in every direction. They absorb their nourishment 
from the cells of the apple, killing the tissue, and thus produce the 
brown sunken spots known as bitter rot. When the spots are about 
half an inch in diameter the fungus throws up bundles of threads, 
which rupture the skin and give forth pink, sticky masses of spores. 

It is chiefly through these summer spores that the disease is 
disseminated, and countless millions of them are produced from one 
rotten spot. The rains splash them from fruit to fruit and insects 
carry them from tree to tree. 


CANKERS. 


The fungus also attacks the limbs and twigs, forming dark 
sunken spots known as cankers, which not only injure the tree, but 
form sources of infection for the fruit. 


SOURCES OF INFECTION. 


The fungus is carried over winter in the rotted fruit of the 
precious year’s crop and in the limb cankers. During 
June and July these give off spores that start the in- 
fection on the new crop. When a single apple on a tree 
becomes infected the disease may then easily spread to the entire 
crop. Although the first infection may take place as early as the 
middle of June, a serious outbreak is not likely to occur before July 
or August. 


WEATHER CONDITIONS. 


The weather is a very important factor in the development of 
bitter rot outbreaks. A few days of hot, showery weather may 
start an epidemic that would destroy the entire crop of some varie- 
ties. 

No matter how many spores may be present, no harm will re- 
sult without a high temperature, coupled with plenty of moisture. 
This fungus, being a plant, requires heat and moisture in which 
to germinate and grow, as does any of your farm crops. 
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TREATMENT. 


Fortunately, this dreaded disease can be absolutely controlled 
by spraying with Bordeaux mixture. This point was proved con- 
clusively by experiments conducted in Virginia last year by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. The object of these 
experiments was to determine (1) to what extent bitter rot could 
be controlled by spraying with Bordeaux mixture; (2) the number 
of applications required, and (3) the proper time to make these 
applications. 

These experiments were conducted in the orchard of Mr. W. 
H. Goodwin, at Avan, Va., and the results were published in Bul- 
-letin 93, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

The trees were 25-year-old Yellow Newtons or Albemarle Pip- 
pins, capable of bearing about 25 bushels each. We sprayed fif- 
teen plots of two trees each and left a number of trees unsprayed. 
The whole story is told in the accompanying table—the dates each 
plot was sprayed, the number of bushels of sound fruit, the num- 
ber of bushels of rotten fruit and the percentage of sound fruil. 
The three early dates, April 8th, May 1st and May 9th, were for 
scab and codling moth. These dates came just before the trees 
bloomed, as soon as the blossoms fell, and eight days later. The 
bitter rot treatment did not begin until June 12th, about six weeks 
after the petals fell; the other dates are at intervals of two weeks 
thereafter. 

Plot 1 had only the three scab treatments, which did some 
good, but yielded only 37.9 per cent of sound fruit, 3014, bushels 
having rotted on the two trees. 

Plot 2 had the scab applications and two bitter rot treatments 
—June 12th and 27th—which gave 67.8 per cent of sound fruit, 
but not enough yet. 

Plot 3 had the scab treatments and four bitter rot treatments 
at intervals of two weeks, beginning June 12th, and yielded 56 
bushels of sound fruit and only two bushels of rotten fruit, or 
5614 per cent of sound fruit—almost complete success. 

Plots 4, 5 and 6 were sprayed the same as plot 3, with one, two 
and three additional applications, respectively, and the percent- 
age of sound fruit is a little higher, as seen in the table, but the dit- 
ference is hardly sufficient to pay for the extra spraying. 

Plot 6 received seven bitter rot applications in addition to the 
scab treatment, and produced 6814 bushels of sound fruit and less 
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than a bushel of rotten fruit—98.9 per cent of crop sound; but 
practically as good results can be obtained with less spraying. 

Check A was an unsprayed tree which had only one sound ap- 
ple and ten bushels of rotten fruit. ° 

Check B, which was one tree not sprayed, had six sound apples 
and 17 bushels of rotten stuff. 

On plots 10 to 17 it will be seen that the early applications 
for scab were omitted, but that whenever the spraying began in 
June the results were satisfactory, or nearly so. 

In plot 16 it will be seen that four applications, at intervals 
of two weeks, beginning June 27th, gave 5214 bushels of sound 
fruit and only 334, bushels of rotten fruit, or 93.3 per cent of sound 
fruit; while the unsprayed trees nearly lost their entire crop from 
the rot. | 

By comparing plots 12 and 15, each of which received four ap- 
plications, it will be seen that a delay of two weeks (July 10 to 
25) in beginning the work caused a loss of 37 per cent of the crop, 
which represents the difference between success and failure. The 
same lesson is learned by ecmparing plot 11 with plot 12 and plot 
7 with plot 8. 

The unsprayed trees, C and D, lost their entire crop from bit- 
ter rot, and E, which was also not sprayed, had only a quarter of a 
bushel of sound fruit and 1614, bushels of rotten fruit. An un- 
sprayed block of 250 trees in the same orchard lost practically the 
entire crop from rot. 

The conditions were very favorable to bitter rot, June and 
July being hot and wet, and the disease began to develop soon after 
the middle of June. 

All diseased fruits on the trees in the experiment were left 
undisturbed until picking time, in order to give the spraying a se- 
vere test. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


Concluding from the results of these experiments, we would 
recommend: 

1. For the treatment of bitter rot alone, spray the trees thor- 
oughly with Bordeaux mixture at intervals of two weeks until four 
or five applications have been made, beginning not later than six 
weeks after the petals fail—usually about the middle of June in this 
locality. : 

2. For the combined treatment of apple scab, codling moth 
and bitter rot, spray with Bordeaux mixture and arsenical poison, 
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(1) just before the trees bloom, but after the cluster buds have 
opened; (2) as soon as the petals fall; (3) a week or ten days 
later; (4) about six weeks after the petals fall, and at intervals 
of two weeks thereafter until, in all, seven applications have been 
made. : 

In a dry or cool season the intervals between the applications 
for rot may be lengthened, thus reducing the number of spray- 
ings, while a hot, humid season might require an extra application 
to give the best results. 

The proper combination of temperature, moisture and pres- 
ence of spores for an outbreak of bitter rot may not occur until 
late in July or in August or September; but since the first infec- 
tions, although perhaps unnoticeable, are likely to take place by the 
middle or latter part of June and gradually develop into an epi 
demic, it is desirable to begin spraying as early as outlined above. 

The 5-5-50 formula of Bordeaux was used in the experiments, 
but where there is any danger of injury to fruit and foliage, we 
are recommending 4-6-50; that is, four pounds of bluestone and 
six pounds of fresh stone lime to fifty gallons of water. 

For codling moth, 4 ounces of Paris green or 2 pounds of arse- 
nate of lead should be added to each 50 gallons of the Bordeaux. 


SIXTH SESSION—THURSDAY, JUNE 14, 2 P. M. 


PROGRAM. 


Pavers—Hogs Help in Orcharding, S. Y. Thornton, Black- 
water, Mo. 

Stock Raising and Orcharding—W. H. H. Stephens, Bunceton, 
Mo. 

Best Crop to Grow in Orchard—Jacob Faith, Montevallo, Mo. 

Dust Spraying—W. D. Maxwell, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Peach Growing—L. V. Dix, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Methods and Varieties with Peaches—Alfred Nahm, Augusta, 
Mo. 

Report of Finance Committee. 
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HOGS HELP IN ORCHARDING. 
(By S. Y. Thornton, Blackwater, Mo.) 


When I was but a youth my father talked to me a great deal 
about planting an apple orchard. He told me he thought I could 
make it profitable and it would be a pleasant occupation. He told 
me of a friend of his who had made quite a fortune raising 
peaches. In conversation with this friend one day he said: “Yes, 
I have been successful with my peach orchard, but I advise you 
to plant winter apples; they will make you more money than I 
ever made out of peaches.” 

I thought a great deal about planting an orchard, but I had 
no land of my own and no money to buy with, so I abandoned the 
idea for the time. I rented some land and went to raising corn 
and hogs. They grew and fattened well with my management and 
were ready sale on the market, which encouraged me to raise more 
of them and care for them better, and by so doing it was possible 
for me to buy some land to plant an orchard on. I purchased Mis- 
souri river hill land in Central Missouri that was strong enough to 
raise 50 to 60 bushels of corn to the acre. After I planted my first 
orchard I cared for it the very best way I knew how. I planted 
corn between the apple tree rows and pumpkins in the tree rows. 
I continued raising hogs, and the corn and pumpkins made the best 
of feed for them. Of course, I did not have hogs in my orchard 
while the trees were small. 

The pumpkin vines covered the ground completely along the 
tree rows and kept it moist and mellow and my trees made a good 
growth. I always cut the corn in the fall and hauled it out. When 
the trees were three years old I sowed rye, which IJ let my hogs 
run on until about the middle cf May, when I plowed it under. 
This crop of green rye turned under enriched the ground very 
much, besides having made splendid winter pasture for my hogs. 
I planted corn and pumpkins as before, but as the trees grew larger 
I planted fewer rows of corn, leaving more room for my trees. I 
never failed to raise good crops of corn, pumpkins and hogs and to 
get a good growth on my trees each year. 

When the trees were five or six years old I sowed clover and 
pastured with hogs. As the hogs could not keep the clover down, 
I mowed it for hay, and in this way cleaned the orchard up nicely 
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and made the grazing better later in the summer. My trees were 
headed 'cw, and when they commenced bearing many apples would 
hang so low that hogs could eat them from the trees. After this 
I kept the hogs in the orchard the year around, except when they 
would eat apples from the trees; then they were kept out till ap- 
ples were picked. 

I did not feed my hogs in the orchard, as they tramp the 
ground very hard about the feeding place, which will soon kill fruit 
trees. But they had access to the orchard from the feeding place, 
and the orchard was an ideal place to raise hogs with a crop of 
clover to graze on and the shade of a fine young orchard to rest in. 
They would eat wormy apples that dropped and many insects that 
were in the pupa state. 

As my trees got larger I mowed the clover and let it lie on the 
ground as a mulch. With this management I always got one crop, 
usually two and sometimes three, besides the growth on my trees— 
a crop of hogs, a crop of hay and a crop of apples. Since seeding 
the orchard to clover I let the clover grow two years and cultivate 
one year. With this treatment my trees have made a splendid 
growth, and my profits from my hogs have paid all expenses of cul- 
tivating and pruning my apple trees carefully and worming twice 
a year, besides supporting my family and paying off a mortgage on 
my farm, which I went in debt for. My orchards that are 13 to 15 
years old have borne regular crops of apples since they commenced 
to bear, except in 1904, while many orchards in Missouri failed tw» 
_or three years in succession, but I cannot say whether the treat- 
ment I gave them was the cause or not. Hogs always add to my 
income when I have a crop of apples; they never fail, and are a 
very pleasant help in time of failure of the apple crop, which you 
all know occurs sometimes. 


STOCK RAISING AND ORCHARDING. 
(By W. H. H. Stephens, Bunceton, Mo.) 


For the past twelve years I have been devoting some time and 
thought to growing a commercial orchard in connection with stock 
raising. Whenever I could graze stock hogs in an orchard without 
injury to my trees, I have followed that plan. In some instances 
have pastured shorthorns on the growing clover without any _per- 
ceptible injury to the trees, the limbs of which have not been borne 
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down by heavy crops of fruit. This past spring I have followed 
grazing my orchards with sheep. They have in some instances 
browsed the lower branches to a small extent, but the nice condi- 
tion of the orchard justifies the practice. I have found that stock - 
grazing helps to swell the profits of the orchard, which is very 
acceptable when the aple crop is short. 

My trees have not borne a full crop, being under age, until the 
present season. When the limbs are borne down by a heavy crop 
of apples, too close to the ground to admit of stock, I tnen remove 
them to a different pasture for grazing. 

Sheep should be well supplied with water while in the or- 
chard, to prevent barking the trees. I have kept rabbits at bay 
during the winter months by washing the trees with a coating of 
the consistency of whitewash, made with skim milk and Portland 
cement. Put on in November it will remain all winter, and I have 
never lost a single tree in ten years by such pests. 


DISCUSSION ON ORCHARD CARE. 


Mr. Stephens of Bunceton said the wash is improved by 
standing over night and sets only when applied. I never fail to 
have a crop of wheat growing, and if the ground is in the right 
shape I let the stock in on it, both hogs and sheep. I have let cattle 
in the orchard where the clover was. The limbs kept flies off of the 
cattle, and no injury was done to the trees. I have sheep in my 
orchard this year and can’t see any harm. I think this is a good 
way to keep down the sprouts and weeds where we have let cultiva- 
tion go too long. I had sheep in orchard all the spring, but take 
them out at night and pen them up. 

Dr. Green—I sowed orchard grass in half of my orchard. This 
is a clean, nice grass, and leaves room for clover between. If the 
fruit fails on the trees I get a good crop of hay; if I have a crop of 
apples, I cut the hay and let it lie on the ground. Orchard grass is 
not a new thing. One of the great benefits is for winter pasture, 
but the hay is good. Calves will fatten on this grass during the 
winter, and when they can’t run on the grass they go to a stalk of 
the same. I have tried many plans in the orchard. Where an 
orchard grew up in blue grass and was not cultivated, we had just 
as good fruit as where cultivated. Mow first in middle or last of 
May, and again in September. 

Senator Dunlap—We have growers in Illinois who grow grass 
in their orchard. My observation leads me to say, cut out the trees 
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and make it easier to harvest the hay. Apple trees are quite in- 
jurious to hay. 

Col. Evans—It is no longer a question, shall we put hogs in the 
orchard? Now the question is, what shall we put there for them 
to eat? We tried clover, rape and many things, but cow-peas are 
best of all. Let the hogs run on the clover early in the season, then 
to the cow-peas. I feed corn 10 days when the peas are gone, and 
they are in prime condition for market. Put three or four hundred 
hogs on a hundred acres of cow-peas. Plant either broadcast or 
with a drill. Sheep can be allowed in the orchard at certain times. 
Hornless sheep won’t bother trees unless apples are holding 
branches down in reach of sheep. 


BEST CROP TO GROW IN ORCHARD. 
(By Jacob Faith, Montevallo, Mo.) 

My experience says the best crop to grow in orchard is cow- 
peas; next best is tobacco; third choice, clover, but clover only 
where trees are not less than six years old; for younger trees, po- 
tatoes and other whole crops. Cow-peas supply the needed nitro- 
gen and potash draws moisture to the tree roots in dry weather, 
and will keep insects from trees better than clover. The cow-peas 
grow and endure more shade than anything else I know of; their 
culture will cause the tree roots to run deeper than in clover sod. 
Another advantage is that cow-peas, as soon as harvested, leave the 
ground in the best condition to sow in rye, and all that is needed 
is for it to be harrowed in, and it will make a pasture in late fall, 
during winter and early spring, for poultry, pigs and sheep. In 
May the rye should be plowed under, let lay a few weeks, harrowed 
and planted in cow-peas, and cultivated as deemed necessary. Poul- 
try, pigs and sheep should be allowed to run in the orchard to eat 
windfalls and wormy fruit. All are benefitted. The insects are de- 
stroyed to a great extent for the coming season. Poutry seem to 
be healthy that run in the orchard. I never had a pig to die with 
the cholera that was raised in the orchard. I never had sheep to 
break fruit trees when they had apples to eat. I have heard it 
said that they pick all the wind-fallen apples. This is all right, and 
could be done while the trees are young or the orchard small, but 
it is nearly impossible in a large orchard. I claim that a clover 
sod makes more of a hiding place or winter protection for insects 
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than cowpeas. Clover sod should be plowed under second year; 
shallow so as not to cut many roots. Clover plowed under will gen- 
erally seed itself. 


SPRAYING DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Glassmire—We have had good results from both kinds of 
spray. Find dust excellent after a rain. Can use dust when can’t 
get on with liquid. Sprayed grapes with dust. No rot. 

Secretary Goodman—I know this orchard very well. Mr. 
Tune took charge last year; sprayed 40 acres with dust exclusively, 
and he states that the liquid is rather more effective than dust, but 
is going to continue the experiment. We can’t draw conclusions 
from any one year. Must continue experiments for some time. 

F. W. Faurot, Mountain Grove—We are not using dust this 
year, as we couldn’t get it made up when it should have been. We 
wanted to use it and make comparative tests with the liquid. In 
all work before this year our results are decidedly in favor of liquid 
spray. 

Prof. Scott—If you do not leave any unsprayed trees when ex- 
perimenting, you don’t know if spray does any good or not. I sug- 
gest that fruit-growers, when using any kind of spray, leave a few 
trees, and at the end of the season you will have something to judge 
by. You may lose a little fruit, but get much more in valuable ex- 
perience. 

Secretary Goodman—We have used dust for the last four years 
quite extensively, as we have 800 acres where we cannot get water 
enough to spray them. For the last few years we have had no cro}, 
and can’t see much result. It was the same when we began with 
liquid sprays. We were disappointed, and have been with dust, but 
know the work is being done. 

Mr. Johnson—Where dust is used five or six times we have 
almost a perfect stand of apples. For the last four years over 800 
acres of orchard were sprayed, some two, some three and four 
times. Spray as soon as petals begin to drop, and keep up till last 
of June or July. If we take a young orchard and begin with dust, 
Tam sure we are holding all those things in check. If we begin in 
time, and while the orchard is reasonably free from disease and 
insects, and use dust thoroughly till late in the season, we can keep 
both fungi and insects in check. JI am not ready to say that dust 
is equal to the liquid. I don’t believe it is, as with liquid we can 
drench before the leaves start in the spring better than with dust 
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on old, diseased trees. Can cover the whole tree with liquid. But 
if dust is used as intelligently as we do liquid, we can have success. 
I have been blamed for advising the use of liquid, but the principle 
is allright. With dust you can take a boy and a little spring wagon 
and can get over 40 acres and not cost one-fourth as much as 
liquid. It positively does rid apple trees of canker worm, as does 
liquid. They drop to the ground and die at once. You can apply 
the dust in half the time you can the liquid. Dust is easily applied; 
it whirls around and through trees and spreads to the next row. I 
have never taken the ground that it was a cure-all for all things. 

Mr. McCann, Moberly—I had an apple orchard in Macon 
county, and plums also. I made the spray mixture as per formula, 
and aplied it with hand sprayer. I got a nice crop of fruit and 
raised the most-perfect Jonathans and Ben Davis I have ever seen. 
The Jonathan hung on the trees and were finished with Ben Davis. 
The spray didn’t cost a dollar an acre. 

Col. Evans—I am glad Mr. Goodman said what he did and as 
he did. J think he is exactly right. We do many things without 
immediate results. Keep trying from year to year, and the results 
are bound to come. We used to condemn dust, but now say it may 
do sometimes. The other side the same way. We ought to be pre- 
pared to use both, or either. We have got to spray. 

Mr. Todd—I can only give my own experience. I began 
spraying with liquid. The land was hilly and it was a great pro- 
blem to get over the orchard with heavily loaded wagon, especially 
when ground was wet, and this was the very time we needed to 
spray. This Society taught me it was necessary to spray. I be- 
gan using dust on young trees, and for one year used dust and 
liquid, both, and found just as good results with one as the other. 
Of course, you can’t blame me for dropping the liquid. I bought 
other machines and used dust. I have been to the front with fair 
apple crop of pretty good quality, but nearly had one failure; two 
hail storms caused it. Except this one year, I have had good, full, 
clean crops, and I use dust. If I had an orchard very badly affected 
with bad fungus, or canker worm, I would use a wash first, as fol- 
lows: three gallons salt, 50 gallons water and six pounds blue 
stone; use once and follow with dust. Iam satisfied with my treat- 
ment, and believe dust is here to stay. 

Mr. Baxter—I have nothing to compromise on the question; 
Iam known as the man who fought dust spraying. This is wrong. 
I never fought dust as an insecticide, but I doubt its efficiency as a 
fungicide. 
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Mr. Johnson—These remarks show the proper spirit. No man 
is smart enough to know it all. By comparing experiments and by 
practical work in the orchard, these questions can be determined. 
It’s very difficult to butt up against the practical experience of a 

‘practical man in his own orchard. The critical time for spraying 

is in the spring—about a ten-days’ limit—and with a two to four 
thousand pounds haul, in a wagon, the conditions are against you. 
If you can remove this adverse condition, it is a step in the right 
direction. Now, a dust outfit only weighs 180 pounds. This alone 
removes many obstacles and puts the balance on the right side of 
the ledger. 


PEACH GROWING ON MISSOURI RIVER HILLS. 


(L. V. Dix, Jefferson City, Mo.) 

My experience in growing peaches during the last fifteen years 
has taught me that there are several features about it that are 
very essential to make it a success. Among these are location, soil, 
varieties and cultivation. 

While you may plant in most any kind of location and any 
kind of varieties, giving no cultivation, and occasionally, when the 
seasons are most favorable, get a light crop of inferior fruit, 
such peach growing is not satisfactory in any manner whatever ; 
on the other hand, if we want to make a success of it, we must first 
have a choice location and the right soil, for this means more to 
the peach than any other of our orchard fruits grown. An ideal 
one is a high elevation of land, as nearly level as possible, and 
partly, or nearly, surrounded by valleys or deep ravines. Such 
a location is less liable to frosts. The soil should be a good, sandy 
loam, with red clay subsoil, and one that will produce from fifty 
to seventy-five bushels of corn per acre, and as near like new 
land as can be had. A piece of land that has been cleared of its 
timber and kept in pasture until the greater part of the stumps 
are partly or all decayed, is one of the best. 

It is useless to plant in old, wornout clay fields, no matter if 
they have been made to produce good crops of grain by manuring. 
Trees on such soil will be short-lived and not productive. 

My first impression was that the first and second ranges of 
hills south of the Missouri river were of the very best locations 
that could be had for peaches, but experience taught me that the 
soil in these two ranges of hills would not produce as fine fruit, 
nor of as good keeping qualities as the next ranges back. 
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When we have the right location the next consideration is 
varieties. Do not plant all Elbertas, but select those varieties 
that are the most hardy, and follow in succession from early to 
late. Some of the white varieties, both free and clings, and some 
of our white or straw-colored peaches are more delicious than many 
of the yellow varieties, and much more hardy in bud. When we 
have a trade to supply, it is best to have different varieties to supply 
it. 

Cultivation, with me, has been one of the greatest helps to suc- 
cess growing the peach, and no good results came where it was not 
kept up. It often means the difference between a partial crop or 
no crop at all in our so-called off years. And if best for off years, 
why not best all the time? ; 

My experience in cultivation of the peach has been different in 
some respects from that of some of our best authorities on grow- 
ing Usis fruit. It is quite generally said, and recommended, that 
cultivation should stop the latter part of summer, so that the soil 
of the peach would ripen up before cold weather came on, and then 
the bud would be more able to withstand the cold. 

This with me has proved to be a wrong theory, for I find, when 
practical, the trees drop their foliage early, and then a few warm 
days in November and December causes those early and well 
ripened buds to swell to some extent, and then they are easily 
killed by zero weather. 

Where I differ from this old theory is, in keeping up cultiva- 
tion until October, or later, for the purpose of making the trees 
hold their foliage as late as possible, and as long as they do so 
the fruit buds will not swell, neither will they be killed by the 
first cold weather. 

I did not at first do much pruning or cutting back, but later, 
and especially in seasons of a full crop, found it the best and quick- 
est way to thin out the fruit. In this way we double the size of 
our fruit and increase the selling value, both in demand and price, 
for consumers want the largest and finest fruit, and will pay 
double and thribble for it. Financial success with a peach crop 
after once grown is to some extent also dependent on location, 
for I find that having a home market, where I can dispose of all the 
culls and over-ripe fruit, and also a part of the better grades, 
often means a difference of profit instead of loss. In fact, I find 
the more I deal with the retail dealer and consumer, the greater 
are my profits. When gathering fruit for market I do not pick all 
the fruit off of a tree at once, but pick only that which has come 
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to such a maturity that when it reaches the consumer it is sufficient- 
ly ripened for use. We are usually a week or ten days in gathering 
each variety, going over the trees from day to day until finished. 

Whatever kind of package is used in marketing the crop, the 
fruit of every grade should be so packed that it averages alike 
all through. The grower is doing an injury to himself when he 
packs with all the finest specimens on top and culls in the bot- 
tom. It is better to grade the fruit and sell the culls by themselves. 
If you have a home market, they will always bring what they 
are worth. 

I have not been troubled with many insect enemies nor fungous 
growth. Varieties, cultivation and location have much to do in 
overcoming these. 

I have been troubled to some extent with peach yellows and 
also San Jose scale. This scale seems to increase more rapidly 
on the peach than any other fruit tree, except the Japan plums; 
and on these they are easily overcome if discovered in time. 

The peach yellow is very destructive if not cut out as soon as it 
makes its appearance. 

In conclusion, I will say the peach deserves our best attention, 
for what fruit can compete with it in deliciousness and beauty? 


VARIETIES AND METHODS WITH PEACHES. 


(By Alfred Nahe Augusta, Mo.) 

In planting a peach orchard, it all depends on what market 
one has, as some varieties are best for a home market and will not 
stand shipping a long distance. Where the market can be reached 
within a day after picking, I find the following varieties well 
adapted: 

1. Amsden, Alexander and Waterloo are old stand-bys, but 
very subject to rot in wet weather, and should be planted some 
distance from main orchard, as they are apt to infect other varie- 
ties. 

2. Early Rivers and Carman, which latter is not so subject 
to rot. 

3. Mount Rose, Crawford, Chinese Cling and Elberta. The 
latter-named is undoubtedly the best market peach, as it will 
stand more handling and will keep longer after being picked than 
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any other variety. It also can be left on the tree until fully ripe 
and will still ship well. : 

Old Mixon Free and Cling, Carpenter Cling, Lemon Cling, 
Washington Cling and Stump the World are all good. Crawford 
Late and the Melocotons are unexcelled for the home market, on 
account of their size and quality, and they will always sell, no mat- 
ter how over-stocked the market may be with inferior fruit. 

The buds on the latter-named are most apt to winterkill, but 
on the whole I find them very profitable. The Crosby is very 
productive, but rather smail for market, while Ward’s Late Free 
has done very well for me, and although not very large, is of ex- 
cellent quality and very productive. 

White Heath, Cling and Free, are the best canning and pre- 
serving peaches, but with me have proven a very uncertain crop, 
as they are subject to rot, and often turn black and shrivel up on 
one side. 

Smock and Salway are good late varieties and should close the 
season, as the still later one cannot be depended on to ripen prop- 
erly, and there is little demand for same. 

These are all well tested varieties and will furnish fruit con- 
tinuously for over three months, and, of course, may be improved 
upon in some sections, but I would advise the amateur to plant 
sparingly of new, untested kinds. It has been my experience that a 
large number of nurserymen are very unscrupulous in labeling 
peach trees, especially where sold cheap; therefore, it will always 
pay to buy from a reliable nursery, even if the price be a little 
higher, 

The state of California has a law on its statute books holding 
the nurseryman liable for seven years’ crops if varieties are not 
true to name, and I think this Siate should have a similar law. In 
my experience of former days, as nursery agent and solicitor, I 
found that many people would rather raise their own trees from 
seeds than pay fancy prices for trees which turned out to be noth- 
ing but the commonest kind of seedling peach—thereby injuring 
the honest nurseryman as much as the unscrupulous. 

As to location, I find a high elevation, sloping to the west 
or northwest, the most desirable, as the buds will not swell as much 
during warm days in winter as they would on a south slope, and 
therefore are hardier. Besides, the soil will hold moisture better 
during ripening time, which is very essential to the proper devel- 
opment of the peach, and a tree being heavily loaded will usually 
die after a drouth if too much exposed to the sun. 
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When the ground is fairly level, I consider shallow cultivation 
the best, but this should be stopped the latter part of July so as 
not to stimulate the growth, thereby producing immature wood. 
On steep hill-sides, I would advocate cultivation only the first three 
to five years, when the land should be sowed to clover or some sort 
of grass. This should be moved about June 1, and if second 
growth starts again, in August or September, but all clippings 
should remain on the ground, to form a mulch and produce humus, 
which latter a peach tree delights in. __ 

I find that trees should not be planted less than 20 feet each 
way, as they will eventually do their own thinning after the first 
two crops, if planted closer. Besides, the peach revels in sunshine, 
and the more space between the trees the better colored will be the 
fruit. 

In pruning, all long branches should be cut back with a pole 
pruner each spring. I consider the best time for this after the 
buds begin to swell, so one can tell about what the crop will be, 
thereby thinning the fruit. This is absolutely necessary when 
there is a full set of fruit, in order to produce marketable peaches. 
In seasons when all buds are winter-killed is the time to prune 
heavily, so as to produce young growth. If a peach tree is prop- 
erly pruned it should never break down from the weight of its 
fruit, no matter how heavily loaded, excepting, of course, very old 
trees, where the trunk is decayed. 

In picking the fruit, the same should be handled very care- 
fully. I usually have one man to pick the fruit in chip baskets 
and one to cull all specked or inferior fruit, in the orchard, as I 
consider it best not to haul peaches before being properly packed 
A movable tent or shed is a great convenience in rainy weather. 

I use the full size one-half bushel basket, as it always pays 
to give honest measure. 

In packing, I always face with peaches of uniform size, but 
not the largest, which should go in the bottom of the basket, rather 
than on top. A lot of uniform sized peaches will always show off 
better on the market than unevenly packed fruit, and if a grower 
has once established a demand, by packing only first-class fruit, 
he will have no trouble in holding the trade at remunerative prices, 
even if the market is overstocked with inferior fruit. 

I find, where express charges and commission have to be paid, 
it is policy to feed small peaches to the hogs, as they will thrive 
and fatten on the seeds, the same as on acorns. 

Where a grower has a family trade, it should be his aim to 
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grow peaches of the very best quality, and this can only be done 
on the proper soil and elevation, 

We find these ideal conditions all along the bluffs of the Mis- 
souri river, and I hope to see the day when the eyes of the up-to- 
date fruit growers will be opened to the advantages of this section 
for the production of all kinds of fruit, queen of all being the 
peach. 


PEACH DISCUSSION. 


Col. Evans—There is only cne way to thin peaches right, and 
that is to pick off by hand. Take off all defective ones and space 
the fruit four to six inches. ; 

Secretary Goodman—We should distribute the fruit along the 
branch and should not fail to thin. You will get more peaches and 
fruit will bring more money than if all the fruit were left on. 
The 10th to 15th of June is time to begin; then as fast as can. 
You will find lots of difference if fruit is scattered along limb or 
left in one place. It pays to thin apples same as peaches. It does 
not cost one-quarter as much to thin as to pick them at gathering 
time. 

G. T. Tippin asked attention for a few moments relative to 
fruit exhibit at the State Fair at Sedalia, and urged that a good ex- 
hibit be made: 

Col. Evans—I am sorry there are not a whole lot of young men 
here to hear this paper who are just starting in the fruit busi- 
ness. 

Secretary Goodman—TIn planting a tree, always leave the cen- 
ter or main stem at least 2 feet above the side branches. This 
strong leader prevents forks. Keep your mind off of the trees 
the first year. It does not matter where a sprout comes the first 
year. The idea is to get all the leaf surface possible to strengthen 
the root. Next year you can take off the sprouts, and at end of 
second year begin shaping the tree, and you will be astonished 
at the rapid growth. The first year is the most important one. 
It is worth much to get a good growth the first year. 

Question—Is blight on apple trees same as pear blight? 

Dr. Whitten—Yes, sir. The same germ will also take apples 
and quince. We never had so many inquiries at the Station as to 
this getting into the orchards as this year. It doesn’t live over win- 
ter in the apple to any great extent. So far as seen in the State, it 
winters over in pears, and usually starts from some diseased pear 
trees near by. If I had such, I would cut out the blight, or if trees 
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were pretty well diseased, would cut down and burn. The disease 
does not run down a long distance in the limb of the apple tree, 
but just shows in the end of twig, as a rule, and then dies down 
in the apple. 

Secretary Goodman—I find many wine saps blighting badly. 
Was told it was black rot of apples. 

Dr. Whitten—Don’t think black rot causes this? 

Secretary Goodman—Whole fruit spur dies. 

Prof. Scott—Think the Secretary describes the pear blight. 
It could hardly be taken for anything else. 

F. W. Faurot—In reference to holding over, I know of one 
orchard where a block of Jonathan trees have held this disease 
over three years, and it is quite bad this year. In another orchard 
there was a block of Ingrams between two other varieties, and the 
blight cleaned up the Ingrams, but did not injure the other va- 
rieties. Weather conditions were such that the disease did not 
hurt them, but seriously damaged the late blooming Ingrams. 

Mr. Todd—Is pear and apple blight the same? 

Dr. Whitten—The same. Occasionally it will run down a 
limb, but doesn’t work as fast in apples as in pears, as the apple 
is not so susceptible as the pear. 

Col. Evans—Rise to a point of order. There are three things 
debarred from discussion before this Society—politics, religion and 
pear blight. 

Secretary Goodman—Is spraying for the pear blight while 
trees are in bloom of any value? 

Prof. Scott—I will state that M. B. Waite, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, the pear blight expert, has tested the 
question of spraying for pear blight in almost every conceivable 
way, and has worked on it for the past 10 years and tried all 
methods to control this disease, but has been unable to obtain any 
protection, either by spraying in blossom or out. He did find that 
by using the lime-sulphur-salt solution we could hold back trouble 
for a time, but could not control it. Last winter Prof. Waite sup- 
erintended a pear blight campaign, and many thousands of dollars 
were spent, but he never advised spraying, but cut out the affected 
parts. : 

Secretary Goodman—This Society has always been willing 
and has stood behind the Executive Committee in making exhibits. 
The Jamestown Exposition is now before us. We don’t know just 
what we ean do, but will think of it, and as soon as it is decided 
how best to be done, we will issue a circular with information on 
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this line. Fruit must be chosen from this year’s crop. Also sum- 
mer fruits should be sent to Dr. Whitten, to be preserved in jars. 


SEVENTH SESSION—THurRsDAY, JUNE 14, 8 P. M. 


PROGRAM. 


Music by Tedford’s Orchestra. 

Paper—Relation of Bees to Horticulture, J. W. Rouse, Mexico, 

Recitation—Miss Dix. 

Paper—Orchard Problems, F. W. Faurot, Mt. Grove, Mo. 

Northeast Missouri for Fruit Growing, Geo. S. Townsend, 
Troy, Mo. 

Resolutions. 


PROBLEMS OF ORCHARD CULTURE IN THE OZARKS. 
(By F. W. Faurot, Fruit Station, Mt. Grove, Mo.) 

The subject, as assigned me by the Secretary, is ‘““Problems 
of Orchard Culture in the Ozarks,’ and I will attempt to deal 
with the subject only so far as it relates to that region. The prob- 
lems connected with orcharding in the Ozarks are perhaps no more 
numerous than in any other fruit growing district of the country. 
Some of them are of minor consequence and some of grave im- 
portance; some affect the whole region, others are local in their 
distribution ; some we have with us continually, others visit us only 
occasionally. 

Some of the most serious problems might be enumerated, as 
follows: Location of orchards, soils, longevity of trees, size of 
plantings, care, diseases, and to these might be added the uncer- 
tainty of paying crops; but this latter is better considered as a 
sum or result of which the other problems are factors. The ques- 
tion of locality and soils go hand in hand, and might almost be 
considered as part of one problem. What is meant in part by lo- 
cation is, that there are places in every vicinity which are more 
especially adapted to orchard purposes than other parts of the 
same vincinity—that is, the special advantages that an orchard 
may hold by which, because of its particular location, it is enabled 
to withstand varying and unfavorable weather conditions. In this 
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specially favored location figure such factors as slope of the land, 
water and air drainage and natural protection. This point is 
illustrated by the fact that there are small orchards all through 
the country which seldom fail to produce at least an ordinary crop 
of fair fruit. Further, not all of the land in any locality is suit- 
able for orchard purposes. The possibility that some may have 
been misled in their labors by the opinion that land which is not 
suitable for general farming might profitably be planted to or- 
chard, may account for at least some of the failures in the Ozarks. 
Land that will not produce good crops of corn and wheat will not 
grow thrifty trees, especially apples. In other words, the poorer 
the soil, the poorer the orchard is likely to be; but some poor soils 
may be successfully built up by proper handling. In connection 
with location and soils, comes the question of longevity of trees. 
This point is, of course, largely governed by the conditions under 
which the trees are grown. There is without doubt a gradual 
improvement being made in this direction through the exercise 
of greater care in the choice of land, selection and planting of 
stock and in the general care of the orchard. That the soil on 
which an orchard is planted has more influence on the life of a tree 
than any other factor which enters into it, is not to be questioned, 
but soil alone does not constitute the whole problem. To secure 
greater permanency of orchards, there should be suitable culti- 
vation and such additional care as is essential to the welfare of the 
tree. In the older and more improved sections of the State or- 
chards are equally as lasting and productive as in any of the ad- 
jacent states, because, as a rule, they are smaller in size, receive 
better care, and are in many instances more favorably situated. 

It is in the care of orchards that some of the most difficult 
problems arise. Care includes the complete system of manage- 
ment or treatment given for the entire year. It includes pruning, 
spraying, cultivation and all other things that require attention 
ina growing orchard. The kind and amount of care given the or- 
chards in the Ozarks is very varying; partly because of the varying 
conditions under which the orchards are grown, and partly be- 
cause of the various inclinations and opinions of the growers. 
Many of the smaller orchards and some of the commercial ones are 
very well cared for, but there is a type of care not unfrequently 
met with which more clearly approaches sheer neglect than care. 
In some instances there may be legitimate reasons for this neglect, 
but such instances are usually exceptions. 

In the case of a small orchard on a general farm, the orchard 
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is likely to be the last part of that farm to receive attention. In 
case of a large commercial orchard, the amount of work that might 
be done is apt to be far in excess of the facilities and labor avail- 
able for doing the work. As to the cultivation given the orchards, 
it is probably safe to say that generally good cultivation ends at the 
time when it begins to be inconvenient and unprofitable to grow 
some cultivated crop between the rows of trees, and this is usually 
at about the time the trees begin to bear, just the time when culti- 
vation is most needed. Ideal cultivation should begin as early in 
the spring as the ground is suitable to work, and continue at in- 
tervals sufficiently frequent to keep the surface of the soil in good 
tilth until about midsummer, when a cover crop should be sown. 
Entire clean cultivation is not practicable for most sections of the 
Ozarks, because of the tendency of the soil to wash badly. Here 
arises another problem. In some places the land is of such char- 
acter that it is next to impossible to use the more improved types 
of machinery, the double shovel and the ordinary turning plow 
being about the only implements that can be employed. This fact 
greatly increases the weight of the labor and the expense of culti- 
vation. What would be the possibie effect of generally establishing 
thorough cultivation on the crop production of Ozark orchards 
is difficult to say, except as we may judge from the experience of 
other states and some other portion of this State. There are 
some things, however, which thorough cultivation and the best 
of care will not do. It will not counteract the effect of unfavorable 
seasons, nor keep away frosts; neither will it cause thrifty trees 
to be grown on soil that is wholly unfit for orchard purposes. 

In the face of all obstacles and the contention held by some 
that the uncertainty of crops makes it inadvisable and almost im- 
possible, from a financial standpoint, to follow out a thorough 
system of cultivation, it certainly seems that, by good cultivation, 
the growing of cover crops and the judicious use of fertilizers 
(preferably stable manure) that the rate of production in orchards 
would be greatly increased. 

Pruning is a question that should involve no difficulty. One 
man may prune a little differently from another, but, if not carried 
to an extreme one way or another, the result will be about the 
same. If dead wood, cross limbs and water sprouts are kept out 
of apple trees, that is generally considered sufficient. This is as- 
suming that some attention is given to the frame work of the 
tree. In young orchards the missing trees should be replaced each 
season. In old orchards it hardly pays to attempt to replant. 
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Probably one of the most perplexing questions with which 
we have to deal is spraying. There are but few troubles which di- 
rectly affect the fruit, especially apples, that cannot be largely 
controlled by spraying. But spraying is expensive, tedious and 
the most disagreeable sort of work that has been introduced into or- 
charding. It is a kind of work in which more mistakes may be 
made, from which less benefit may be derived and by which more 
damage may be done than by any other practice that is followel 
in the orchard. If not done well and at the proper time, it will 
hardly pay to expend money and labor doing it. Only the best of 
appliances should be used. The few dollars spent on securing every 
possible convenience for making and applying mixtures will be 
several times regained during the season in the saving of time. 
In spraying for apple scab, if good results are expected, it is abso- 
lutely essential that the three applications be made at the right 
time, the first before blooming, as the cluster buds open, up to the 
time that the pink shows well in the bloom; the second, just as the 
bloom has fallen, or immediately afterwards, and the third, seven 
to ten days later. If for any reason it should be necessary to omit 
any one of these applications, omit the first; it can be better done 
without than either of the other two, and can be partially replaced 
by an application earlier in the season when the trees are dormant 
and when time is not so crowded. It is equally essential, for the 
control of the early brood of codling moth, that the mixture b2 
applied immediately after the petals fall, so that the arsenic will 
be sure to get into the calyx cavity before it is closed. If these 
earlier applications are not made at the right time, their ef- 
ficiency is greatly reduced, probably as much as fifty per cent. 
The tendency with many of us is to put off until something else 
isdone. Such practice will not bring success in any line. If other 
matters are more important, don’t spray. If spraying is most im- 
portant, let other matters wait, or else do both at the right time. 
It it the neglect which, as a rule, causes more difficulties than all 
the natural problems with which we have to contend. Occasionally 
we are called upon to answer such queries as this: “If it is 
possible to spray but once, when is the best time to do it?” There 
is but one way to answer this question: “If only one spraying 
can be made, don’t spray at all; it will hardly pay.” This is not 
saying, however, that one spraying will do no good whatever, for 
there are conditions under which benefit may result from a single 
application. A single application of Bordeaux and arsenic, if the 
work is well done, made just after the petals fall, will go a long 
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way towards the control of apple scab and the early brood of 
codling moth; but, as a rule, the expense incurred is proportionately 
greater than the benefit derived. To the man with a large or- 
chard and a limited amount of machinery I would say, spray as 
much of the orchard as possible at the right time, and then go 
over it again at the next right time, and let the rest go. By so 
doing, more apples will be barreled than will be if it is attempted 
to cover the entire plantation and do nothing rightly. There is — 
one other problem in connection with spraying that might be men- 
tioned here; that is the burning of the fruit by the Bordeaux 
mixture. This is a difficulty which may or may not occur, and 
which it seems to be impossible to obviate. No matter how much 
care is exercised in preparing the mixture, injury sometimes oc- 
curs. Whether it be due to the lime, to the water, to climatic 
conditions, to the copper or to a combination of causes, it is diffi- 
cult to say. In spraying, as in other branches of orchard work, 
labor is an important factor. It is almost impossible to procure 
nozzlemen who will exercise sufficient care. If the mixture is not 
evenly distributed over the trees, the efficiency of the work is de- 
creased in exact proportion to that part of the surface of the 
trees that is missed, while the expense of the work remains the 
same. 

Another problem in the Ozarks is the renovation of old 
orchards. There has been but little effort put forth in 
this direction, but there are instances where it has been 
successfully carried out, at least so far as the physical 
condition of the trees is concerned. The rejuvenation of 
an old orchard, however, is a matter more easily talked of 
than done. There is always a greater or less number of vacancies; 
the trees are bushy and ragged; the soil is likely to be poor, 
compact, possibly stony, and overgrown with brambles and brush. 
The matter of pruning and of resetting, if it is so desired, is easily 
disposed of; but in cultivation and the use of fertilizers there is 
need to exercise considerable care. If the soil is thin and light, and 
especially if underlaid with hardpan, the roots of the trees are 
close to the surface. The character of such soil under these con- 
ditions necessitates the use of a turning plow in breaking it up. 
Hence there is great danger of cutting many of the larger roots, 
which is likely to result in more injury than benefit. Conse- 
quently, the plowing should be as shallow as possible; in fact, 
under any circumstances when a turning plow is used in the 
orchard, the plowing should be shallow, It is much better, where 
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possible, to give surface cultivation, using a disk or a spring tooth 
harrow or similar implements. For the Ozark region, stable 
manure is by great odds the best fertilizer to be used; it not only 
contains the necessary elements of plant food, but also greatly im- 
proves the physical condition of the soil. A very suitable com- 
mercial fertilizer for orchard use is obtained by mixing about three 
hundred to three hundred and fifty pounds of bone meal and two 
hundred pounds of sulphate or muriate of potash per acre, to 
which may be added, if desired, fifty to a hundred pounds of ni- 
trate of soda, or its equivalent, in dried blood or sulphate of am- 
monia. The proper time, however, to begin renovation of an or- 
chard is at the time it is planted, and the process should be con- 
tinued as long as profitable crops are desired. 

There is one other point which, in some instances, has been a 
serious problem and one against which there seems to be no cer- 
tain means of protection. It is the root rots and similar troubles. 
Men who have given the question consideration from the scientific 
point of view, attribute its cause to certain parasitic fungi of the 
mushroom type. Growers, on the other hand, are likely to 
consider it as being due to improper soil conditions, new land, 
borers and the like. From his own point of view, both the scien- 
tist and the grower is right. Judging from quite extensive 
observations made in the different parts of the State as to 
the relative occurrence of the trouble on various kinds of 
soil. it is very evident that root rot is much more pre- 
valent on light soils, rocky ridges and hillsides, especially those 
under which hardpan is close to the surface, or on soils that hold 
water and are cold and sour and have a tendency to what the farm- 
ers call buckshot or crawfish land, than on better soils, such as the 
red limestone clay type represents. 

Trees planted under conditicns where the struggle for exist- 
ence is severe are bound to be less resistent to the attacks of disease 
and unfavorable weather conditions than those planted on good 
soil, where they are able to develop a vigorous constitution. It 
comes very handy, whenever a tree dies from starvation or the 
attack of borers, or some cause not discernable above ground, to 
call it root rot. Root rot is generally not so very abundant in or- 
chards that are located on good ground, which has suitable drain- 
age and received proper cultivation. It is not to be disputed, how- 
ever, that parasitic fungi of certain type are the direct cause of 
root rot, but in some of the orchards on the ridges and hillsides 
or post-oak flats, and where in some cases as high as fifty per cent. 
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or even more of the trees die from the so-called root rot, then the 
direct cause becomes secondary to improper physiological condi- 
tions. In conclusion, then, the chief problems with which we are 
confronted may be summed up as being, first, the location or sit- 
uation of the orchard, with reference to soil and immediately re- 
lated conditions, dependent upon which is the longevity of the 
trees, crop yield and, possibly, the root rot question. Second, the 
general care, into which cultivation, spraying, pruning, labor, etc, 
enter as factors. There is but one solution of these problems to be 
offered, and that is a plea for better management. Light soils 
may be build up by proper cultivation and judicious use of ferti- 
lizers. If commercial fertilizers are used, it will be especially nec- 
essary to grow cover crops in connection to improve the texture 
of the soil. The matter of care and cultivation is usually governed 
by the size and condition of the orchard, and is a question which 
each man must work out in accordance with his own inclination 
and convictions regarding the matter. The man who adheres to 
the opinion that the uncertainty of crops makes it impracticable 
to cultivate must follow the dictates of his own conscience; the 
one who believes that thorough cultivation is the proper prac- 
tice, must do likewise, and the results of the one who is success- 
ful must serve as a practical demonstration and a guide to the one 
who is unsuccessful. The orchard soils of the Ozark region are 
about as good as those of Western New York and Southern IIli- 
nois, and in these two states the orchardists have come to the 
conclusion only the best of care pays. It is the small orchard well 
cared for that nets the highest per cent income, and it is the grow- 
ers that follow systematic methods who meet with the highest de- 
gree of success. 


NORTHEAST MISSOURI FOR FRUIT GROWING. 


(By Geo. S. Townsend, Troy, Mo.) 

This subject is a large one, and the writer feels that his eight 
or ten years’ experience in growing fruit in a small way hardly 
qualifies him for spokesman of this section of our commonwealth 
as to its possibilities in fruit production. Both observation and ex- 
perience have convinced him, however, that Missouri is about the 
best all-around fruit State in the Union, and that the northeast 
quarter thereof has about as many of the good qualities as the 
others . 

There is hardly a county in this section that has not thousands 
of acres splendidly adapted to the production of orchard and 
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small fruits, and much of it can be bought as cheaply as the much- 
advertised lands in more thinly settled portions of the State. 

Taking the apple as the basis of commercial orcharding it re- 
quires only enterprise, enthusiasm and modern methods of cultivat- 
ing, spraying and storing to develop in this section one of the 
most productive apple regions of the country. We already grow 
fine apples, and a few men, with advanced ideas, have young or- 
chards which are yearly becoming more valuable as object lessons 
and encouraging doubters to do more in the way of fruit raising. 

While we have our doubts as to the advisability of any one 
going into peach raising on a commercial scale so far to the north, 
still we believe that there are some specially favored localities 
where it could be made a success. In spite of a temperature of ten 
degree below zero last winter, cur peach trees are now bending 
beneath loads of fruit which almost threaten their destruction. 

We raise pears, sometimes with big profit; but, as in other 
sections, the blight we have always with us. This year it has ex- 
tended to the apple blossoms and twigs, materially reducing this 
crop. 

Plums, we have them of all kinds, both native and Japanese; 
and they hardly ever fail to bear, frost or no frost. Of the Japa- 
nese, the Abundance seems to do best for us, although the Red June 
and some others do well, and nearly all are bearing large crops this 
year. 

Grapes, currants and gooseberries repay manyfold the labor 
we devote to them. In blackberries, we have had invariable suc- 
cess with Snyder and Early Harvest, and for raspberries, the 
Gregg, Cumberland, Kansas, Red King and Golden Queen are pro- 
lific and always fruitful. 

Strawberries are giving good results on a small scale, and 
many growers are making good profits on local trade. We know of 
no reason why they could not be grown profitably by the car load. 

Cherries usually do well, and this year there is a splendid 
yield. One tree near my home town this year produced a crop worth 
ten ($10.00) dollars, at 25 cents per gallon, and has several times 
equaled and even exceeded this record. 

So many different kinds of fruit do so well in this favored 
section that there is small excuse for any one owning the necesary 
land not having an abundance of luscious fruit for family use and 
some to sell. And we believe that the same amount of well-directed 
energy which is applied to the cultivation of regular farm crops 
would bring much better returns in commercial fruit growing, 
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The following resolution was offered by J. W. Rouse, President 
of the State Bee Keepers’ Association : 

In spraying for fungous diseases or insects harmful to fruit 
growers, we recognize that the work may and can be done with 
equal effect either before or after blooming time, thus avoiding the 
destruction of insects, especially the honey bees, who are great 
helps to the successful fertilizing of our fruits. 

Upon motion, the resolution was adopted by a unanimous vote, 


FINAL RESOLUTIONS. 
To the Missouri State Horticultural Society: 


Your Committee on Final Resolutions respectfully submit the 
following report: 

Whereas, This meeting of the Society has rightfully taken its 
place amongst the long list of its most pleasant and profitable ses- 
sions. We desire to especially thank the members of the local 
Horticultural Society and the citizens of Moberly, who have assisted 
Messrs. Sinnock, Holliday and Ratliff in providing the splendid 
arrangements for the convenience and comfort of the delegates. 
We would also thank the florist and members of the local Society 
for the beautiful decorations in the hall, and express our fullest 
appreciation to the Tedford Orchestra, who have so well and pleas- 
antly entertained us with the musical part of the program; also, 
Miss Blanche Dix of Jefferson City, who so creditably rendered the 
recitation to the delight of us all. We would also thank the Com- 
mercial Club for so kindly placing their rooms at our disposal for 
committee work. Also, the judge of the court for the use of the 
court room in which to hold the session. Also, the hotels for the 
rates and attentions they have accorded us. We would also ex- 
press our appreciation to the railroad companies for their proffered 
one and one-third fare for the round trip, and regret that a suffi- 
cient number of certificates were not issued to give us the advant- 
age of it, and in this connection desire to reiterate our position, 
calling the attention of the railroad companies within the State to 
the fact that this Society, in view of of its work and influence in de- 
veloping the horticultural interests of the State, is entitled to a 
one fare for the round trip to all its annual and semi-annual meet- 
ings. Gro; T; TIPPIN, 

Ti. Ve. DIX, 
D. M. HULEN, 
Committee. 
The resolutions were adopted by a hearty vote. 
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CLOSING REMARKS. 


President Dutcher—I thank you all for your courtesy and 
favor shown me in my first attempt to preside over the delibera- 
tions of this Society. We part now with thanks to the people of 
Moberly and in good will and brotherly kindness. 

Mr. J. P. Sinnock—The local Society and people of the city 
thank the Society for accepting the invitation and holding this semi- 
annual meeting with us. 

Mr. Dutcher—In due time we shall select the place of the next 
meeting and in accordance with the best interests of the State. 

J. C. Evans—The citizens of Moberly like to know how we feel, 
and to have us express ourselves as to the meeting here. Our 
meetings grow better and better. This one has not been as large 
as some, but I do believe that we have had the nicest, smoothest 
work, and that this will do the most good of any meeting held for 
a long while. 

The President declared the meeting duly aajourned. 


FROM THE PRESS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ADVICE FOR APPLE MEN. 


(By H. M. Dunlap of Savoy, III.) 


Illinois State Horticultural Society—At the meeting here last 
week of the Illinois State Horticultural Society Henry M. Dunlap 
read a paper on “Gleanings From the 1906 Apple Crop,” which, on 
account of Mr. Dunlap’s prominence as a grower and standing 
in the trade, should prove of more than ordinary interest. 

Mr. Dunlap’s paper was as follows: 

If we are to make progress, we must learn from the events 
of the present. Those things that made for our present success 
must be emphasized in the future, and the errors of today must give 
way to better methods in the future. Let us therefore scan care- 
fully the past season and see if we can gain knowledge of some of 
the facts that had to do with the season’s success and failure, for in 
a measure we had both, and make the best of these facts for the 
next season’s work. Perhaps we are not fully aware of all the 
facts, and discussion of the question may bring them out. 

The season started with most favorable conditions of weather. 
There was no good reason for the orchardist neglecting the early 
spraying of the fruit before the blooming period, but many did. 
My own experience with spraying in the season of 1905, when I 
experienced considerable loss from the depredations of the apple 
gouger worm, and from the large number of’ larvae of the codling 
moth, convinced me that we were not using enough Paris green and 
were not applying the spray thoroughly. I, therefore, increased 
the amount of the Paris green one-half, using six ounces to fifty 
gallons of water, where I had formerly used four ounces. The 
results were most gatifying. I am safe in saying that I had 90 
per cent less worms than in the season before. I also was careful 
to start early enough to spray the trees before the bloom opened 
out in full. To do this I started the sprayers soon after the fruit 
buds opened up and exposed the clusters of blossoms. This was 
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about ten days before the bloom opened out into what we term full 
bloom. By starting this early the young leaves received a treat- 
ment as well as the buds. The trees were gone over before the . 
bloom was open and we immediately started to go over the second 
time, commencing where we had started first. In several orchards 
we got over nearly all the trees the second time before we were ob- 
liged to desist on account of the opening of the flowers. The almost 
entire absence of the apple gouger worms I attribute to this first 
thorough spraying with an increased amount of the Paris green. 
The second spraying was done in the same thorough manner im- 
mediately after the bloom had fallen. In fact, we did not wait 
until it was entirely off before we commenced to run the sprayer. 
About three weeks after the first spraying the third spray 
was applied. In some of the orchards two, and in one in- 
stance three sprays, were applied during the last week in June and 
the first week in July. In these orchards the codling moth did 
much less damage than where the spray was applied three times 
only. I was much impressed with an account of some spraying ex- 
periments made by the Ohio Experiment Station on the farm of 
U. T. Cox, in which the records state that on trees sprayed five 
and six times that two-thirds of the trees so sprayed showed on the 
fruit not a single appie in which there was a worm, and in many 
of the trees only one or two specimens were wormy. This orchard 
has been sprayed for a number of years, and quite thoroughly, and 
the unusual results can in some measure be attributed to this fact, 
but it is an object lesson for us ali. 

Do not these straws show which way the wind blows? 

The orchardist who did not spray, and I regret to say there 
are many of them in all sections of the State, congratulated him- 
self all through the early part of the season that his fruit was 
perfect, almost, if not quite, as was the fruit on the orchard of his 
neighbor, who was expending money and time in spraying. At 
harvest time, however, the unsprayed orchards were in bad shape. 
The foliage fell early, and so did the fruit. The fruit was also 
very wormy, and much of it went to the ground on that account. 
Yes, if there is a lesson that the orchardist who does not spray 
should learn from the season’s experience, it is to spray and spray 
thoroughly; that there is no overseeing Providence who suspends 
the laws of nature on his account. If he harvested a crop of fairly 
good fruit, let him thank his stars and resolve to spray, for had 
there been a season when fungus (apple scab) developed, he would 
have had no fruit at all. 
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My deductions from the year’s spraying experience is to spray 
before the bloom, immediately after the bloom, and at least twice 
more the latter part of June and the first half of July. Use at 
least one-half more of Paris green and one-fourth less copper sul- 
phate. Use at least six pounds of well slaked lime to fifty gallons 
of water. Do the work more thoroughly than ever before, and you 
may expect results that will be gratifying. 


CULTIVATION. 


Cultivate before the first spraying with the disc harrow, if 
the land is in condition to do so, and also while the trees are out 
in bloom and you cannot spray. Then, when the second spray is 
on, go at the cultivation again, and, if necessary, postpone the 
third spraying until you get the land in good condition with the 
disc. Continue cultivation up to the first of July, and, if land is 
not in suitable condition, continue till July 15, but during July do 
not run the harrow deeper than three inches. I have noted three 
instances, when cultivation was continued into the last of July or 
the first part of August and the disc running four to six inches 
deep, that the fruit on the orchards so treated matured early and 
dropped from the trees badly. Besides, the fruit lacked quality in 
color and otherwise. 


HARVESTING THE CROP. 


Now here is where nearly all of us fell down this season: 
There were reports of a large crop of apples everywhere in the 
early part of the season, and the fruit grower lent his voice to the 
glad acclaim. The frosts of the 9th of May came along and the 
fruit grower lost his voice and the echos of the glad refrain were 
taken up by the buyer, and the chorus was so strong that even 
some of the growers were again converted to believe that there 
was a bumper fruit crop. It is all right to express your feelings 
when you feel good, but would it not be as well to heed Davy 
Crockett’s advice to be sure you’re right, then go ahead. Did we 
not overdo this matter of a bumper crop to our own disadvantage 
and contrary to the real facts? If we could have found our voice 
when the frost levied its toll on the crop in the early spring time, 
but we swallowed the lump in our throat and said never a word. 
We failed to correct a wrong impression until it was too late. The 
fruit grower hates to admit that his crop is not as large as he 
had given out, so the opportunity was lost. If the crop is in- 
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jured, let us take advantage of it at the time and not again lose 
out. 

That the crop was a good one in Illinois is true, but it has not 
proven to be more than a fair crop: and such as we should aver- 
age one year with another. Many growers, scared by the thought 
that the crop was too large, let their fruit go for little or nothing. 
In many instances the cost of harvest was equal to the proceeds 
obtained. This was not true in New York. The grower there 
had been up against the cry of ‘‘wolf’” so often that he was not 
frightened by the rumors of large crops and low prices in the 
west, and the buyer who hung around all fall waiting for these 
reports to sink in was obliged to pay the New York man his price 
for the fruit before he got it. The experience teaches us that, 
instead of letting our crop go to waste or selling it for little or 
even nothing, that we must learn to harvest it ourselves, and if needs 
be, to place it in storage. Even those who found no storage and 
held on to it, sold later on to good advantage. It is safe to assume 
that good fruit is always salable at not less than 40 cents per bushel 
by Thanksgiving time any year, and it is equally true that the 
grower who sets his price at not less than $1 per barrel for the 
fruit in the orchard will be able to sell it at that price, and if he 
does not, that he will be able later to sell it for more; because he 
cannot afford to sell for less. Apples at a less price are making the 
grower but little if any money. 

What we need is better organization, locally and nationally. 
We need a strong national organization that will collect careful and 
reliable statistics of the crop and disseminate same among the 
members. I say members, for the collection of statistics and their 
elaboration costs money, and we should not expect this information 
unless we pay for it. There is one such organization as this, the 
American Apple Growers’ Congress. Every fruit grower, or at 
least every commercial apple grower, should, for his own informa- 
tion and protection, become a member of this organization. T. C. 
Wilson of Hannibal, Mo., is the secretary. Then we should not 
stop at this. We should organize local associations for the pur- 
pose of obtaining better facilities for shipment, for packages, and 
for the sale of the fruit. At the annual meeting of the national 
organization referred to last August, many buyers and several ex- 
porters were in attendance upon the meeting, and, as a result, 
many thousands of barrels of fruit were bought and exported from 
the sections which were represented at the meeting by some wide- 
awake grower. Let us then organize for commercial as well as hor- 
ticultural purposes. It is one of the lessons of the year, 
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Many growers, when the time for harvesting the crop was 
at hand, had made no provision for barrels or storage, and were 
consequently on the anxious seat. When the longed-for buyer 
did not show up, the fruit was in many cases shaken from the 
trees and hauled to the evaporator and sold for little. We have got 
to learn the best methods of packing our apples and thus equip 
ourselves for the emergency of a large crop. Thus equipped, we 
are prepared to pack our fruit in a manner acceptable to the 
buyer and we have the crop half sold. For there were many op- 
portunities to sell that came to my knowledge through conversa- 
tions with buyers from the east if the apples were packed and 
properly packed, but the buyer had not the time to get barrels at 
that late date nor had he the time to look up men to do the packing. 
If this is true, and I know that it is, that many sales were not 
made that could have been made if the grower had been prepared 
with the packages and the knowledge necessary to a good pack, 
then we, as growers, should learn by this to learn the necessary 
details of good packing, and provide the packages in time. The 
buyer will always be glad to have the barrels provided if they 
be good ones, as this is one of the greatest drawbacks, especially 
in times of large crops. If there is a really bumper crop in IIli- 
nois, the grower will, unless he mends his ways along the lines sug- 
gested, find that he is certainly up against it good and hard. With 
only half the orchards bearing fruit and half of the other half 
with only a partial crop, the yield this season in Southern Illinois 
may well be esimated at one-third of a full crop. But inasmuch 
as probably no year will witness all the trees bearing, the crop 
should be rightfully estimated at half of a full crop. 

Too much stress cannot be placed on the fact that our growers 
. need to learn to pack the fruit themselves. It is easy to see that 
the fruit is more readily sold to the buyer; that it costs the buyer 
more to pack the fruit than it does the grower, for the latter is at 
home and on his own ground, at a minimum expense for labor, 
while the buyer is in a strange locality, where everyone is seem- 
ingly trying to get all he has. In the matter of wages he has to 
pay the limit, and he seldom gets the full value for his money, 
as does the grower. Every man’s hand is against him and the 
cost to him is nearly double what the grower could do the same 
work for if he understands the work. If this is true, the grower 
will realize more for his apples packed than he will on the trees, 
as some of us prefer to sell. This is not all, as stated before, but he 
is independent in a measure, for he is in position to accept the offer 
of buyers who drop in for one car or a thousand barrels. 
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Selling on the tree is not always what it might be. I know 
of a grower who sold his apples at so much per barrel for the No. 
1s, and the buyer was to send a man to pack them after the terms 
of the contract. After one carload had been packed the owner 
came into the orchard and stopped the packing, which up to that 
time had been done by the buyer. One barrel of No. 2 apples to one 
and a half of No. 1s was the record. With the grower’s men in 
charge and the buyer’s man inspecting the pack, which he pro- 
nounced satisfactory, there was a ratio of one barrel of No. 2s to 
8 barrels of No. 1s. It is not every buyer who runs a skin game 
in this manner, but it is always best to pack your own fruit and 
you will realize the greater profit, provided you do it right. In 
packing fruit honesty is the best policy always, for chickens come 
home to roost in the apple business very quickly. 

A state law should be enacted requiring the packer to stencil 
his name and address on every package of fruit. It would also 
be a good thing if there was a qualified inspector, who might be 
called in to determine whether or not fruit was up to contract or 
grade. We would all learn faster and poor stock would find its way 
to evaporators or cider mills. 


SOURCE OF ALCOHOL—VALUE AS A FUEL. 


Since the passage of the law repealing the internal revenue 
tax on denatured alcohol, there has been a demand for information 
relative to the farm products which might be utilized, cost of pro- 
duction, possible selling price, comparative value with gasoline 
and kerosene as standard, and the probable effect on the fuel 
market. Some interesting information is furnished on this point 
in an instructive, copyrighted article in the January issue of World 
To-Day, Chicago, under the title of “Making a Servant of Alcohol.” 
by David A. Gates, who for a number of years was connected 
with the Internal Revenue Department. We quote as follows: 

With corn at 43 cents a bushei, a gallon of alcohol manufactured 
at a modern distillery will cost 20 cents. The grain used at a distil- 
lery manufacturing alcohol consists of about 85 per cent corn and 
15 per cent malt and rye. With corn at less than 30 cents a bushel, 
alcohol has been produced at a little less than 11 cents a gallon. 

In Germany potatoes have been largely used in the manu- 
facture of it. The average quantity of fermentable matter in po- 
tatoes is 20 per cent, and a bushel of potatoes will produce about 
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five-sixths of a gallon of alcohol. Potatoes unfit for human con- 
sumption will produce as much alcohol, bushel for bushel, as the 
better varieties. The yield per acre of these cheap varieties is 
double that of the varieties suitable for human food. 

Secretary Wilson, in his statement before the Ways and Means 
Committee last spring, said that it was quite within bounds to place 
the yield in alcohol from an acre of potatoes at 500 gallons. The 
special adaptability of the soil and climate in many sections of this’ 
country to produce potatoes will make the potato an important 
factor in the question of the production of alcohol. 

Considerable investigation has been made of the other sources 
of alcohol. Actual experiment has demonstrated that there is as 
much alcohol in the stalks of an acre of corn as there is in the corn; 
but to use the stalks in the manufacture of alcohol, they must 
be harvested at a time when the corn is maturing. 

If, at the proper time, the stalk could be harvested and pre- 
served for future use, then those who are searching for cheap 
light, heat and power could stop at the cornstalk and exclaim, 
“Here we rest!” for there is enough alcohol in the cornstalks grown 
in the United States to supply the world. 

Wood sawdust is another source of ethyl alcohol. If experi- 
ments now being made in Southern Mississippi in a process of 
producing ethyl alcohol from the fermentable matter in wood saw- 
dust prove successful, and it is found that the millions of tons of 
sawdust now thrown away can be utilized in the production of so 
important an agent as alcohol, there will be no limit to what may 
reasonably be expected from tax-free alcohol. 

At present, however, we must look to molasses, potatoes and 
corn, in the order named, as the producer of cheap alcohol. Alco- 
hol produced first cost at 15 cents a gallon will prove a sharp com- 
petitor of gasoline and kerosene. 

The government stands all cost of supervision; therefore, the 
only burdens that denatured alcohol will carry into the market will. 
be the cost of the ethyl alcohol, the labor incident to denaturation 
and the cost of the denaturing agent. The denaturing agents will 
be efficient both as denaturants and in the use to which the alcohol 
is put; therefore, the cost of denaturation will be reduced to a min- 
imum. 

The first cost of denatured alcohol with ethyl alcohol at 15 
cents a gallon will be about 20 cents a gallon. Adding 5 cents a gal- 
lon as profit for the distiller and the middleman, the best that can 
be expected with ethyl alcohol at 15 cents a gallon, first cost, will 
be 25 cents a gallon. 
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Actual experiment has shown that ethyl alcohol as a producer 
of light has twice the value of kerosene. Denatured alcohol at 25 
cents a gallon could therefore compete with kerosene as a pro- 
ducer of light at 1214 cents a gallon. 

Recent experiments in France have demonstrated that the 
thermal efficiency of ethyl alcohol is sixty-five per cent greater 
than that of gasoline. On this basis, alcohol at 25 cents a gallon 
as a heat producer would be as cheap as gasoline at 15 cents a 
gallon. 

Alcohol as a motor fuel in internal combustion engines has 
been shown by experiment to be equally as efficient as gasoline. 
A pound of alcohol produces as much power as a pound of gaso- 
line. 

But other considerations, aside from cost, make alcohol as a 
motor fuel preferable to gasoline. Gasoline is highly inflammable; 
alcohol is not. Many farmers cannot secure insurance with gaso- 
line stored on their premises; there is no such objection to alcohol. 

Gasoline is also at a disadvantage as a power producer be- 
cause of the offensive exhaust gases; no disagreeable odors attend 
the use of alcohol. Alcohol is both safer and more agreeable to 
use than gasoline. With the price of the two articles only a few 
cents apart, alcohol ought to displace gasoline to an extent as a 
power producer. 

Before the discovery of petroleum products, with alcohol tax- 
free, millions of gallons were used for light and heat. Today in 
Germany the annual consumption of denatured alcohol in the pro- 
duction of light, heat and power is over twenty-six million gallons; 
but there are no domestic petroleum products in Germany, and a 
heavy import tax on these products raises the price at which 
they go to the consumer. Furthermore, there is a bounty on pota- 
toes, and alcohol is produced largely from potatoes. So that there 
are special reasons for petroleum products being high and alcohol 
being cheap in Germany. 

Alcohol is said to go to the consumer at less than the cost of 
production. But while the cost of alcohol is low in Germany, the 
cost of denaturants is high, for the reason that they are all im- 
ported. Both alcohol and the denaturants will be produced in the 
United States. 

In Louisiana and Hawaii, with cheap molasses, in Kansas and 
Nebraska where corn often sells for 30 cents a bushel, and in sec- 
tions of the northwest, where the soil is specially adapted to the 
production of potatoes, alcohol can be produced at very low figures. 
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Gasoline and kerosene are high in those sections, because they are 
remote from the petroleum fields. It is especially fortunate, there- 
fore, that conditions for the production of cheap alcohol are ex- 
ceptionally favorable in those localities where the price of petro- 
leum products is high. 


APPLE CULTURE IN THE OZARKS. 
(By Prof. L. R. Taft, Agricultural College, Michigan. ) 


The Ozark region of Missouri and Arkansas is commonly 
spoken of as the land of the big red apples. That it is not a 
misnomer was very evident to the 100 members of the American 
Apple Grogers’ Congress, who last summer accepted an invitation 
of the Frisco railroad to make a tour of inspection through that 
section. 

Most people have heard of the Ozark mountains, and have the 
idea that Southern Missouri is really a mountainous country. The 
Frisco railroad, which runs southwest from St. Louis through the 
heart of the Ozarks, gradually climbs to the top of the table-land 
whch forms the Ozark region, and at the end of 200 miles has 
reached an elevation of 1,300 feet. 

For the most part, the surface is somewhat broken by a 
series of ridges, but it is seldom that the summits are more than 
100 to 200 feet above the neighboring valleys, so that, at best, they 
should be called hills. While there are places in the extreme 
southern and central part of Missouri where a considerably greater 
altitude is reached, the elevation of the counties in which fruit 
growing has been taken up ranges from 1,200 to 1,800 feet above 
the Gulf of Mexico, or perhaps 800 to 1,400 feet above the Missis- 
sippi river at St. Louis. In some sections, notably in the vicinity 
of Springfield, where for 50 miles much of the land is quite level 
and relatively low for fruit growing, one could hardly ask for 
more favorable conditions for the production of ordinary farm 
crops, but, for the most part, the ridges and hillsides are used for 
fruit and grazing and the valleys for corn, wheat and grass. 


CHARACTER OF THE SOIL. 


The soil, which has magnesian limestone as its base, also 
varies widely. In Phelps, Pulaski and Laclede counties it is some- 
what light and thin upon the ridges, as the underlying rock comes 
quite close to the surface. The natural growth is black jack oak. 
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Asa rule, the rocks are of a loose, crumbly nature, and, where the 
soil is not too light and thin, peaches and grapes do suprisingly 
well. In other sections the soil is sometimes quite heavy and has 
something of the gumbo nature. Such locations, and others where 
there is a stiff hardpan, appear to give quite unsatisfactory re 
sults with all kinds of fruit. The nature of the soil seems to vary 
widely, even within short distances, so that no general rule can be 
given regarding the adaptation of a given section. If sufficiently 
heavy, the so-called red soil, which is very common in Southern 
Missouri, seems well adapted for fruit growing. 

In Benton county, Arkansas, the soil is rather stronger, and 
when the orchards are planted upon land that is somewhat ele- 
vated and rolling, and the stiffer and wet soils are avoided, the con- 
ditions will be found very favorable for the growing of apples, but: 
the peach crop is less certain. 


CARE OF YOUNG ORCHARDS. 


For the most part, apple trees are planted 25 feet apart and 
two or three crops of corn are taken off. This gives excellent re- 
sults, and of several thousand acres of young orchards that were 
noted, there were few, if any, that were treated in this way that 
did not have a dark green foliage and were not making a satis- 
factory growth. Where the land was suited to and was growing 
a fair crop of corn, the growth of the trees was as good as could 
be asked for. 

In the older orchards a greater variety of methods was noted, 
and the results varied all the way from complete success to equally 
complete failures. Although few, if any, of the orchards were re- 
ceiving what would be considered clean culture in the northern 
states, and it is doubtful if this would be advisable, the orchards 
that were making the best showing, so far as the growth of the 
trees and the quantity and quality of the crop were concerned, have 
been plowed as often as once in two or three years and seeded to 
clover or cowpeas. In some cases it has answered very well, after the 
land has been in clover, to plow it in the winter and, after work- 
ing it once or twice, to allow a crop of weeds to grow as a cover 
crop. When planted in a suitable soil and location, orchards han- 
dled in this way are in a very satisfactory condition. 


LACK OF CULTIVATION APPARENT. 


On the other hand, a majority of the growers seem to be of the 
opinion that all that is necessary is to plant the trees and pick the 
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fruit, although one or two crops of corn are, as stated above, taken 
from the land before it is allowed to sod over. Many orchards are 
grown up to prairie and other wild grasses and are showing the ef- 
fects. While the orchards that have been occasionally plowed are 
making an excellent growth and are bearing large crops of fine 
fruit, in those that have not been so treated the growth of the 
trees and the number and size of the apples seems to be almost in 
proportion to the care they have received, although, of course, the 
condition of the soil has much to do with it. 


PENALTY OF NEGLECT. 


Many of the trees have been taken out and others are dying, 
while very little, if any, fruit is being produced by the neglected or- 
chards. Hundreds of trees were noted that had yellow foliage, while 
others had shed most of their leaves. In some cases this was due 
to unfavorable natural conditions, but in most instances it could 
only be ascribed to neglect. It seemed to be the general opinion of 
the better growers that the unsatisfactory conditions of many 
of the orchards was due to the fact that the owners had expected 
to get fruit without giving the trees any care, and the general ad- 
vice was to put out small orchards, or at least no larger than can 
be cared for, and then see that they have proper attention. 


BEAR AT EARLY AGE. 


The orchards in the Ozarks develop very rapidly, beginning 
to bear when four years old, and, as might be expected, are not 
long lived under the care that most of the trees are receiving. There 
are very few large orchards more than 15 or 20 years old, and when 
they have been cared for the trees appear to be in their prime, but 
it was not uncommon to note trees that had been growing without 
care for 30 or more years that seemed to be practically dead. In 
this section it is almost universal to start the heads about two 
feet from the ground and to keep them rather thick, so as to shade 
the trunk and branches. When the tops are thin, or the trunks 
are so long as to expose the bark to the sun, injury was noted in 
many cases. 

When apples were first planted in the Ozarks there was very 
little trouble from insects, but the codling moth, in particular, is 
now getting in its work, and in many orchards fully one-half of the 
fruit will be unmarketable on this account. Very few of the or- 
chards have been sprayed, but it was a pleasure to note the con- 
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dition of the fruit in the orchard of W. T. Flournoy of Marion- 
ville. This orchard received from three to five applications with a 
gasoline sprayer, and the fruit is almost entirely free from the 
apple worm and scab. A few others have used dust sprays, which 
have given fairly satisfactory results against the codling moth, 
but is of no value against the bitter rot, which in some seasons 
has practically ruined the crop. 

Among the orchards visited at Bentonville was that of Capt. 
George Lincoln, in which Prof. W. M. Scott of the United States 
Department of Agriculture has been carrying on spraying experi- 
ments for controlling this disease. The effects were very 
marked, and the results appeared conclusive. Where trees 
were left unsprayed as a _ check, it was impossible to 
find a single fruit upon the trees that had not been attacked and 
ruined by bitter rot; but where they were sprayed with Bordeaux 
of the usual strength, on July 1, and twice afterward, at inter- 
vals of two weeks, it was equally impossible to find anything but 
healthy fruit upon the trees. 


BEN DAVIS THE KING. 


The Ben Davis apple is, of course, the kind that is almost uni- 
versally grown in the Ozark region, more than nine-tenths of the 
trees and perhaps 95 per cent of the crop being of that sort. Some 
of the growers, however, are substituting Gano, on account of its 
higher color. Rome Beauty, Ingram, Jonathan, Grimes Golden and 
Missouri Pippin are the other sorts most commonly noted. 

The region seems to be well provided with canning factories, 
evaporators and cider mills for the working up of the surplus and 
cull fruit, and, in addition to the large demand for apples in the 
southern states, the east, through which shipments can be made to 
Europe from the gulf ports, promises to look after all of the ap- 
ples that can be raised. 


ADVANTAGE FOR APPLE GROWING. 


For apple growing this section seems to have many advantages, 
such as large areas of land where this fruit seems to thrive; a mild 
climate, which makes it possible to work in the orchards at plowing 
and pruning during the winter; cheap and fairly reliable help; 
good shipping facilities and a growing demand for first-class fruit. 

On the other hand can be mentioned the price of the land, 
which is even higher than is charged for land equally adapted 
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to apple growing in the northern states; the patchy nature of the 
soil in some sections and the possibility of finding that the land. 
is not adapted to growing the apple; the probable short life of the 
trees; but against this must be placed the tendency to early bear- 
ing. 

PROFIT IN WELL CARED FOR ORCHARDS. 


The unsatisfactory and unprofitable condition of a great ma- 
jerity of the orchards in the Ozarks, and unless a radical change 
is made in the treatment given the orchards, this is likely to increase 
rather than diminish, should not be overlooked by prospective set- 
tlers, as well as by the apple growers of the Ozarks themselves. 
But if good judgment is used in the selection of the soil and lo- 
cation, and proper care is given in the way of cultivation, prun- 
ing and spraying, there is no reason why an apple orchard in the 
Ozarks cannot be made very profitable. Remember, however, that 
while 20 acres well cared for may give a good income, the same 
care extended over 100 acres, may result in failure. 
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BIG MEETING OF MISSOURI HORTICULTURISTS. 


The forty-ninth annual meeting of the Missouri Horticultural 
Society at Boonville, December 4, 5 and 6, was a success from the 
opening prayer to the close of the last session, with an attendance 
from the various parts of the State and outside states of about 
300. Local attendance was large and the interest taken made a 
lively time of every discussion. 

The executive session was held Thursday morning, including 
reports of committees, election of officers and other business items. 
Secretary Goodman’s report was exceptionally interesting, and 
will be printed in full next week. 

The following officers were elected, term of office to commence 
with the June meeting in 1907: 

President, C. H. Dutcher, Warrensburg; first vice-president, T. 
H. Todd, New Franklin; second vice-president, W. D. Maxwell, St. 
Joseph; secretary, G. T. Tippin, Nichols; treasurer, A. T. Nelson, 
Lebanon. 

It will be noticed that this year the Society changes secre- 
taries, for the first time in 25 years. For this number of years 
L. A. Goodman has put his life and energy into our Horticulturai 
Society, and through his efforts and the willing support of the 
members has brought the Missouri Society into national promi- 
nence and Missouri to be the premier apple state. Nothing less 
than his wish could have induced the Society to accept his resig- 
nation. As expressed by Col. J. C. Evans in a resolution, unani- 
mously adopted by the Society, we do not say good-by to our Sec- 
retary, but only relieve him from the duty of office. In our new 
Secretary the Society has chosen one of no less ability, though 
younger and perhaps of less experience in the work of the So- 
ciety. Yet the choice was wisely made, and Secretary-elect Tippin 
may assume the duties of office with the assurance that the whole 
Society is ready to support him. 

The name of the Society, as generally known, has been changed 
from “Missouri State Horticultural Society” to ‘Missouri Horti- 
cultural Society.” This change was made because in the act creat- 
ing this Society the word “State” was omitted, and the name on 
the records of the State reads thus. 

Although Hon. Walter Williams of Columbia, Mo., said that he 
could not tell a Ben Davis apple from a pile of sawdust with a shine 
on the outside, this does not intimate that he is not well posted 
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in horticultural topics. The Horticultural Society, he said, has 
three stories: commercial, educational and moral. The commercial 
story is the basis of business transactions. The educational story 
appeals to the man’s ambitions fer higher and better work. It is 
a well known fact that a large eater of apples is a good man, hence 
in encouraging the consumption of fruit the Horticultural So- 
ciety is raising the moral standard of the nation. 

Mr. S .N. Black, delegate from the Illinois Horticultural So- 
ciety, was introduced at the opening of the afternoon session, and 
extended to us a cordial invitation to attend the Illinois ccnven- 
tion at Champaign, December 12, 13 and 14.—Colman’s Rural 
World, St. Louis. 


HORTICULTURISTS IN SESSION. 


The forty-ninth annual meeting of Missouri State Horticultural 
Society, which was held at Boonville recently, opened under most 
favorable auspices. The meeting was held in their beautiful Turner 
hall, and a large and enthusiastic audience greeted President C. H. 
Dutcher when he called the meeting to order. 


FINE FRUIT EXHIBIT. 


There was a very large exhibit of fruit on the tables, no 
larger as to number of plates, perhaps, than has been shown be- 
fore, but really superior as to quality. Most of the exhibit was of 
strictly perfect fruit, and brought forth many comments of praise. 
—Orange Judd Farmer, Chicago, Ill. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 4. 


Call to Order—President Dutcher. 

Vocal Solo—Mr. Schrock. 

Prayer—Mr, E. F. Abbott. 

Welcome—Hon. W. G. Pendleton, Mayor. 
Response—President Dutcher. 

Violin Solo—Capt. Henry Bossert. 

Trees and Forestry—Miss Anna L. Clarke. 

Piano Solo—Mr. A. H. Sauters. 

Replanting in Orchards—Dr. J. C. Whitten, Columbia, Mo. 
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WELCOME ADDRESS. 
(By Hon. W. G. Pendleton, Boonville. ) 

Mr. Pendleton spoke of the pleasure it gave him to welcome 
the guests to their lovely little city. In former days the surround- 
ing hills were covered with trailing vines, from which had come 
the name of “vine-clad.” The hills were still in evidence, but most 
of the vines were gone. This was a most appropriate place for a 
meeting like this. The science and industry represented by this So- 
- ciety was of great importance and value to the world. The pro- 
duction of the world’s food supply must always be of first import- 
ance to the race, and must always engage the labor and talents of a 
large portion of the race. That part derived from horticulture 
was both extensive and important. Dietarians do not agree upon 
the exact relation of fruits to foods, but the very widest scope, 
the most varied in kinds and the most abundant supply that can 
be secured is necessary to the best progress of the race. The De- 
partment of Horticulture is a source of large wealth to our peo- 
ple; just what portion of the wealth of the country, I cannot give, 
but it is very large. It is an important business for the individual 
who engages in the same as an avocation, offers a profitable and 
remunerative field for investment. To my mind it offers a most 
attractive field for men and women of talent and energy. A large 
number of people can make horticulture a valuable adjunct, both 
those in cities and those engaged in other agricultural pursuits. 
I have often wondered why farms with waste places, like ravines, 
gullies and stony places, left to grow up to thorns and waste, could 
not be cleaned up and planted to nut or fruit trees. This would 
add very much to the value of the holdings and the wealth of the 
people. There has been much study along these lines, and great 
advancement has been made in horticultural work in the im- 
mediate past. Our knowledge of these things is much greater to- 
day than at any time in the past history of the world. Led by the 
wizard Burbank, who is startling the world by his wonderful pro- 
duction along horticultural lines, and by the work of other men 
and women, it is only reasonable to expect a great move forward in 
this important work. I know very little of horticultue as a busi- 
ness, though I was raised on a farm, but I have engaged in other 
pursuits for the greater part of my life, and so can neither in- 
struct nor entertain. I am merely here to perform the social func- 
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tion of extending a welcome to you. The people of Boonville feel 
honored to have you hold this meeting in their midst. We expect 
to get profit and benefit from it. I hope to be able to attend all the 
meetings, and feel sure I will get much benefit from it. The program 
of the evening is prepared, and will both entertain and instruct. 
While my remarks are brief, our welcome is neither brief nor small. 
We welcome you most heartily and hope that you can carry away 
pleasant thoughts of the people of Boonville. 


RESPONSE. 
(By President C. H. Dutcher.) 

Ladies and Gentlemen—To the extent of our knowledge of 
all the good things to which you have welcomed us, Mr. Mayor, I 
am sure we duly appreciate the cordial welcome you have so earn- 
estly extended. 

To my fellow fruit growers, I may safely say that not all of us 
can fully comprehend what this welcome signifies. It is no little 
thing that we should be thus welcomed to Boonville. We are on and 
near historic ground. We are not far from where Daniel M. and 
Nathan Boone established Boonesboro and Boone’s Lick, and named 
them after their father, Daniel Boone, the intrepid Kentucky and 
Missouri explorer and pioneer. 

True, these places are in Howard county, as the territory is 
now divided, but every foot of this, Cooper county, was once a part 
of that vast region known as Howard county, out of which forty- 
eight counties were carved. Even the portion now called Howard 
county is of interest to us, for the first man killed by the Indians 
at the outbreak of hostilities in this Greater Howard county, early 
in 1812, and lasting till the spring of 1815, was Jonathan Todd, 
doubtless a worthy ancestor of our own First Vice-President, Mr. 
T. H. Todd. In 1819 the first circuit court held in the county was 
presided over by Judge David Todd. 

Two years after the treaty was signed Boonville was founded, 
and named in honor of Daniel Boone. Cooper county was organized 
in 1818, and Boonville became the county seat. This distinction, 
therefore, it has enjoyed for 88 years. Indeed, we are tonight en- 
joying the hospitality of one of the oldest Missouri towns west of 
St. Louis. It early became a center of fashion and gaiety—noted 
for its handsome women—from which it has not yet fully recovered. 
Many steamboat owners, captains and pilots had their homes here, 
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and up to the breaking out of the Civil War a hundred floating 
palaces plowed the waters of the river, absolutely crowded with 
passengers of every kind and circumstance in life. 

As early as 1888 William H. Trigg established a bank here, 
which for a long time was the only bank between Jefferson City 
and Lexington. Here Mr. Vest began his law practice, and the 
law firm of Stephens & Vest was the leading one till 1861. Cooper 
county has furnished her district with three representatives to 
Congress, Miller, Rice and Cosgrove; one member of the Supreme 
Court of Missouri, Washington Adams, and two Governors of the 
State, John Miller and Lon V. Stephens. The descendants of the 
Coopers, the Coles, Bartletts and Bartons; of Williams, the Rices, 
Cosgroves, Stephens and Triggs, and possibly some of ‘‘the seven 
Adams,” from one whom, according to the Jewish account, the 
human family sprang, still remain, perfectly contented to live and 
die in Boonville and Cooper county, knowing, as they certainly think 
they do, ‘‘a good thing when they see it.” 

Coming down to a later day, some of you may be interested in 
calling to mind that the Civil War in Missouri actually began in 
Cooper county. Only about six miles below Boonville the first gun 
was fired. The skirmish was short, two killed on one side and three 
on the other, and a number wounded, when both sides started for 
Boonville in such haste that each named the performance “The 
Boonville Races.” 

As a fruit producing section, Cooper county has long been 
known to be among the best. Socn after 1765, the date of the set- 
tlement of St. Louis, the French came up the south bank of the Mis- 
souri river, pressed on to this very spot, and were among the first 
settlers of Boonville. ‘These hills early became noted for their 
vineyards and their vintage cellars for their wine.” Our friend, 
Mr. Walter Williams, speaking of Cooper county in his book, ‘The 
State of Missouri,” says, “Both vast and varied are its resources. 
It is long settled.” And again he says, “Cooper and St. Louis 
counties stand alone in combining in considerable quantity the two 
kinds of soil which has made Missouri renowned as a fruit state’— 
the red limestone clay and the brown loess formations. As early 
as 1887 a session of this Society was held here, with Col. Evans, Mr. 
Murray, Mr. Goodman and Mr. Holman, President, Vice-President 
Secretary and Treasurer, respectively. 

Of her 1906 crop I need not speak. Her own growers, both 
men and women, are here to speak for themselves. Our Secretary 
has sounded the key-note of this convention on the second page of 
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the program. We can grow fruit; but how to protect it and get it 
on the market, are the questions that confront us now. This year 
brought us great surprises and many disappointments. Last June 
our crop was pronounced perfect by all who spoke of it at Moberly 
As late as August 15, Judge Patton of Arkansas said at St. Louis, 
“You have a crop of perhaps fifty-six million barrels. The per cent 
of waste or by-products will be the smallest average grown in many 
years, if I am correctly informed.” The rest of us gave consent. 
We thought it was true and felt good. But in one more month— 
what a change! Scab fungus, bitter rot and codling moth, what 
havoc they had wrought in many localities, but not in all. Ex- 
periments and practice, more this year than any other, have for- 
ever settled the question, “Shall We Spray?” in the affirmative. 
After what we have seen in our orchards this year and shall hear 
tomorow night from Prof. Faurot, if there remains one who doe* 
not believe in spraying, he should quit the apple business and go 
to peddling lightning rods. If by not spraying at all, or not 
enough, or if we quit too soon, we brought these difficulties on, we 
ourselves are to blame, and must not do so again. 

If buyers combined against the producers, gobbled up the cold 
storage, and the output of barrel and box factories, the remedy 
must be sought elsewhere. Such seems to have been the case. 
To those who had good crops no buyers came. They could get no 
cold storage space, and soon the price of barrels was so high many 
could not purchase, while others could not obtain them at any price. 
Only those who grew apples on a large scale could make anything 
this year. Poor men and widows, with small orchards, had to sell 
for ten cents a bushel for cider, or be swindled by a sharper and 
get only about one-fifth of the value of the crop. But we are not 
alone in our misery. 

Here is a wail from Iowa: “Apple growers seem to have had 
as much trouble with the commission men this season as they did 
with the railroads. When it is not some one who wants your money 
it is some one else. 

“The commission men are gaid to have a pool, or something 
very closely resembling a pool. They did as the pork-packers are 
said to have done—skinned the seller at one end and the buyer at 
the other. In other words, they took two whacks at the apple crop, 
one coming and the other going. 

“The remedy! May be it lies in following the lead of the cattle 
men who have backed the commission houses of their own. Let the 
apple growers, like the manufacturers, sell through their own agents 
direct to the consumer. Stranger things have happened.” 
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This looks too much like “fighting the devil with fire” to suit 
me, but commercialism, the great anti-Christ of the twentieth cen- 
tury, has so seized upon everybody and everything that I some- 
times feel like I have a little myself. But, seriously, I see no other 
remedy. We must organize and we must fight. Illinois is having 
the same trouble. At their next State meeting Mr. Perrine will 
discuss, ‘“Are Apple Growers Getting a Reasonable Proportion of 
the Selling Price of Their Apples?” They know they are not. 
Several of them have recently spoken through their papers. No 
chapters in Political Economy pleased me more than those on Pro- 
duction, Transportation and Consumption. They were presented 
in one complete, pleasing whole. But how is it today? A middle 
man has stepped in between the producer and the transporter, in- 
nocently called the buyer. He is the speculator, and seems ‘‘to 
stand in with” the transporter, and helps him “to skin the seller at 
one end and the buyer at the other.” How do we know, say you? 
How else are we to interpret the language of a big buyer in almost 
an adjoining county, who said, ‘‘You little buyers are not in it. I 
make a greater profit off the railroads in rebates than you’ll make 
on that orchard.” 

The questions of refrigeration and transportation have often 
been before this body, but comparatively little has been done. We 
could not have been more indifferent if we had a railroad pass in 
every pocket. Growers in other sections are alive to this issue, 
and we must be. The Union Pacific and the Santa Fe are now 
building a large number of refrigerating cars for the California 
fruit trade. That means something, and you may rest assured that 
the California growers all understand it. Organization and co- 
operative work will as certainly bring us relief as it has the cotton 
growers of the south. They hold their crops for a minimum price, 
which includes expenses and a reasonable profit. This the spin- 
ners are willing to give; and the speculator has been quite elimi- 
nated to the advantage of both pianter and spinner. 

I trust the care of No. 2 and all cull apples will receive due 
attention at this meeting; and J earnestly recommend a careful 
reading of Judge Patton’s paper on this subject at the last Apple 
Growers’ Congress. 

We should adopt a strong, sensible resolution to our Legislature 
in favor of retaining at least all the protection our present bird, 
fish and game law affords the farmer and fruit grower. 

We should, in my judgment, memorialize the next Congress 
against the free distribution of garden seeds of common and well 
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known varieties, seeds that have been on the market for years and 
can be obtained from any grocer in our home town. It entails a 
useless expense of not less than half a million a year, and does our 
seed men great injustice. These subjects are respectfully referred 
to our Committee on Resolutions. 

And now, citizens of Boonville, we thank you for your presence 
tonight. We are glad to see you, and hope you will come back at 
least each night. Bring some neighbor with you. Take an extra 
program along and show it. Each can find something interesting 
and useful in it. All our sessions, except a business session Thurs- 
day morning, are open to the pubic, and to them you will be heartily 
welcome. 

Violin Solo—Capt. Henry Bassert, Kemper Military School, 
Boonville, Mo. 

Accompanist—Mr. A. H. Sauters. 


TREES AND FORESTS. 
(Anna L. Olark, Boonville, Mo.) 

It is most fitting that the State Horticultural Society of Mis- 
souri should interest itself in the growth of trees and in the preser- 
vation of forests. This interest is especially timely in Missouri, 
where the forests are being destroyed with a ruthless hand, with no 
thought of the value of tree-growth, its beauty, or of the evils at- 
tendant upon the stripping of the land of its trees, the destruction 
of its birds and game, the loss of the varied life of bloom and fruit. 
Before the destruction of the forests goes too far, it is to be hoped 
that the State Legislature will take some action in the matter, and 
have introduced in the State some scientific forestration which will 
bring us larger commercial returns than now prevail through waste- 
ful methods of cutting timber. When one considers that the price of 
lumber rises 114 per cent a year, though stone, iron and steel have 
taken the place of wood as building material, and that coal has re- 
placed it as fuel, it would seem that the perpetuation and preserva- 
tion of the forests would be the first consideration of the lumber- 
man. In place of skinning the land and leaving it as bare as the 
floor of.a desert, he should study scientific methods to make of the 
forests a source of ever increasing gain to him. If the present rate 
of forest destruction is allowed to continue, there will surely come 
a tree famine, for not alone is the lumberman responsible for this 
destruction, but fire is one of its greatest enemies. If it was not 
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for this, the young growth would, in a few years, take the place of 
the trees cut down; but this fire is often so fierce when it gains 
headway that not only do the trees fall victim to it, but even the 
forest floor is burned over, thus causing the drying up of the springs 
or often most disastrous floods. Not only is there a tree famine 
imminent, but the land itself in many places has become a dessert— 
every vestige of vegetation gone, covered with sand or trodden 
down by flocks and herds of grazing sheep and cattle until it be- 
comes a prey to every rill of water which passes over its surface. 
To overcome this evil, there is much of reforestration going on in 
different states, where they are planting trees for fuel and wind- 
breaks, and, also, many valuable varieties of trees for the benefit 
of future generations. In time many bare places will be covered, 
many bleak hillsides clothed with a green verdure, many barren 
wastes with blooms, with a wealth of color and beauty, which will 
cause men and women to seek communion with nature, in her visi- 
ble forms, for a voice of gladness, a smile of happiness and a heal- 
ing sympathy which the poet Bryant found when the woods of New 
England were in the height of their beauty. What a benefactor a 
tree planter is! Future generations rise up and call him blessed, 
as they rest under the shades of trees or enjoy the blessings that 
come to the land through the numberless uses to which these trees 
may be put. 

On the other hand, if the earth is allowed to become bare of its 
beauty of trees, the poetry, romance and song, which are so inti- 
mately connected with the woods, will die; while a hard commer- 
cialism controls and destroys, with no thought of the morrow, the 
trees, which cannot be replaced by centuries of growth. 

A proverb says, ‘““What you would have appear in the nation’s 
life, you must introduce into the public schools.” As one of the 
great needs now to the nation’s better life is to inculcate and foster 
a love for trees and bird life, there should be observed in all schools 
Arbor Day for its educational value, and, to give to the child a 
higher appreciation of nature and nature’s laws, there should be 
tree planting, with song and sentiment. From this there will 
come a demand for the preservation and perpetuation of all tree life. 
Forests will multiply, through the pathways of which these scholars 
will advance to heroic lives of honor and usefulness. 

Early in the history of Woman’s Clubs tree-planting for decor- 
ative purposes and forest preservation received attention. In 1902, 
in the city of Los Angeles, a Standing Committee on Forestry was 
organized by the Grand Federation of Woman’s Clubs. The chair- 
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man of this committee is Mr. L. P. Williams of Minneapolis, 
Minn., who declares that ‘“‘Peace has her victories no less than war,” 
when she writes of the encouraging outlook of Forestry, the senti- 
ment for which is led by the chiefest forester and greatest hero of 
peace in all the land, President Reosevelt. And thus public opinion 
is formed. More forest reservations are made each year, more 
enlightened planting and cutting of timber, more careful preserva- 
tion of bird and game life, more systematic forestry is practiced 
and taught, until now a student can gain a thorough and efficient 
training for forestry in the United States, while the demand for 
that training is growing day by day. 

Let the good work go on; let the influence of the State Horti- 
cultural Society ever be for the trees, which have ever been our 
friends, and which so grandly serve the purpose of their creation. 

President Dutcher—The trees we have just been hearing about 
will not bear big red apples, but you could not find an audience more 
appreciative upon this subject. It is a subject of great value to us 
all, and we trust the speaker will put her thoughts into words, thav 
they may appear in print where others can see them. 

Piano Solo—Mr. A. H. Sauters. 


REPLANTING IN ORCHARDS. 


(By J. O. Whitten Horticulturist State University, Columbia, Mo.) 


The subject of replanting in orchards is one of considerable 
importance to the fruit growers of this State. The question of re- 
planting is almost sure to come sooner or later to practically every 
grower who plants an orchard. Even though the trees are planted 
under the most favorable conditions, it is hardly to be hoped that 
an orchard will reach bearing age without at least a certain per- 
centage of the young trees dying out. The subject of replanting, 
however, has, it seems to me, been too little discussed by our hox- 
ticultural literature. With the exception of a few brief papers 
and notes, to be found here and there from the reports of this So- 
ciety, I have been able to find very little literature bearing upon the 
subject. For information, then, along this line, it is necessary to 
rely almost wholly upon the experience of practical orchardists and 
our own experience in replanting in the Experiment Station 
grounds. Naturally, the subject has been brought to our notice be- 
cause of the fact that in the experimental orchard we have planted 
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a wide range of types and varieties from other parts of the country, 
many of which do not well endure our climate, and, consequently, 
disappear and must be replaced by other forms. By far the larger 
part of the ideas which will be embodied in this paper, however, are 
' the result of gleanings from the experience of the best orchardists 
of the State. 

With respect to the young orchard, it is perhaps best to advise 
in a general way that all trees which fail in the orchard should be 
replanted up to the time when the orchard is five years of age. Cer- 
tainly until about this age, the trees in the average orchard will not 
be large enough to seriously crowd out replants, and replanting will 
save vacancies which otherwise would be lost space in the orchard. 
The desirability of keeping every space in the orchard filled with a 
living tree during at least the first five years is very evident. The 
orchardist counts that in the first planting of trees if, under aver- 
age conditions, ninety-five per cent. live through the first year, he 
has had fair success. This statement supposes, then, that on the 
average about five per cent. of the trees in the orchard will die dur- 
ing the first year after planting. During the next few years it is 
safe to reckon that at least another five per cent. will die out from 
one cause or another. Ordinarily, then, ten per cent. of the trees 
first planted will have failed before the end of five years. This es- 
timate is for the well managed orchard, in the hands of the skillful 
fruit grower, who is making it a special business. If we reckon all 
the fruit trees planted, the mortality is far greater than this. It 
has been estimated by leading horticulturists that of all the fruit 
trees purchased from the nurseries and planted out, not one in ten 
ever reaches profitable bearing age. If, under fortunate conditions, 
then, ten per cent. of the trees are likely to fail, the returns from the 
orchard would be ten per cent, less, if no replanting is done, than 
could reasonably be expected if the necessary replanting is done 
each year. A margin of ten per cent. loss in some business enter- 
prises would mean the difference between success and failure, and 
ten per cent. of loss in our orchards is a factor which should be 
avoided by replanting. 

In a young orchard, where good cultivation and tillage of the 
young trees is being kept up, replanting is no serious problem. If 
the trees are well set they are likely to do well, if planted any time 
before the orchard is five years of age. The only question of doubt, 
as a rule, as to the advisability of replanting after this age is 
whether the trees have died off from root rot or some other rot dis- 
ease in the orchard. The question frequently comes to us: will it 
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pay to replant where trees have died from root rot or some other 
disease? It might reasonably be expected that if a tree dies from 
root rot that another tree set in the same place would be almost cer- 
tain to take the disease and die also. So far as our experience 
goes, however, one is frequently able to replant where a tres has 
died from such diseases and have the replants show no signs of in- 
jury. Some five or six years ago the writer replanted two hundred 
trees in a comparatively young orchard, where two hundred trees 
scattered about here and there had died from root rot. It was ex- 
pected that many of these replants would succumb to the disease. 
As a matter of fact, however, in this particular instance, every one 
of the two hundred replants lived and did well. In considering the 
advisability of replanting where root rot or similar disease exists, 
it would seem to me well to bear in mind that the fact that the sus- 
ceptibility of the trees to root rot depends very greatly upon their 
being in healthy, vigorous condition. So far as the writer’s obser- 
vations go, trees are most likely to succumb to root rot when they 
have been winter-injured in the nursery. If trees have been in- 
jured even slightly by a cold, severe winter, so that any trace of 
brown color due to drying out is observable in the wood of their 
twigs, they are usually very susceptible to the disease if planted 
where the infection can occur. If trees have passed the winter in 
splendid condition, however, and if conditions are favorable to good 
growth after they are planted, frequently one may replant where 
trees have died of root rot and have a large percentage of the re- 
plants live. Wherever trees have died, then, from this disease, I 
would advise that replanting be done only when the trees to be re- 
planted are in the very best condition. I would rather wait a year 
to get trees that are vigorous, or to get those that have been kept 
from winter injury in storage, than to plant directly from the field 
with trees that have been subjected to an unusually severe or try- 
ing winter. 

After the orchard is five years of age, it is a question as to 
whether it is best to replant where a single tree dies out. This de- 
pends somewhat upon how far apart the trees are and whether they 
are a long-lived variety. If the trees are planted twenty-five feet 
apart each way or less, and only a single tree in a place dies, it is 
perhaps not worth while to replant after the fifth year. If the trees 
are farther apart than this, or if they are of a slow-growing and 
long-lived sort, replanting may be continued a few years later. If, 
however, a comparatively large number of adjacent trees die out, 
leaving large openings or gaps in the orchard, it is usually best to 
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replant such areas up to the time the orchard reaches its full ma- 
turity. 

It is much more difficult to secure good growth of a replant in 
an orchard which has reached considerable age than it is where the 
trees are young. As soon as the orchard trees reach out and cover 
the ground and their roots spread and interlock over the entire 
surface of the orchard, a young tree replanted among them in the 
ordinary manner will have very little chance of living, or at least of 
doing well. Where replanting is to be done among comparatively 
old trees, it is best to dig a large hole several feet wide and a foot 
and a half deep, so as to kill all encroaching roots from adjoining 
trees, and give a large enough area in which the replant may get 
well established before the roots of established adjacent trees can 
again take the position. It is best if this hole is dug in the fall be- 
fore replanting is done in the spring, turning the earth out so that 
it will freeze through and be mellow and sweetened by the action 
of the frost during winter. One very successful orchardist, who 
believes thoroughly in replanting until the orchard reaches de- 
clining age, opens up the holes for the replants in the autumn, and 
explodes half a stick of dynamite in the bottom of each hole to still 
farther loosen and disintegrate the soil. He says the loosening 
and mellowing effect of the winter upon the soil where the dyna- 
mite has been used leaves it in splendid condition for spring plant- 
ing, and be believes is responsible for his success with replants in 
his orchard. In any event, it is necessary to give a replant much 
better care during the growing season than it is the established trees 
in the orchard. If the orchard is fairly old, so that the established 
trees do not need cultivation close to the trees, it is well even to 
hand-hoe the ground several times around the replants in order to 
get them established, if possible, the first year. It should be borne 
in mind that the replant starts handicapped in the race, and that 
every possible effort should be made to enable it to keep up with its 
competitors, rather than to be left behind them in the struggle. 
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SOME MISTAKES IN ORCHARDING. 


(By H. S. Wayman, Princeton, Mo.) 


_Mistakes are so common to our humanity that they seem to 
form a component of life, imprinting thereon the scars of failure all 
along. 

No wonder, then, we say, “‘Success is not in never failing, but 
rising every time.’”’ However, there is no vocation in which mistakes 
and lax methods should be more carefully avoided than in orchard- 
ing, for in its slow and tedious process the opportunity to ‘rise 
again” does not knock many times at every man’s door; yet how 
often do we see the whole operation of orcharding made a failure 
from start to finish, and how many thus engaged who must say “‘the 
mistakes of my life have been many.” Hence the prime mistake 
in orcharding is the man behind it. He, perhaps, has the idea that 
he is practical only, he has an orchard because his father had one, 
which is all very good; but he employs the same old methods, he 
cultivates in the same old way, and because his father grew worm- 
less apples thirty-five years ago, he shuts his eyes to the changed 
conditions of today and expects the same results. He is like the 
“stand-patter,”’ or at least he is not progressive because he fails to 
unite his own practical ideas and experiences with the helps ob- 
tainable from the horticultural institutions of his land, and falls 
victim to his legion of enemies unless he watch and spray without 
ceasing. 
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He is first approached by the unscrupulous tree peddler, who 
knows even less than he does of the real practical) conditions of 
orcharding, but who, like the promoter, does know how to sell some- 
thing he does not possess to some one who does not want it, and so 
leads him into his first mistake by palming off on him a lot of high- 
priced worthless trees and varieties, and years after it is too late, 
he discovers he has bought just what he doesn’t want. 

Having spent most of his money with the tree man, he now ex- 
pects to be more economical, and selects his location several miles 
from his shipping station because land is a little cheaper, never 
once thinking that every mile distant from the loading station adds 
five dollars per acre for each full crop to the expense of hauling, 
besides more or less damage to the fruit by hauling over the usually 
rough roads. ‘ 

Now, his theory is for intense cultivation; but at this stage 
his enthusiasm and finances are low, and he turns his attention to 
his hogs or some quick crop, and his orchard to the care of the 
weeds, borers, grasshoppers, renters or such other cultural methods 
as are found most convenient, and when harvest time comes he is 
ready for his final and fatal mistake—his failure to successfully 
market his crop—which is the most important feature of his or- 
chard career. 

It has been aptly said that the successful orchardist takes one 
lesson in growing and two in selling, and I believe more people are 
in error on this point than all others, as shown at a meeting of 
nineteen Mercer county apple growers, held in Princeton this fall; 
not one having any knowledge of packing and markets, and, with 
no storage facilities, they were readily at the mercy of the specula- 
tive apple men. 

The problem of transportation bears the same relation to or- 
charding as does the hauling from orchard to station, and should 
come under control of the producer, to the extent that freight rates 
be reduced to a minimum, because they, the producers, together 
with the consumers, instead of the middle men and merchants, in 
the end pay the freight, and as such we are surely at fault who ac- 
cept without murmur the present condition of high and discriminate 
rates, for with their reduction to an equitable basis, the demand for 
our fruit would be greatly increased and the question of marketing 
practically solved, and since it is within our province and power to 
correct this deplorable condition, I ask, shall we or shall we not? 
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SOME IMPRESSIONS OF FRUIT GROWING INDUSTRY IN 
THE CENTRAL MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


(By H. P. Gould, Assistant Pomologist United States Department Agriculture Washing- 
ton, D. O.) 


Mr. President, Members of the Missouri State Horticultural So- 
ciety: 

We are all seeking after knowledge; trying to find out what 
is true and what is false, for the truth only is good. The annual 
gatherings of this Society, or any similar society, should serve an 
important place in sifting out the chaff and in winnowing the wheat, 
so far as the true and the false in matters relating to fruit culture 
are concerned. It is a time when the members stop and “take ac- 
count of stock,” so to speak, to see just where they stand. The 
problems of the past season are fiesh in their minds; their mistakes 
have not been forgotten, and to quite an extent their ideals for an- 
other season are being formed. They are making new plans and 
deciding what they will do and what they will not do next season. 
So the meetings of a really live horticultural society ought to be a 
kind of ‘‘clearing house” for pomological information. 

A short time ago I was looking over several of the reports of 
this Society, for the purpose of finding out more definitely what the 
deliberations had been in your recent meetings and the things which 
had occupied your attention. I wanted to know what the “‘doctors”’ 
had been prescribing, so to speak, and how they agreed as to the 
treatment. 

When I realized how wide was the scope of the papers pub- 
lished in those reports and the wisdom contained therein, I won- 
dered if I could tell you anything new, or anything different from 
what has been told you before, time and time again, and what you 
already know, even better than J. I wondered if my effort to help 
you would be entirely futile and unproductive of results. But there 
is much in “the point of view’ from which a thing is seen, and 
sometimes one who is entirely ignorant of the thing itself can make 
a suggestion which will solve the problem, simply because he sees 
some small factor which had not been seen before. We sometimes 
get into a routine way of thinking and doing, and so think and do 
little outside the narow limits of our own accustomed way, and it 
requires some one with a different point of view, some one who 
goes outside the confines of our routine ways, to really see some 
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of the things we have been looking at for years without actually 
seeing them. So I come in full sympathy with the fruit growers 
of this Society, but my only hope is in telling the same old story, 
perhaps in a slightly different way from what you have heard it 
before, and with renewed emphasis in some instances, 

During the last 15 or 20 years the commercial growing of 
fruit has developed in a remarkable manner, but in no direction 
has the development been more marvelous than in the mere “big- 
ness” of the industry. In fact, its ‘“‘size’’ has developed in some 
ways, out of proportion to some other important features. This 
is partially explained by the fact that many sections of the coun- 
try, hitherto unknown as fruit growing regions, have been ex- 
ploited during the past generation as to their advantages for that 
end. This exploitation has resulted in the investment of vast 
sums of money. Professional men, clerks, retired capitalists, as 
well as land owners themselves, have launched out in the busi- 
ness of growing fruit. These investors have represented four dif- 
frent types of men: A comparatively few who knew something 
about the business and went at it with all due intelligence and 
caution; others who knew nothing about it, but realized their lack 
of knowledge, and, with keen business acumen, have taken ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to supply that lack; others who, like- 
wise, knew nothing of fruit growing, but with wonderful avidity 
have accepted the “gold brick” style of advice as “law and gos- 
pel,” often scorning advice that was really good; and the fourth 
type are those who knew nothing, but thought they knew every- 
thing,—and there have been not a few of this latter type. 

If fruit growing could be done by “rule-of-thumb” methods, 
it would be a simple matter, but it cannot be carried on in that 
way. No two orchards can be managed in just the same manner 
with an equal degree of success, because in no two orchards are 
the conditions exactly the same. The fruit grower, then, has to 
deal with principles. The success of one grower or the failure 
of another is, in general, measured by the ability of the one more 
than the other to grasp the fundamental principles underlying 
the various orchard operations and to apply them to his own con- 
ditions. The failure to do this has wrought havoe and disap- 
pointment in hundreds of cases. Because Mr. A. or Mr. B. does 
thus and so in his orchard under certain conditions and with grati- 
fying results, it does not necessarily follow that Mr. C. will get 
similar results in his orchard unless his conditions are likewise 
similar. 
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There are, however, certain basic tenets which admit of uni- 
versal application: If an apple tree is hungry, it should be fed; 
if its top has grown into a brush heap, it should be pruned; if it 
is attacked by bugs and fungi and the fruit is endangered by in- 
sects and disease, it should be sprayed, or treated otherwise, as the 
nature of the malady demands. Granted a good location and suit- 
able varieties, successful fruit growing, as it appeals to me, hinges 
on the proper feeding and the judicious pruning of the trees and 
the control of insect pests and fungous diseases. But the great 
questions are, how and when and what with? Each operation pre 
sents an endless number of problems, and there are yet perhaps 
more difficult ones to be solved than have yet been solved. In 
some directions we are only just “fishing along the borders of the 
stream,’’ so to speak, but the solution of each problem contributes 
something to the growing of better fruit at a commensurate cost 
of production. Better fruit; then better grading and packing 
readily follow, and this means better markets. 

The things that are only ordinary are the things that glut the 
markets. The majority of the fruit that is placed upon the market 
is not above that grade. I quote from good authority:* ‘There is 
not enough fruit of any kind raised in this country at the present 
time which is actually placed upon the market in the grade of 
first quality, or better, that is produced in sufficient quantity to 
meet the wants of consumers at « moderate price. The city family 
that has bought first-grade apples in almost any recent year has 
paid a luxury price. This is true, also, of pears, plums, peaches and 
oranges, and it is true of the small fruits, such as cherries and 
grapes. The assertion may easily be extended to most, if not all, 
of the commercial berries—strawberries, currants, blackberries and 
raspberries.” Note that the grade mentioned is “first quality or 
better” and the price is a “moderate,” not a “luxury,” sum. It may 
be true, and probably is, that in case of some of the more perish- 
able fruits there is often an under distribution which causes gluts 
at times, but this does not affect the truth of the above asser- 
tion. 

Even this season, when you have been getting disappointingly 
low prices for your apples, the city consumer is not talking about 
cheap fruit. In New York City, early in October, Jonathans grown 
in the Mississippi Valley were quoted to me at $1.75 and $2.00 per 
bushel box; the fruit was not No. 1 either, and the packing was 
faulty. By the side of some of this fruit was a well packed box 
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of No. 1s of the same variety, and it was quoted at $3.00 per box. 
~I do not know the source of the latter fruit, however, but it was no 
better in appearance than what you are capable of producing in 
this State. In the city of Washington, within the past month, 
Grimes have sold at $4.00 per barrel, and the grade was far from a 
straight No. 1 at that. So you see that somebody is paying for 
apnles, even if the buyers are not! 

During the past four seasons I have spent considerable time 
in the orchards in the Ozark region of Missouri and Arkansas, and 
certain contiguous territory, studying primarily the adaptability 
of different varieties of fruits to different conditions, and con- 
versely the infiuence of the conditions upon varieties; but incident- 
ally, also, I have studied other phases of the fruit growing industry 
in those sections that I have visited. Some of the things I have 
observed have impressed me greatly, hence the subject of my dis- 
course, even though I have been a long time in reaching the point 
of my story. But the foregoing generalities have been in antici- 
pation of some of the things to which I wish to direct your atten- 
tion. Will you be patient with me, while I speak very frankly, 
and I believe very truthfully, for a few minutes? 

My first experience in the orchards of this State was during 
the summer of 1903. I had, of course, read much about ‘‘the land 
of the big red apple,’ and I had formed high ideals and high 
standards in my mind for everything that I anticipated seeing in 
connection with the fruit growing industry. I was impressed with 
the bigness of things, with the large size of the orchards and the 
number of them. I was impressed even more with the large size 
of the trees in proportion to their age; orchard after orchard I 
saw, only four or five years old, with trees as large, nearly, as many 
were in the eastern states, perhaps twice as old. I was impressed 
with the comparative newness of the orchard interests, for not a 
commercial orchard was seen more than 12 or 14 years old, and 
most of them considerably younger. I was impressed with the 
fact that so few of the orchards of bearing age were given thor- 
ough cultivation, with the fact that so little spraying was done 
and that the bugs and fungi were allowed so much liberty. I was 
impressed with the fact that in the older orchards on the richer 
land thorough spraying would be very difficult, because the trees 
were so close together; that in the tops of a large portion of the 
trees there was a tremendous struggle for existence among the 
branches, because there were so many of them. During my subse 
quent visits to these orchards in the years that have followed my 
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first visit, I have been impressed with the fact that many orchards 
need cultivating and feeding and pruning and spraying, if the ad- 
vantages which Nature has liberally provided are made to give 
the best account of themselves that is possible Nature will do a 
great deal, but she sometimes needs some help. I have been 
impressed with many other things, both good and bad—one I want 
to mention—and that is the grand, whole-souled men with whom 
this work in the orchards has brought me into contact. Is there 
something in fruit growing that develops hospitality and whole- 
sculed manhood, or does it appeal only to men of such type? 

But I have been making comments that are exceedingly frank. 
I only ask you to take them in the spirit in which they are given 
and for the degree of truth which they may contain. Each point 
referred to admits of almost endless discussion, and as many dif- 
ferent views as there are men who are interested. Yet within 
that range of views, somewhere, we may feel reasonably sure, the 
truth is to be found, and every fruit grower should strive to the ut- 
most to find it; to see the principle involved, and its application to 
his conditions. This is “sifting out the chaff and winnowing the 
wheat.” 

Only certain general comments are possible at this time in am- 
plifying the foregoing observations. In the first place, we must 
think of a tree as a living thing, that requires a certain amount 
of food and water and air and sunshine to properly develop it. 
While Nature’s supply of all these things is ample, it is in a large 
degree so locked up or so placed that it is not available for the use 
of the trees. This is one of the places where man must step in and 
give Nature some help. 

Fruit trees, as well as all plant life, get the mineral food— 
that is, what comes from the soil—in a solution of water, the lat- 
ter dissolving it out of the soil. It is a perfectly safe proposition 
to make that most fruit trees lack a sufficient amount of plant 
food, and, in the average season, a proper amount of water, to 
bring them to their highest degree of perfection and to develop 
properly a good crop of fruit, without, in some degree, weakening 
the trees. Thorough cultivation makes plant food available; it 
produces conditions in the soil which, other things being equal, in- 
duce the chemical changes which are necessary to unlock, so to 
speak, the food material that is already there, but in such a chemi- 
cal form that plants cannot make use of it. As most fruit trees 
can make profitable use of more food than they are getting, this 
alone constitutes an argument for cultivation, the philosophy of 
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which cannot be ignored. It also, if properly done, conserves moist- 
ure. I am well aware that this argument will not appeal to some 
of you; several seasons in recent years your greatest trouble seem- 
ingly has been too much moisture. But one year with another you 
wish for rain many times when it does not come. The whole 
question of cultivation is associated with the matter of food sup- 
ply, and it is needless for me to spend any time discussing that 
feature farther when you have available a source of information 
immeasureably more complete than anything would be which I 
could now say. I refer to the paper on ‘‘Feeding the Orchard,” by 
Dean Waters of the Agricultural College of your State Univer- 
sity and Director of your Agricultural Experiment Station, pub- 
lished in the annual report of this Society for last year, 1905. 
There may be some of the members who do not appreciate the 
merits of that paper, so I want to commend it to you without reser- 
vation for most careful reading and study. It is one of the most 
practical and comprehensive presentations of the subject that I 
know anything about. The matter is so presented that it is ap- 
plicable to every orchard in this State, and if the information and 
suggestions which it contains were intelligently applied, there 
would be a complete revolution in orchard management in many 
instances, adding literally tens of thousands of dollars every year 
lo the fruit growing interests of this State. 

A caution may not be out of place: An orchard that has not 
been cultivated for a long time may be severely injured if culti- 
vation is undertaken recklessly. Deep plowing may break so many 
roots that the trees will suffer therefrom, and there will be new ad- 
herents to the doctrine that “cultivation doesn’t do.” In fact, the 
whole question of cultivation and feeding rests on fundamental 
principles, and whether they are needed or not in any particular 
orchard, depends upon the condition of the trees, and every or- 
chard is in a degree a law unto itself. 

When it comes to pruning, many of you will not agree with 
me, though I want to tell you what I believe is true. The advo- 
cates of “no pruning” are gradually diminishing at least in some 
quarters, though, perhaps, increasing in others. That many of the 
orchards in the Central Mississippi Valley are not pruned is evi- 
dent, or if they are, it is but very little. It is argued that prun- 
ing is not necessary in order to open the tops of the trees for let- 
ting in sunlight and coloring the fruit; that because of the inten- 
sity of the sunshine it ‘doesn’t do;” that scalding of the trunk and 
limbs results therefrom. I admit, in a measure, the truth of these 
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claims; but at the same time ask, is the injury the result of prun- 
ing, as a rule, or is it due to the way it is done? That fruit, as a 
rule, colors well even in thickly-headed trees, needs no discussion, 
but the second claim—that of injury to the tree by pruning—calls 
for brief reference in passing. If a tree has been allowed to be- 
come very bushy and then is severely thinned out, at a single prun- 
ing, so that the trunk and long branches, hitherto shaded, are ex- 
posed to intense sunshine, injury from ‘sun scald” may be ex- 
pected; it is likely to occur move or less wherever the sunshine is 
very intense. And if the branches are whacked off with an axe, 
leavirg rough wounds, or long stubs are left which cannot heal 
over, of course, the vitality of the tree is endangered. Much of the 
so-called pruning is done after this manner, and no one section of 
the country monopolizes the method, either. But this is not prun- 
ing—it is butchery. . 

Occasional instances have been noted where “bleeding” has 
resulted from the removal of limbs and indirectly has caused ser- 
ious damage, but there is reason to believe that this occurs only 
in case of trees that are in an unnealthy condition. In most cases, 
I believe, that injury from pruning, if traced to its true cause, 
would be found to be due to the way in which it was done, not be- 
cause the operation itself is perricious. Both reason and experi- 
ence advise a moderate annual pruning, rather than an occasional 
heavy one. With such methods it is rarely necessary to remove a 
large limb. 

Furthermore, a tree that has been kept well pruned and the top 
fairly open can be thoroughly sprayed with comparatively little 
trouble, and the fruit picked more easily, more quickly, and, there- 
fore, cheaper than if the tree top is too dense. These are mat- 
ters of convenience, but they are worth consideration. 

There is one other fact, however, which is generally over- 
looked, and I believe, fundamentally, it is the most important of all. 
In a tree top there is a struggle among the branches for food and 
light and air. The more branches there are, the more intense is 
this conflict. It often becomes a struggle for very existence. (And 
great it is in some of the orchards I have seen.) You have all 
noticed, if you have been observing, thickly headed fruit trees 
in which there were weak and dying or even dead branches, and 
for no apparent reason. In many instances, it is for no other cause 
save that the struggle among the branches has become so intens?2 
that the stronger ones have simply choked out the weaker. A due 
amount of pruning lessens the intensity of this struggle, and gives | 
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sufficient space and apportions enough food to permit of a strong, 
vigorous development of those that remain. It naturally follows 
that some varieties need much more pruning than others, in order 
to control this feature of. their growth. 

If an orchard is worth cultivating and feeding and pruning, 
then it is surely worth spraying. If it isn’t sprayed, the bugs and 
fungi may be depended upon to get a share of the fruit that is en- 
tirely out of proportion to their deserts, to say nothing of the num- 
ber of trees that they will sooner or later claim. Yet I suppose 
that fully one-half of the spraying that is done is ineffective or only 
partially so, and for one or more of four reasons: it is done at the 
wrong time; or with the wrong material; or with the material im- 
properly made; or, if the time and material are correct, the appli- 
cations are not made with sufficient frequency, thoroughness or 
care. | 

In many apple orchards in the section under consideration, 
the percentage of No. 2 and cull fruit the past season was propor- 
tionately very large, and, in a great number of instances, due to 
causes that are preventable in a very large degree. The most 
common causes were codling moth, curculio stings, bitter rot and 
phillosticta (“‘apple blotch” has been suggested as a common name 
for this disease.) The latter disease is comparatively new as a 
serious matter, and in many instances it has been confused with 
“apple scab,” which is quite a difierent disease. There was an un- 
usually small amount of scab the past season, and it was because 
of this fact that the apples looked, on casual examination, to be so 
clean and of such high grade, when in reality there were many 
culls in a large number of orchards. 

But to talk in generalities about spraying is useless. Some 
specific illustrations will show you better what can be accomplished 
by really thorough spraying. I was in one orchard in this State 
early in September, owned by a member of this Society, be it said, 
who, I was told, offered a premium of 25 cents for every wormy 
apple that could be found in the orchard. This, however, was not 
told me on the authority of the owner. But, be that as it may, 
wormy apples were exceedingly difficult to find, for I tried to find 
some and couldn’t. The orchard contains 400 trees, mostly Ben 
Davis. In a letter received from the owner recently, he stated, in 
response to my request for information, that these trees bore 1,950 
barrels of fruit, 1,500 of which were No. 1, and the gratifying part 
of it is, he was offered $3.00 per barrel. It was sprayed six times 
with Bordeaux mixture. I think a portion of the applications in- 
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cluded also arsenate of lead. This was what so completely con 
trolled the worms. The total cost of these six applications, includ- 
ing labor, was 2214, cents per tree. Don’t you believe it pays to 
raise $3.00 fruit when the expenditure of 2214, cents per tree means 
4 barrels of No. 1 grade to less than one of a lower grade? Of 
course, there would have been some fruit without spraying, but I 
venture the assertion that the owner would not have had a chance 
to refuse $3.00 a barrel for it in that case. The orchard is some 
12 or 14 years old, and has had, to be sure, better care than some 
of the orchards with which it might be compared. 

Some of you know that the bureau of plant industry of the 
United States Department of Agriculture the past season con- 
ducted some demonstration work in spraying in the vicinity of 
Bentonville, Arkansas, and at several other places. Some of the 
results were almost beyond belief—in fact, quite beyond the belief 
of some. I have no exact figures on the results, but a single example 
may interest you. In a certain orchard at Bentonville a serious out- 
break of bitter rot was threatened. Mr. W. M. Scott, the depart- 
ment representative in charge of the work there, at once began 
some spraying experiments, using liquid Bordeaux mixture, with 
the object of controlling the disease. Six or seven applications 
were made, costing about 15 cents per tree for material and labor. 
When his final records were taken on Jonathan the last of August, 
bitter rot had destroyed almost all the fruit on the unsprayed trees 
and almost none on the sprayed trees. His records were made by 
an actual count of the fruit—not merely by estimates. The finan- 
cial question involved in these results is: Is a good crop of Jona- 
than apple worth the outlay of 15 cents per tree, for the sake of 
saving the crop? 

Another example involves more than merely spraying the 
trees. It is a question of general orchard management. Two years 
ago last August a certain man assumed the management of an or- 
chard located in the “heart of the Ozarks,’”’ which had been badly 
neglected. There were less than 30 acres actually occupied by the 
trees, which were 13 and 16 years old. It had borne only one crop 
of fruit previous to his assuming charge—that was in 1901. He 
at once began to renovate the orchard; a shallow plowing and 
pruning and cover crops followed. Then manure and fertilizers 
were applied later, and in due time spraying was begun. To make 
a long story short, this treatment resulted in a crop in 1905 of 534 
barrels of No. 1 fancy fruit, which sold in February for nearly 
$4.00 per barrel. This does not include the fruit that was below 
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No. I in grade. The orchard expenses, including barrels, boxes, 
storage, cultivating, etc., were less than $900.00. A neglected or- 
chard, similarly situated in the same locality, of about the same 
size and nearly as large, yielded 70 barrels of No. 2 apples, which 
sold for $1.50 per barrel. Good, up-to-date management has been 
continued—scientific management, if you please—and a fine crop 
of fruit was harvested the past season. The owner has informed 
me that he had 2,558 barrels, 2,300 of which were strictly No. 1 
to fancy. In a part of this orchard some of the trees yielded as 
high as 98 per cent of No. 1 grade. A near-by orchard of slightly 
larger acreage is said to have yielded 480 barrels of No. 1 fruit. I 
think this fruit is still in storage, and present indications are that 
the 2,300 barrels will bring a nice little bunch of money. 

While the owner of this orchard was almost the “laughing- 
stock” of his neighbors when he first began operations in the or- 
chard, people came 20 and 30 miles to see it the past season. 

At other regions some notable records have come to my at- 
tention, and no other explanation is plausible than that they re- 
sulted directly from the careful attention which the orchards have 
received; for instance, a Winesap orchard which has produced at 
least nine paying crops in succession; a Ben Davis orchard which 
has made equally good returns, and a mixed orchard, but composed 
largely of York Imperial, which for 10 years has been increasing 
its yield each season, until this year a late spring frost practically 
ruined the prospects, which were even more promising prior to the 
frost than ever before. 

Such examples have many lessons to teach, but they are too 
obvious to require special mention. Be it said simply, that so far 
as my observations go, during these past three or four years, when 
conditions have been unfavorable in many sections, the orchards, 
in general, which have been given the best care as to cultivation, 
feeding, pruning, spraying, etc., are the ones that have given the 
largest proportionate returns. That orchards frequently bear good 
crops even when neglected, is no argument in favor of such meth- 
ods. But I believe, on the other hand, that neglect is very largely 
the foundation of the notion that orchards are short-lived. 

Another practice, common in very many instances that is not 
in harmony with the nature of things, is the neglect of orchards on 
the “off year’ that are otherwise given good attention. Fruit 
growers seem to forget the significance of the fact that the basis 
of next year’s crop of apples is laid in the fruit buds that are 
formed this year. If the orchard receives no spraying and leaf 
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blight causes the foliage to drop by midsummer, as it often does, 
or if the trees are half starved, or need the moisture of which they 
have been robbed by the weeds and filth that is allowed to grow all 
summer, is it reasonable to suppose that those buds can develop 
as perfectly and as strong and be as well able to withstand the se- 
vere climatic conditions of winter as would be the case if the trees 
were given the help of a little spraying to hold the foliage, and, 
perhaps, some cultivation to conserve moisture? Of course, there 
is a happy medium of treatment on the “off year,’’ but many or- 
chards are allowed actually to suffer because a crop of fruit is not 
immediately in sight. 

Perhaps the cart has been put in front of the horse because 
nothing has been said about soil, location, etc., and all these factors 
are fundamental in importance, and, if disregarded, all other ef- 
forts are handicapped in proportion to the seriousness of the mis- 
takes that are made. But these are matters which have been con- 
sidered by you many times, and so should not call for the promi- 
nence that was perhaps once accorded them. Frequent mistakes 
have been noticed, however, and allusion may be made in passing 
to one or two points. For successful orchard purposes, a soil 
should possess at least two characteristics: it should be reasonably 
porous and friable, the subsoil as well as the surface soil, so that 
the roots of the trees may readily penetrate it; besides this, if it is 
too heavy and impervious, it is too rententive of moisture, and, 
therefore, poorly drained. It should contain a good amount of 
available plant food; in other words, be fairly fertile. These are 
the two prime requisites in a soil for the satisfactory growth of 
trees. Of course, soils which possess these characteristics may not 
all be equally well adapted to fruit growing. 

As to location, the matter of elevation is one of the most im- 
portant features, and it frequently is a source of trouble. Eleva- 
tion in relation to the surrounding areas is perhaps fully as im- 
portant as the actual elevation above sea level. A good elevation 
insures the drainage of water from the soil and the drainage of 
cold air from the orchard, giving greater immunity from frosts. 
There are some orchards, even in the Ozark region, which, though 
having a high elevation above see level, are in low places in com- 
parison with the surrounding country, and it is very doubtful if 
such orchards will be successful except in the most favorable sea- 
sons. 

The whole question of varieties is likewise one of the things 
that is fundamental, and it can be settled only by the most care- 
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ful study and the closest observation. The mistakes and the suc- 
cesses, the fortunes and the misfertunes of others should help the 
planters of the future to come pretty close to the truth. Though 
this question of varieties is of primary interest to me in an official 
capacity, as my work is studying the adaptability of varieties to 
conditions, further consideration at this time must give way to an- 
other feature which is of importance to those who already have 
bearing orchards. 

Some of you, perhaps, are saying “my difficulty is not to grow 
the fruit; it is to dispose of it satisfactorily after I have got it.” 
I do not know that I can help you, but possibly some suggestions 
will “furnish food for thought,” and if you really get to thinking, 
something will come of it sooner or later. 

In the Mississippi Valley there are some tremendously large 
orchards. Some of the largest, and I suppose the very largest in 
the country, are in this area. In a large measure the growers are 
dependent upon the buyers—those who come to the orchards some 
time prior to picking time—for the disposal of their fruit. When 
the buyers come and offer a price, there is scarcely any alternative 
but to accept it, and this year it was ruinously low in most cases. 
But the growers were, as a rule, at the mercy of the buyers. It was 
their price or none. 

In some sections, for instance, in Western New York, many 
of the growers barrel their own fruit, without reference to buy- 
ers, and if they cannot sell at a satisfactory price, they are able to 
command storage facilities and hold their fruit until it is wanted 
at better terms. One of the extensive growers in Western New 
York, who had a fine crop the past season, had, so I am informed, 
an interesting experience which illustrates the point I am trying 
to make. His crop amounted to several thousand barrels of strictly 
No. 1 fruit. It was very fine. He packed it himself, and during 
the time required for this he was besieged by buyers—sometimes 
a half dozen a day. He had placed his own price upon his fruit 
and was in a position to put it in storage if he wanted to do so. 
Hence, he told the buyers that when they came to his terms he was 
ready to talk business, and not before, and finally one of them 
bowed to the grower and bought the fruit. Wouldn’t you like to be 
able to dictate terms to the buyers? But I cannot forbear to say 
that only the very best fruit of desirable varieties—strictly No. 1 
to fancy—will create much of a competition among buyers, and it 
is only such fruit, and then only when it is properly handled and 
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packed, that warrants such an attitude on the part of the grower; 
and this reverts back to my plea for better orchard management. 

A closer union and co-operation among the fruit growers also 
suggests another “avenue of escape.” I have been studying re- 
cently the workings of some of the fruit growers’ unions and as- 
sociations in Oregon and Washington, in which states, as you per- 
haps know, the growers have accomplished a great deal by the unity 
of their efforts. True it is that the conditions in those states are 
quite different from what they are in the Mississippi Valley. Many 
of the orchards are on irrigated land, which is held at a high val- 
uation. Such conditions induce—almost compel—intensive rather 
than extensive methods and operations. Nevertheless, the princi- 
ples underlying their success are applicable in any section, though 
they may need some adaptation to make them meet other require- 
ments. 

In the Central Mississippi Valley land has been comparatively 
cheap, and the system of orcharding has been one of expansion 
rather than one of intensification. In sections where the price of 
land is high, concentration of effort is a natural outgrowth of condi- 
tions. You know the enviable fame of the Hood River Valley in 
Oregon as an apple producing section. In that valley the largest 
bearing orchard consists of only 30 acres. The manager of the 
Apple Growers’ Union stated in a recent letter to me that “A great 
measure of Hood river’s success is due to the fact that the grow- 
ers here, on account of having smaller acreages, are enabled to 
give intensified culture and personal care, which produces finer, 
cleaner and better fruit.” For their high class varieties, such as 
Yellow Newtown and Esopus, a net profit of $700 and $800 per 
acre is no unusual thing. And the New York buyers go out into 
that country and pay such a price for Jonathans as to net the 
growers $1.50 and $2.00 a box. 

A very large proportion of the fruit grown in the fruit pro- 
ducing centers of Washington and Oregon is handled through 
the various local growers’ associations and unions. The secret of 
their strength is the loyalty of the members, the very high stand- 
ards established for their grades and the absolute rigidity with 
which they adhere to those standards in grading and packing. The 
grading, however, is made comparatively easy by the care exercised 
in growing the fruit. It is thoroughly sprayed and thinned, if 
need be, so that the trees do not overbear. In thinning, the de- 
fective fruit is picked off as far as possible, so that at harvest time 
the pick frequently runs as high as 95 per cent of strictly No. 1 
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and fancy stock. The packing is done by experts employed by the 
unions, thus insuring an absolute uniformity of grade and pack, 
which would be impossible if the individual growers, each with a 
different ideal, and subject to the temptation of occasionally put- 
ting in fruit of doubtful grade, should do it himself. It is thus that 
the reputation of the associations is maintained.’ The buyers know 
nothing of the individual growei’s and their orchards, unless inci- 
dentally, but make all purchases through the association. And 
when they contract for a carload or 50 carloads of a certain grade, 
they know absolutely what they are going to get—as absolutely 
as does the merchant who orders a carload of “Pillsbury’s Best’ 
flour. This is one reason, among others, why such fruit com- 
mands a premium above the usual market price; and it attracts 
buyers even from the markets of the East. 

But some one says, “the large orchards of this Mississippi 
Valley section cannot be handled by these intensive methods.” 
Perhaps they cannot; and again, perhaps they can. And another 
says, “Ben Davis and its tribe, which constitute a. large propor- 
tion in this section, will not pay for the extra care in question.” 
I nod assent, with apologies to Ben Davis. Yet this difficulty, if 
real, is not insurmountable. But I believe the principle of inten- 
sive culture of high class varieties, well adapted to the conditions 
under which they are grown and the purposes for which they are 
desired, is the right principle. I make no plea for small orchards 
as such. The immense orchards of the section in question are 
grand in their conception, but are they, as a rule, all that is to be 
desired in the execution and the results that follow? 

The annually repeated confession of many growers that comes 
to me times without number, that “I had so much to do that I 
couldn’t cultivate or couldn’t. spray,” or couldn’t do this or that, 
or something else that their ideals demand, is only another way 
of saying that many orchards are too large. This is why I said at 
the outset that the “bigness” of the fruit growing industry is out 
of proportion to some of its other features. And so if I were plant- 
ing an orchard, I believe I would measure its size, not by acres 
nor by the number of trees, but by my own ability and resources 
for taking the very best care of what was planted—not for senti- 
ment, but as a matter of dollars and cents in my own pocket—for 
I am fully convinced that the solution of the problem of more suc- 
cessful fruit growing lies in the adoption of more intensive meth- 
ods of culture, and the greater profitableness thereof in closer un- 
ion and co-operation among the fruit growers. 
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DISCUSSION ON CULTIVATION. 


Mr. Darsche—This is an excellent paper just read by Prof. 
Gould. I want to ask what distance should we plant our apple 
trees ? 

Prof. Gould—It depends somewhat on the variety and condi- 
tion of the soil. Generally speaking, trees should not be closer 
than 32 or 34 feet. In fifteen years you will find they are close 
enough. I have been in orchards where trees were 25 feet apart, 
and, if the soil was rich, they would be too close in ten or fifteen 
years. Two rods is a good average distance. 

Mr. Darsche-—When is the vest season to prune? 

Prof. Gould—There are two things which we prune for. In 
the dormant season it is done primarily to thin out. While prun- 
ing through the growing season would have more tendency to 
check growth and transfer food material to the fruit buds for gen- 
eral growth, perhaps a short time before the growth starts in the 
spring is the best. At such season the wounds made by cutting 
will grow over more quickly, while pruning in the winter allows 
the wounds to remain open until growth starts in the spring. 

Col. Evans—Does not the soil cut some figure in the distanc2 
for planting? 

Prof. Gould—I want to make that point clear. The strength 
of the soil has much to do with the vigor of the tree. 

Col. Evans—I find places in Missouri where all the fertility of 
the soil is near the top. The roots spread out and soon meet other 
roots. In different soil the roots will go down and the tree will 
grow much better. 

Prof. Gould—You often hear it remarked that the roots spread 
out only as far as the branches, but I have examined roots of a 
peach tree some four or five years old, which had been cultivated 
and had made a fairly vigorous growth, and the top had spread 18 
feet, the roots on one side had spread 17 feet and on the other 19 
feet. The whole spread of the roots was twice the spread of the 
branches. 

Mr. Irvine—Do you think that the severe pruning done in the 
west should be done here? 

Prof. Gould—I am not an extremist on pruning, and am not 
sure I would advocate severe pruning in this country, but I would 
insome. I have seen an orchard here that has been severely pruned 
and given good results. In the northwest part of Arkansas there are 
examples of severe pruning where the results were satisfactory. 
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Col. Evans—I endorse and emphasize the paper where it speaks 
of using care in deep plowing where the orchard has been neglected, 
for I have seen an orchard which was almost ruined by deep plow- 
ing after three years of neglect. 

Secretary Goodman—In many parts of South Missouri contin- 
uous cultivation burns out the soil. Methods used to advantage in 
northern and central part of the State often cannot be used in the 
Ozarks. Thorough and clean cultivation leaves no vitality in the 
soil. We have had to adopt a medium course, cultivating early in 
the spring and then allow some growth, if nothing but weeds, to 
keep the soil from burning out. We prefer weeds, or crab grass, or 
something from about July on through the season. Our soils lack 
humus, and we must have some growth, like cow-peas, or something - 
te turn under and give some life to the soil. We often let weeds 
grow and turn them under in the fall, leaving ground open and 
broken during the winter. I know this is not the best teaching, 
but it is the plan which has done the best for us. 

Prof. Gould—Continuous cultivation of soil anywhere will 
finally produce the condition mentioned. In some cases much 
quicker than in others, of course. This-important subject is taken 
up fully in the paper by Dean Waters in the paper referred to, 
Cover crops, or vegetable growth, go hand in hand with cultivation 
everywhere. Too close cultivation without vegetable matter is as 
bad as too little in many cases. 


ORGANIZATIONS FOR SELLING FRUIT. 
(By J. B. Graves, Neosho, Mo.) 


J. B. Graves of Neosho was called upon to talk about “Organi- 
zations for Selling Our Fruit.” He said that he regretted that Mr. 
Christian, who was prepared to properly present this subject, was 
not here. Mr. Christian would have served us fine, fresh fruit, 
while what he might say would be as cooked fruit in comparison. 
He thought that the fruit growers should organize to grow and to 
sell their fruit. There may be exceptions to the rule, like a very 
capable fruit-grower, who understands thoroughly the methods of 
growing, how to combat fungi, insects and all other enemies; un- 
derstands how to gather, grade and pack his fruit, the best markets 
to sell in, and if he has made a name in the market for honesty and 
high-grade work, this kind of a man would likely do better alone; 
but such men are rare indeed, and, generally speaking, the growers 
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should organize and sell their fruit together. In refering to the 
organization in Neosho, it is not an ideal association, but we are 
trying to improve it year by year. We know that we do exceed 
many in the growing and marketing of our fruit. We have an 
organization of 125 members. I have the honor of being the presi- 
dent, Mr. Christian is the corresponding secretary and business 
manager. We have a constitution and by-laws, which specify the 
kind of people admitted to membership, and specify the methods 
used in growing and handling our fruit. It clearly states the kind 
of grading and packing which each must do. We have a business 
committee of five members, one of whom is the business manager. 
This committee selects the commission houses to whom we will con- 
sign our fruit. This selection is done before the shipping season 
commences. We consign all our fruit to these commission houses; 
we never sell on the track; we believe we get more money by con- 
signing. This business committee provides the packages, and, by 
buying in such large quantities, is able to get them at the lowest 
possible price. They provide all necessary stamps and other needed 
supplies, give instructions to growers, packers and pickers; in a 
word, attend to all the details of the business part of the work, and 
leave the growers to give their best energies to producing the best 
fruit. Regarding the business manager, we feel better to have a 
capable manager, to whom we can trust our work, than to do it our- 
selves. Many people can grow fruit better than they can market 
it. We try to place a man in the front who has good business 
qualifications, shrewd judgment and who can properly meet the 
representatives sent by commission houses and railroads. Such a 
man we have had in the past and will have in the future. 

I will speak a moment regarding the advantages of an associa- 
tion. In a certain cook book there is a noted receipt for cooking 
a hare, and it begins this way: First catch your hare. It is the 
same with fruit. First grow ycur fruit, grow it right and then 
market it well. An organization helps very much in getting good 
banking arrangements. If a grower don’t have money to buy his 
crate material, he can get it at the bank on the recommendation of 
the organization. The same as to paying help and many other 
favors not extended to individuals. Again, organizations help us 
greatly in securing crate material. Last year we shipped seventy 
cars of strawberries; the year before one hundred and five cars, and 
bought ten cars of crate material one season. We get quotations 
from the factories, who submit prices to us, and we buy from 
where we can do the best. So in two or three years we have beaten 
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down the price of material to $1.50, less than it was a few years 
ago. Again organizations help to better transportation rates. Ex- 
press rates are very high, but if we ship singly, our stuff must go 
that way. Through organization we can ship in car lots, and this 
is much cheaper, and the fruit carries much better in refrigerators. 
Better fruit means better prices. Organization has helped us to get 
better railroad rates, and even where the rate is the same, roads 
vie with each other to see who can give the best service. If single 
growers would ship they could not get this service. Then organiza- 
tion has stimulated the zeal of our growers wonderfully. <A visit 
to us during the packing season to see the immense business done, 
to catch new ideas here and there, then to go home and practice, 
is of great help. Then going out to each others fields and seeing 
the methods that do the best, is another means of much improve- 
ment. All this means better fruit and, consequently, better mar- 
kets. We strive to better our picking and packing. Every one 
wants to do the right thing if they just learn how. We appoint an 
inspector who goes into the fields and watches the work done by 
the picker and packer, both in the field and in the sheds. 

If he finds they are not doing good work, he shows them, and 
they each try to do what is right. After all this care, the inspector 
at the shed is an expert, and looks at every crate. If it is not packed 
right, he lowers the grade and stamps it accordingly. When the 
fruit goes into the market the grade is always just as the stamp 
upon it. We are very proud of our association. A report came a 
few years ago that the Neosho berries were second only to the Hood 
river fruit. The next year the same house said our berries were the 
equal of the Hood river berries. The next year said our fruit was 
better than the Hood river berries. While our berries may be the 
equal or better than the Hood river fruit, I will not say that 
we do as good work in packing, but we are trying to improve in 
the handling as well as the growing. 

Secretary Goodman—Glad that Neosho presents us so much 
good, fresh fruit along this line. If Mr. Christian would do as 
much better, don’t know where we would stop. 

Mr. Tippin said he approved the remarks of Mr. Graves re- 
garding organization. Glad he shows that the commission houses 
do not steal all the fruit, for Neosho people prefer to consign. Ne- 
osho people found out long ago that success depends on the fruit 
and the way it is handled. 
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DETAILS OF PACKING AND MARKETING. 
(By Geo. T. Tippin, Nichols, Mo.) 


A more important subject than this nowhere becomes a part 
of Horticulture. It justly demands most serious consideration and 
the application of best methods and experiences available in the 
discharge of these, the most vital points in fruit growing. In many 
instances during seasons of large crops, like the apple crop of 1906, 
all the success of having planted right, cultivated right and sprayed 
right are sacrificed upon avoidable mistakes in packing and market- 
ing. A recently published story so aptly illustrates this point, we 
feel you will pardon its appearance in this paper. 

“A short time ago two Englishmen on a visit to Ireland, hired 
a boat for the purpose of having « sail. One of the Britons, think- 
ing he would have a good joke at Pat’s expense, asked him if he 
knew anything about astrology. ‘Be jabers, no,” said Pat. “Then 
that’s the best part of your life lost,’ answered the Englishman. 
The second Englishman then asked Pat if he knew anything about 
theology. ‘Be jabers, no,” answered Pat. “Well,” the second 
said, “I must say that’s the very best part of your life lost.” A few 
minutes later a sudden squall arose and the boat capsized. Pat be- 
gan to swim. The Britons, however, could not swim, and both 
called loudly to Pat to help them. “Do you know anything 
about swimology?’” asked Pat. “No,” answered both Englishmen. 
“Well, be jabers,”’ replied Pat, “then both of your lives is lost!” 

We may know plantology, growology and sprayology and yet 
be unable to reach shore when overwhelmed by a flood of apples like 
this year, if we do not understand something of marketology. While 
it is not a part of my subject, yet, in view of the many mistakes 
which entailed heavy losses in many instances this season, I feel 
that it will be time well spent to discuss the importance of prepara- 
tion before taking up the subject of packing. I believe there is a 
larger per cent. of apple growers in Missouri who do not realize the 
importance of being ready and prepared to harvest their apples 
than there is among growers of any other varieties of fruit. This 
is due to the mistaken idea that apples are so non-perishable that 
it makes but little difference how or when they are handled. The 
farmer with ten, twenty or forty acres of wheat does not make the 
mistake of setting a certain week in June or July, as the case may 
be, when he will harvest his wheat, whether it is green or two 
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weeks past maturity. Instead, he has provided a place to garner 
his grain in case he does not sell at harvest time. He has provided 
equipments for taking care of his crop beforehand and is prepared 
for harvesting his crop at the proper time. Many of our orchard- 
ists this year, with ten, twenty or forty acres of orchard, yielding 
several times the revenue per acre more than wheat, made no such 
preparation; made no provision for barrels, boxes or labor. Neither 
provided cellars, stone or concrete buildings, in order that they 
might safely hold their apples in case they could not sell at satis- 
factory prices at picking time, and, for want of proper preparation, 
were at the mercy of the weather, the conditions, the car shortage, 
the buyer, the cooper, and, as a result, did not realize more than half 
what he would have done with proper preparation. In this respect, 
many growers in Missouri do not provide for the handling of their 
apples like they do in the east. The first important detail to be 
determined in packing after preparation is made, is the proper time 
to pick. This can only be rightly determined by giving due consid- 
eration to the following important factors that must necessarily 
_ enter into the successful handling of the crop. First, climatic con- 
ditions; second, relation to markets; third, available help; fourth, 
whether packing for storage, immediate consumption or export. 
Apples, like any other fruit, in the process of development may be 
not quite matured, fully matured and past maturity in a very few 
days. Of these stages, the last should be most closely guarded 
against, for if the tissues begin to break down by the process of 
ripening upon the tree or in the pile before packing, it means that 
the life of the apple is materially shortened, and in no instance 
should fruit of this character be packed for storage or export, but 
for immediate market and consumption only. For storage and 
export, the fruit should be picked when approaching maturity, 
when fairly well colored and when just matured. If the crop is 
large and help limited, better always commence a few days too 
early than to be a week too late. In Missouri, excessive, continued 
rains during August and September, with warm, humid tempera- 
ture, tends to advance fruit rapidly, causing it to mellow early, and 
its keeping qualities are impaired, as was the case in some sections 
this year. As a rule, I would advise that all varieties in our cli- 
matic conditions should be packed as they are picked from the trees, 
handling as little as possible. The next detail to determine is what 
you are going to pack, whether No. 1, No. 2, orchard run or culls. 
After this is determined and you know what constitutes the differ- 
ent grades, pack it that way and mark it that way, put you name 
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upon the package and make it stand for something, and do not do 
like the manner of too many is when their fruit, before sorting, 
would not grade even No. 2, sort out the best, and simply because 
it is the best there is, brand it No. 1, when in reality there is no No. 
1, and many times not good No. 2. There is very little exact prac- 
tice in the sorting of apples. Growers’ ideas as to what constitutes 
first-class fruit varies in proportion to the quality of the fruit they 
produce, and dealers’ ideals are usually based upon the quality of 
fruit they are in the habit of handling and the demands of the 
trade to which they are catering. It is ordinarily considered that 
any fruit which is sound enough to reach its destination is good 
enough to be called first-class, but such standard is a serious error. 
The fruit should not only reach its destination in approximately the 
same condition in which it leaves the orchard, but is should also be 
attractive and uniform in quality, and capable of being held for 
some time when it reaches the wholesaler. All the specimens in a 
package should grade up to more or less uniform standard of shape 
and size, and any fruit which is ever so perfect in itself would not 
be considered first-class among fruit which averages either very 
much larger or very much smaller. In other words, there is a great 
difference between a perfect specimen and a first-class package. 
Perhaps, as a general rule, it is better for a grower to sell his fruit 
before it is packed and let the buyer do the packing, or direct the 
same according to his ideas; in that way many misunderstandings 
are avoided. But when we have large crops like this season and 
the buyers do not come around, the grower should remember that 
the sale must necessarily be made after the packing is done, fully 
realizing that if he does not pack his fruit as well as a buyer would 
have done, he will be the loser when he does meet with a chance 
to sell. Recently a grower was telling me about his apples in stor- 
age. I asked him if they were well sorted No. 1 apples. He re- 
plied, “Yes, they are good apples,” but added, “he did not think 
they were sorted as close as I would have sorted them if I had 
packed them.” I learned afterwards they could not be put upon 
the market there without repacking with at least twenty per cent. 
loss. A heavy loss is sustained by the avoidable mistake of not 
sorting even as well as he knew how. First-class fruits are such as 
are free from bruises and injuries and all insect and fungous blem- 
ishes, are fully characteristic of the variety, and are in that stage 
of maturity which the market demands at the time of their ex- 
posure for sale. It should be especially impressed upon the grower 
and packer that uniformity in size is quite as important to a pack- 
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_ age of fruit as excellence in the individual specimen, and it is a 
| question if in the near future we do not find apples graded for size, 
as well as peaches and oranges. This work must be done carefully, 
for high quality apples which come through the grades apparently 
without blemish usually show discolored spots in a tew days. The 
methods of packing must depend very greatly upon the market 
which is to be reached, upon the quality of the fruit and upon the 
package which is to be used. In the east and Mississippi valley 
states most of the apples are packed in barrels, while in Colorado 
and on the Pacific Coast the so-called bushel box is the standard 
package. To facilitate handling fruit for packing, a sorting table 
should be used, which should be about waist high, four feet wide 
and long enough to accommodate the desired number of sorters, or 
what is known as a running table, with a chute, with an apron at 
the mouth of the chute for letting the apples down into the barrel 
carefully. When baskets are used, they should be half-bushel 
hinge handle baskets, so they can be let down into the barrel and 
the fruit turned out without bruising. The barrel should set on a 
solid plank, so it can be shaken well at least three times while being 
filled. The facing is done by placing by hand concentric rows of 
apples, with the stem end of the apple facing the head of the barrel. 
These apples in all cases should fairly represent the approximate 
quality of the entire package. After the facing is done, the apples 
may be turned carefully into the barrel from a round bottomed, 
swing-handled basket, or let down with the apron at the mouth of 
the chute. It is not necessary to face the upper head of the barrel, 
the person heading usually adjusting the apples on the head end in 
order to get the package as tight and secure as possible. All barrels, 
after being headed, should be plainly stencilled on the face end at 
once with variety and grade, to avoid future mistakes. 

In passing to the second part of our subject, I would call atten- 
tion to the fact that what we have already said lays the foundation 
for successful marketing, becoming as a whole the principal detail 
of this part of the work, leaving only the familiarizing ourselves 
with the requirements, supply and demand, and conditions of the 
markets we desire and of necessity must use, in working out the 
further important details of the subject. Under the present system 
of marketing our apple crop, the grower should inform himself as 
best he can under the present unorganized condition, as to the ex- 
tent of the crop throughout the country. In acquiring this infor- 
mation, he does not need make the mistake of taking for granted all 
sellers are honest and all buyers thieves, nor vice versa, but make 
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due allowance that the self-interest of both parties has received 
due consideration in formulating information to be given to the 
public. Having done this, the grower is in position to put a price 
upon his apples, in keeping with the supply, when the buyer comes 
around, who, if posted and a fair man, will readily recognize that 
your ideas are about right. It is a serious mistake for the im-. 
pression to become circulated in a given section that the crop is 
much heavier than it really is, resulting sometimes in buyers tak- 
ing advantage of it and buying below the market. It is also j ust as 
serious a mistake for the impression to go out that the crop is much 
lighter than it really is, causing the grower to get his ideas so high 
above the market that he misses all opportunities to sell until he has 
suffered heavy loss by deterioration. As a general rule, as hereto- 
fore stated, we would advise selling at the orchard or on track at 
packing time. It is not difficult to do this if we pack our fruit 
honestly when crops are short, but in seasons like the present one 
it is more difficult, and in many instances the seller had to find his 
market, and, not being posted, sometimes consigned his stuff to 
irresponsible parties and did not receive satisfactory returns, and 
in many instances, because he had to consign, he put apples into the 
barrel or box that he would not have put in if he had been pack- 
ing for a cash buyer, knowing it would spoil his sale to do so, not 
seeming to realize that the bad apples would injure his sale much 
more at the other end, even had he been there to sell them himself, 
for defective apples never look as good after being barrelled a few 
days as before. All growers, in the absence of better methods, who 
have a car load or more of apples to market, can afford to spend 
some time and money, if necessary, in forming a trade connection 
with some reliable firm to act as their agent in the markets they 
desire to use, aS a protection when they cannot sell at a reasonable 
price, governed by the supply and demand. In discussing detail of 
marketing further, I am persuaded that better results must come 
by adopting new ideas, and new methods in some instances, and 
making improvements on some methods now in use, if many of our 
growers are to continue apple growing profitably. I believe organ- 
ization is the first important detail in marketing to be worked out 
along new lines. When I say organization, I mean a corporation in 
its broadest sense, under a purely democratic management of the 
widest scope possible, the ideal of which is that to every member 
thereof shall inure the same banefit, according to the amount of 
fruit that he has to market. The management should be elective, 
the compensation a fixed salary, the security a good and sufficient 
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bond, avoiding the possibility of graft, that has already entered into 
and destroyed many good industrial organizations. I do not mean 
a co-operation with a handle to ‘t; with a self-constituted manage- 
ment or executive head, where the head fattens at the expense of 
the body, and, while no benefit obtains to the whole justifies its con- 
tinuation of management upon the theory that if the whole is de- 
riving no better prices they are doing as well as before, and should 
continue the questionable rebate system which provides good fat 
berths and accumulation of unnecessary surplus as far as the man- 
agement of extended co-operation is concerned. I would recom- 
mend that the National Apple Growers’ Congress, which is now well 
organized with a strong membership in more than twenty states 
and Canada, take up the organization of local congresses, and 
wherever fruit growers’ associations are already organized, frater- 
nize them into the general body in every apple growing section of 
every apple growing state, as is being done by the cotton growers 
and producers or manufacturers of other products throughout the 
country. I would further recommend, in working out the detail of 
successful marketing of our apple crop, that steps be taken at once 
to bring the grower and consumer closer together. This is not to 
be done with the idea of encroaching upon, or injuring any other 
line of business or injuring any other trade, but in self-protection of 
our own interest and securing to us the just share of the proceeds 
of our labor to which we are entitled. This can partially be ac- 
complished in several ways: In securing legislation that will re- 
move at least half the freight charges from Missouri to Texas 
points, which this season in many instances were more than the 
fruit brought at loading station, from between the producer and 
consumer. In assuming control of the markets of the larger cities by 
regulating the price to the consumer, either through the wholesale 
produce trade or establishing apple depots, where the consumer 
can come direct and get his apples at a price that will pay the 
grower a profit, at the same time placing the apples within the reach 
of all. I desire here to affirm that the apple crop of 1906 could and 
would have been consumed at $1.25 per barrel to the grower for 
No. 1 apples, picked on the table, if consumption had not been de- 
stroyed by the retail merchants. To illustrate, when in St. Louis 
last August attending the National Apple Growers’ Congress, the 
retail merchants could buy apples by the barrel on Third St. at $2.00 
to $2,25. They were retailing these same apples at 40 cents per 
peck, or $4.80 per barrel. The effect of this is at once apparent. It 
destroyed consumption, made the fruit a luxury to the masses 
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instead of a health-food supply, as it should be. Where one cus- 
tomer would buy, at least three others would not be able to buy. 
Hence, one barrel would be consumed where four would have been 
had the retailers sold them at 25 cents per peck, which would have 
given him 75 cents to $1.00 per barrel profit, and with which he 
should be satisfied. Coming through Fort Scott yesterday morning, 
I asked a railroad switchman how much he was paying for apples 
at the stores, and he said 40 cents per peck, and good apples are be- 
ing loaded on the cars today at $1.50 per barrel within 150 miles 
of Fort Scott. My paper is already too long, and will say in con- 
clusion, the three most important details in marketing apples are: 
First, organization; second, bring producer and consumer closer 
together; third, through organized capacity, or legislative enact- 
ment, if necessary, require an honest package, with the name of 
the grower or packer stamped upon it. 


DISCUSSION ON PACKING AND SELLING. 


Secretary Goodman—lI would like to ask Mr. Graves how they 
hold their members to their agreement to always consign their 
fruit. Do you hold them by a fine or how? 

Mr. Graves—Have never imposed the fine for failure to turn 
their fruit over to the association. But whenever a member fails 
we refuse to ship his fruit afterwards. Our members are gener- 
ally loyal. Our’s is not the only association at that point. There 
is another one. Several of our members have gone to that, not 
because it is any better, but because it was more convenient. Some 
of these want to come back, but there is a little difficulty in taking 
in backsliders. 

Mr. Darsche—How do you get help enongh to pack in car- 
loads? 

Mr. Graves—We have had some difficulty in getting packers 
this season. One of the chief reasons for this difficulty was the 
very wet weather of the last two seasons. Pickers generally camp, 
living in tents, and, if the weather is very wet, it keeps some of 
them away. The small grower has some trouble in getting pickers. 
The large grower can get help when the small grower cannot some- 
times. People coming for work want to work for the largest 
grower, expecting to have more work. On this account the small 
grower has dropped out and the larger plantings have been in- 
creased. We hope to get plenty of help by having this work thor- 
oughly advertised. 

Mr. Sinnock—What is the price paid for picking? 
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Mr. Graves—We pay a cent anda half. That is, make contract 
to pay one and one-quarter, but if work is satisfactory through 
season, pay cent and one-half. Fay the same for other small fruit, 
raspberries and dewberries. We don’t handle blackberries, 

Mrs. Hodge—In packing and grading fruit, is there any place 
for apples with worm in the blossom end, but which is otherwise 
sound? 

Mr. Tippin—The standard adopted provides that a certain per 
cent. with worms in the blossom end may goin. Even when pack- 
ing No. 1, one or two apples may go in the box and not injure the 
grade, while a peck would ruin it. Just here is where good juuy- 
ment comes in. A limited number may sometimes go in, but when 
there is 25 to 40 per cent. of the fruit of that grade, it will lower the 
grade of the whole very badly. The same with No. 2 barrels. A 
certain per cent. can go in the barrel, but a third to a half would 
not go at all. 

Mr. May—I am much interested in the subject of packing, for 
I realize the fact that even when a man does his best he don’t al- 
ways get full value for his fruit. I am just a young grower. This 
year I had a large crop of apples. Mr. Tippin was in the orchard 
early in the season and said if we got rain I would have 80 per cent. 
No. 1 fruit. We didn’t get rain soon enough and the codling moth 
came, and when time came to gather crop we couldn’t sell. So I 
got ready and packed them myself, instructing the men to throw 
out every apple with worm hole in it. Out of four to five thousand 
bushels, packed and sold over seven hundred barrels. The rest are 
on the ground in piles. But I didn’t get the prices had been told. 

Mr. Tippin—This is a good object lesson. There is much 
danger of getting our ideas too high, as well as too low. At the 
fair Mr. May had the cleanest apples shown there. Kept him in 
mind and meant to buy his fruit if I could. When a certain time 
came and I thought could handle his fruit, I wired to know what 
he would take for his fruit. He answered, and the price was twenty 
cents too high. Couldn’t possibly handle at the prices he gave me. 
Mr. May had based the price in his mind upon quotations he had 
received. The people who wanted him to consign his stuff misled 
him by false statements. The mistake made by Mr. May has been 
made by many others. Organization will generally govern these 
things. 

Mr. Bell—I have listened attentively to what Mr. Tippin said, 
and I agree with him as far as packing and selling when we have 
our price, but don’t approve of organizations. I speak as a grower 
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and not as a shipper. I have been working in apples for a good 
many years, and believe I know less now than ever. I would not 
go into an association, but try and attend to my own business. Mr. 
Tippin is well posted and practical and knows what he is talking 
about, but some parts of his paper are not practical. I had the ex- 
perience of thirty-three years in shipping apples, and the only way 
to sell at the top price is to put good apples in the barrel. The 
apple is a great deceiver. It’s a fair looker. On the table it al- 
ways turns its fairest side towards you, and hides the worm-hole. 
I came home from New York in August and found a big apple crop. 
The fruit looked red and handsome, but, on examining it, showed 
many blemishes. No bitter rot but plenty of worms. More went 
to the cull pile than went to the barrels. I had no trouble to sell, 
but did not expect a big price. ; 

Vice-President Todd did the cutest trick ever was. He sold 
his apple crop early, and got last year’s price less one dollar. It 
was the wisest trick done by any man in this Society. My remedy 
for a bad season is to pack only good apples. Don’t look on the fair 
side only. If there is even a small worm hole, throw it out. How- 
ever good you may pack, if you will look in the barrel in a few 
weeks, you will find many blemishes, and the longer they go the 
more blemishes, till they reach the jumping off stage. I don’t want 
any organization, for I am going to pack my own fruit and put my 
own brand on it, and will have no trouble to sell it. The great 
trouble is, what shall we do with the No. 2 fruit. We never had 
too many good apples, but have too many poor apples. I recom- 
mend honest packing as the main thing. 

T. C. Love—One point in these remarks. Many letters were 
received during the season asking us to make prices. I ask Mr. 
Tippin why the buyers would not make a price, as they have done 
heretofore. 

Mr. Tippin—I will answer Mr. Love’s question and Mr. Bell’s 
remarks, the latter first. I cannot see where Mr. Bell and I differ 
very much. I didn’t point out anywhere in the paper that I an- 
tagonized the dealer. I do not believe there will be a dollar made 
on apples stored between now and the first of March. I believe 
that all was paid for fruit this year that was possible. Publicity 
is the commonly accepted remedy for evils. JI don’t say that one 
fixed leader should handle all this business, but, locally, growers 
should be joined, so they can get information from the fountain 
head that is reliable. We cannot ever get more for things then 
they are worth. In answer to Mr. Love’s questions, I refute the 
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charge that the buyers were organized and took action not to buy. 
Occupying the position I do, will say that there was no season in 
the past ten years when the dealers didn’t have a representative in 
the country seeking fruit at a high price. This year, from the very 
first day that apples began to move, the markets were full of fruit, 
sent in on consignment. Apples simply piled up on them, and this 
condition prevailed throughout the season. Firms called in their 
men to help sell the fruit, which was piling up. It looks as though 
the same condition of things was going to hold for some time. No 
firm will buy fruit when consignments come in like this. My 
house decided late in the season to buy a few. This is the only 
reason why buyers did not name prices. If the growers had been 
organized so they could have known all the conditions, they would 
have understood the situation better. 

President Dutcher—We have now caught up with the program. 
The one vacancy was Mr. Christian. It is a good thing to have 
Christians ready for Graves, but this time had Graves ready for a 
Christian. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 5, 2 P. M. 


Call to order. 

Essentials for Successful Marketing—H. M. Kingsbury, Boon- 
ville. 

A Profitable Orchard—R. K. Thompson, Beaman. 

Keeping Apples—W. T. Flournoy, Marionville. 

San Jose Scale—Dr. J. M. Stedman, Columbia. 

Spraying Operation—R. C. Tune, Amoret. 


ESSENTIALS FOR THE SUCCESSFUL MARKETING OF 
APPLES. 
(By H. M. Kingsbury, Boonville, Mo.) 

Some time since I received a letter from our worthy Secretary, 
Mr. L. A. Goodman, asking me to write a paper for this meeting on 
“Marketing Apples,” or some kindred subject to be selected by me. 

At the time of receiving his letter I was feeling pretty good, as 
I was just winding up a very strenuous apple season, and as apples 
at that time were moving quite freely and prices getting better, I 
thought I could see a successful ciose to a very unusual season. 
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Being in this frame of mind, I wrote Mr. Goodman that I would 
try to prepare a paper, and selected the subject given above. 

If the subject is to be considered from the standpoint of the 
grower, as well as the dealer, and I think it should be, it would be 
necessary to begin with early spring. 

First of all, when the proper time comes, spray your fruit; 
cultivate your orchard thoroughly and keep down vegetation. 

The most essential thing is to raise the fruit of such quality 
that it is deserving a market. 

As soon as your fruit crop is well set and apparently safe, you 
should take up the subject of packages to be used. Get the best 
package money will buy. It matters not which you use, barrels or 
boxes, or both. They should be of first-class material and make an 
attractive package when presented to the consumer for his ap- 
proval. 

Did you ever go to a fruit stand to buy a basket of peaches and 
notice that one basket was made of the best material and had a 
neat, tidy appearance, showing care in the packing, while another 
seemed to have a loose, slouchy look, as though it were only put to- 
gether to reach the market? The fruit in the well-made basket may 
not be quite as fine as the fruit in the other, but you will take it 
every time, and if the quality of the fruit in both baskets is the 
same, the slouchy looking package will have to take a back seat and 
will not move until all the others have gone. 

So it is with apples: Make your package attractive—a mes- 
sage to the buyer that you have used care in packing and handling 
its contents. The extra cost of a first-class package is like bread 
cast upon the waters. It will return to you after many days, in an 
order for five or ten cars of fruit under your brand, it may be. 

After your packages are arranged for and well under way, so 
that they will be ready when needed, you should select your fruit. 
If you are a grower exclusively and have given your orchard the 
“square deal,” this is a simple matter; but with the buyer it is not 
so easy. Orchard after orchard must be visited. Memorandums 
should be made as to the different varieties, the quality, the per cent. 
of No. 1 fruit, and the approximate number of barrels of each 
variety in each orchard. Some orchards will have to be passed up 
entirely, while in others only certain varieties can be packed. 

When you have gotten a line on the fruit in the section in 
which you are operating, open up correspondence with buyers in 
section of the country in which you expect to find a market. 

Let them know just what you expect to have to offer and when 
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you will be ready for business. Let them understand that you ex- 
pect to handle nothing but first-class stock, put up in first-class 
shape. Make your letters short and to the point. Carry conviction 
to the buyer, and make him feel that he needs some of your apples 
for his trade. When you get a buyer to this point, you are in posi- 
tion to do business with him, and when you land a customer, above 
all things, “make good.” See that your fruit is properly and hon- 
estly packed and that your brand goes on every barrel in a neat at- 
tractive way. Guarantee every barrel of fruit and make it come up 
to the guarantee. When the buyer gets your first car load and finds 
it all you represented it to be, he will immediately wire you for 
price on another car, or possibly five. 

Don’t lose your head when this happens, but price him what 
he wants and at the market. Don’t think because he is 
in position to use more of your apples that you can spring the mar- 
ket on him. Give him a chance to make a profit. Gain his confi- 
dence and compel him to have confidence in you. 

I had one ear of Jonathan apples this season which I believe 
sold for me to one firm twenty-five cars of apples, besides turning 
down order after order from them I could not fill. The car of 
Jonathan’s were fancy. They were well packed and better than 
they expected to get. They were sold at a fair price, and the buyer 
doubtless made a nice profit on them. As soon as they received 
and examined them they wanted prices on several more cars. As 
‘this was the last car I had to offer I switched them on to Ben Davis. 
I sold them ten cars the first clip, and then five more. They then 
wanted ten more, but could not see my way clear to book them just 
then. Later I sold them several more cars. They paid every draft 
promptly. Did not have a kick on a car sold to them. These peo- 
ple were strangers to me. I had never sold them a dollar’s worth 
until the car of Jonathan. I looked up their rating and found they 
were thoroughly reliable. I gave them to understand that I guar- 
anteed everything sold them, and if, by accident or carelessness of 
my packers, I shipped them anything that was not right, I pro- 
posed to make it right. : 

When you get a good customer, stay with him. Sometimes you 
may ship him some apples you did not intend to ship him, or possi- 
bly some of the apples, or the whole car for that matter, are not as 
good as you thought they were. If he so advises you, take his word 
for it. Allow any reasonable claim he may make. If he is the 
right kind of customer his claim will not be unjust. 

Use the telegraph freely. In this day and age nearly all per- 
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ishable fruit is bought and sold on the wires. Answer telegrams 
promptly and always pay them. Don’t be stingy. The Western 
Union needs your contribution, and time is money. The buyer on 
the other end hasn’t time for a letter to reach him, and a telegram, 
properly and promptly answered, has sold many cars of apples that 
other parties would have sold if the wires had not been used. 

Sell all your fruit on track consigned to no one. The man who 
packs his fruit properly and guarantees it can always do this, be- 
cause a great many reliable firms would rather buy fruit outright 
they can depend upon than to get it on consignment. If you can’t 
sell your apples, throw them in the river and save your barrels. 

There are some few good commission firms, but the firm who 
can handle your fruit and make you money, can also buy from you 
direct and still make you money. 

I shipped 73 cars, about 14,000 barrels of apples, this season, 
and, outside of some I have in storage, every car was sold on track 
and at a fair price, considering the season. 

At this point Mr. S. N. Black of Clayton, Ills., was introduced. 
He said that Missouri could show people many things of great inter- 
est. There was some talk of making the apple blossom the na- 
tional flower, This would be worth much to the fruit grower. The 
Mississippi apple growers make a specialty of apples. Raise fine 
fruit, but trying to improve our methods. 


Princeton, Ill., November 238, 1906. 


To Whom it May Concern:: 


This is to certify that Mr. S. N. Black of Clayton, IIl., has 
been appointed as a delegate from the Illinois State Horticultural 
Society to the annual meeting of the Missouri State Horticultural 
Society for 1906. 

Mr. Black is a valued member of our Society and I am sure 
that his visit to you will be mutually profitable. 

L. R. BRYANT, Secretary. 


DISCUSSION ON GRADING. 


Mr. J. M. Irvine—Have visited the associations in Colorado 
and Hood river valley. Asked them if they thought that an asso- 
ciation like theirs could be successful here. Said they thought not; 
that we grew too many No. 2 apples. Whenever we get an associ- 
ation doing good work, the best brain and talent of the members 
is at the use of the poorest and weakest members. Regarding the 
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high prices paid for apples in the retail market, I have taken pains 
to investigate some of them, and find that the commission man is 
the one that put up the price. I know of some markets where I am 
positive this was the case. 

Mr. Black, Illinois—Some asking about No. 2 apples and culls. 
The best way to adjust this is not to grow so many of them. We 
certainly ought to reach the conclusion that we should not have so 
many culls to handle. Trees need spraying and care. We must 
study the methods which gives us best results. A big pile of culls 
makes me feel bad. Don’t know what to do with them. 

Secretary Goodman—tThere were a great many No. 2 apples 
the past year. To take care of our 25,000 bushel culls is a serious 
problem, which cheap handling, evaporating, etc., must help us 
solve. We may get as much from this grade as for some of the 
best which are put in storage. Weare not always to blame for the 
amount of culls we may have. Some things are beyond our control. 
If these culls are shaken down and sold at 10 to 15 cents, they turn 
into money pretty fast. We have got to fix to take care of our cull 
apples. Lots of them were lost this year because we were not pre- 
pared to turn them into cider or vinegar and other things. We 
should get ready and save these culls, and often can pay all the ex- 
pense of handling the orchard by these alone. Some methods of 
handling apples are very expensive. Would like to ask Mr. Kings- 
bury the price of picking and packing. Used to count on 20 cents, 
but this year some cost 40 to 45 cents, and I was among the pickers 
all the time. 

Mr. Kingsbury—Ordinarily it costs 10 to 15 cents for packing; 
picking about the same. This year it run up to 25 and 30 cents. 
Twenty cents per barrel is about right for packing, and picking 
about the same. 

Mr. Tippin—I wish to speak about Mr. Irvine’s statements re- 
garding the market. He speaks of the price that Jonathans sold 
on the market. The per cent. of Jonathans, compared to the Ben 
Davis, is very small. Good Jonathans are very scarce. Ninety 
per cent. of the apples in Missouri are Ben Davis. They are not 
selling at $4.00 per barrel. They are selling at $1.75 to $2.00; now 
and then some are selling at $2.25. This is the jobber’s price to 
the man who distributes them. 

Mr. Gano—I was superintending some orchards this year. Two 
orchards were run to one grade, and the actual cost of picking, 
packing and delivering was 13 cents per barrel. We put four men 
at a table, and they averaged close to one hundred barrels a day. 
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In an orchard where we made two grades it cost twenty cents per 
barrel. We picked out the No. 2 grade and placed in the barrels, 
running the rest over the tables. 

Mr. Todd—Regarding Mr. Goodman’s question of the cost of 
packing, I kept a close account of all expenses this year. Wanted 
apples to net one dollar per barrel. The cost was 19 cents. Had to 
haul one mile. Had lots of No. 2, but did not pack them. We 
packed only the No. 1 fruit, but had to handle lots of No. 2 fruit. 
The culls looked good, but on examination they were not. Had 65 
to 70 per cent good apples. The No. 2s were good enough, but 
the general crop was so large thought best not to pack them. 
Ground them up into vinegar. Was satisfied if averaged ten bar- 
rels to a man picking. 


HOW TO MAKE AN APPLE ORCHARD PROFITABLE. 


(By R. K. Thompson, Beaman, Mo.) 
Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I can’t conceive of a subject or question of more vital interest 
to horticulturists than the one assigned me, ““How to Make an Ap- 
ple Orchard Profitable.” And in view of the importance of the 
subject, it seems to me that it would have been wise on the part 
of the committee to have assigned this subject to a member of more 
experience and one who had been more decidedly successful in the 
business than myself. However, as there is no appeal from the 
action of the committee, and as I have formed some very decided 
opinions from my own observations and experience in handling an 
apple orchard, I should state these opinions, realizing that I myself 
have much to learn, at the same time hoping that in your criti- 
cisms and discussions of the same, error, if any, may be eliminated 
and truth may be made so clear that we all may be benefited. And 
I think I may state here, without fear of contradiction, that hor- 
ticulturists, as well as other people, have an eye to the profits of 
their business; and while we may derive great pleasure from our 
work, still, if there was no profit to be reaped from an orchard, 
loaded with luscious fruit, I am free to confess that fruit growing 
would lose half its charms. 

But to the question, ““How Shall We Make an Apple Orchard 
Profitable?” Well, to begin at the beginning, if you have decided 
to plant out an orchard, the first step is to select a location. Now 
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this is of the utmost importance. Upon your judgment, right here, 
depends your success or failure in the apple business. You must 
know something about the habits and requirements of the young 
trees. If the soil and location are not in a measure congenial to 
the habits of the young trees, you would better throw the trees out 
of the way and go at something else, for, if you plant them on un- 
suitable land, failure is your portion. I do not mean to say that 
some defects of the land may not be remedied. But I do say that 
some land, however fertile, is not adapted to the growing of apple 
trees. 

Then you ask, what kind of land is required for an apple or- 
chard? In endeavoring to answer this question, I shall not at- 
tempt to give a chemical analysis of the soils best adapted to grow- 
ing apple trees, but will endeavor to give such a description of a 
location suitable for an orchard, that an ordinarily careful observer 
of farming lands may have no difficulty in selecting the suitable 
and rejecting the unsuitable location. Then, in my estimation, the 
first and most important requisite of the land is drainage, both 
surface and subsoil, for which fertility is desirable, and a reason- 
able amount absolutely necessary for a healthy growth, fertility 
can be supplied; and worn land, otherwise suitable, can be “built 
up.” But flat land, with a heavy, compact subsoil, cannot be made 
good orchard land, even with heavy manuring. One need not ex- 
pect a vigorous, long-lived, productive orchard on damp, flat land 
or even rolling land, if it is damp and springy. Another point quite 
worthy of consideration, is the altitudé as compared with adjoin- 
ing lands. I should never recommend planting in a valley, with 
high hills surrounding, for fear of late frosts. For the same reason 
I should prefer higher rolling ground, with a tendency to drain to 
the north and west, rather than to the south and east. Having 
selected the location (supposing it to be land already in cultiva- 
tion), I should plow it deeply in the fall, and as soon as it could 
be worked in the spring, I should proceed with disc and harrow 
(and drag, if necessary), to thoroughly prepare, as though I in- 
tended to plant corn; then with a plow mark off the land both 
ways, east and west, north and south. Here I would add a word 
of caution, as to the distance of planting the trees apart. Al- 
though some allowance may be made for the difference in the 
growth of the different varieties, I should never plant any va- 
riety closer than 32 feet each way; and in fairly strong land, the 
more vigorous kinds should be planted 36 feet each way. They 
may seem very thin on the ground for the first three or four years, 
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but if they are well cared for, they will soon demonstrate that they 
have none too much room. 

Having done the necessary fall work preparatory for early 
spring planting, the trees should be at hand, ready for the work. 
If the trees are to be obtained from a distant nursery, I should 
prefer getting the trees and hauling them out in the fall to having 
them shipped in the spring; for often a nice spell of weather may 
be lost by not having the trees at hand, and before you can get 
them the weather may be too wet or too dry, and so you lose the 
favorable time. These things, I am aware, are of minor import- 
ance; but, still, it counts largely in the long run to get a good 
growth the first year, if you want your trees to come into bearing 
early. 

Having marked off your ground the proper distance each way, 
at the intersection of the furrows, I would dig a hole, 2 feet square 
and 2 or 214 feet deep and plant your tree, first filling in surface 
soil 3 or 4 inches at the bottom; then as much well rotted manure, 
and over this surface soil enough to allow your tree to stand 3 or 4 
inches deeper in the hole than in the nursery.* Then put in your 
tree, spreading the roots naturally, and fill in with surface soil, 
working the dirt well under and among the roots. When the hole is 
nearly full, press down firmly with the foot, leaning the tree slight- 
ly to the southwest, in order to shade and protect the trunk from 
the 3 o’clock sun. Then finish filling the hole, slightly pressing the 
earth and heaping the soil around the tree. Some one may object 
and say, “This is a tedious job and hard work.” JI reply that he is 
entirely correct; but success is not to be attained without labor, and 
it is worth something for the young trees to make a good growth the 
first year, and then be in a position to do better the next. 

Having put your land in good tilth and your trees carefully set 
out, you should remember that this is the trying season for the 
young trees, and they must not be left to take care of themselves. 
The land should be capable of producing at least a fair crop of corn, 
and I think a corn crop cultivated both ways, is probably the best 
crop for the young orchard the first and second years. I should be 
careful not to plant the corn rows so close to the trees that the plow 
or cultivator could not pass between the corn and trees without in- 
juring the trees. 

In this way there would be left but a small space around each 
tree to cultivate with the hoe. This space should not be left to the 
weeds, but be well worked and kept mellow and clean. As the corn 
grows taller, it will shade the ground, and the trees also, some part 


*One inch is better.—Sec’y. 
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of the day, which will be of no disadvantage to them. Of course, 
the trees should be examined spring and fall for worms; but keep- 
ing the ground clean is the best safeguard against borers. 

Thus far IJ have said nothing about pruning. But this I regard 
as one of the most important matters connected with the care of an 
orchard. So far as my experience and observation goes, it has been 
‘no pruning, no profit.” But pruning, like cultivation, should be- 
gin in the nursery. No tree should be allowed to grow in the nur- 
sery with a fork. If there are two leading stems, one of them 
should be cut off. When the trees come from the nursery they 
should be straight stems, 414 or 5 feet high, with a few side 
branches, not nearer than 214 or 3 feet to the ground. These side 
branches should not come out in a cluster around the stem, but 
should be scattered at intervals of 214 to 4 or 5 inches around the 
stem or leading branch, and there should always be a leading branch 
or head. If the side branches are inclined to start in a cluster 
around the main stem, with a sharp knife prune some of them off 
close to the stem, being careful not to leave two branches directly 
opposite each other. I always expect to have to go over these trees 
in a year or two and trim them still higher. 

If the tree forks a short way up and is inclined to send up two 
leading stems close together, I cut off one, leaving the more upright 
of the two. In this way I avoid the danger of having the trees split 
when they come into bearing. When the trees are five or six years 
old, the trunks should be from 314 to 414 feet from the ground to 
the first limb, and the limbs should start from the trunk at such an 
angle that the teams, in plowing, etc., can get around under the 
trees without injuring the limbs. I have always found that in 
bearing the limbs are inclined to get nearer the ground, and fre- 
quently a lower limb would have to be removed, because an upper 
limb would come down and shade it too much. 

The theory of cutting back a young tree to make it “head low” 
has always seemed to me an absurd one. If you want a long-lived, 
productive tree, give it room; train it by cutting off useless branches 
and cultivate it so as to make it grow and develop. 

If a tree is cut back so as to make it “head low,” and you keep 
it low, you make a shrub of it and not a tree, and you cannot expect 
it to produce like a tree. Besides, if you cut back a young tree, 
it usually puts up several sprouts, which shoot out and make a lot 
of fine poles, fully as tall as an ordinary apple tree grows, when 
allowed plenty of room. The tree theory is, to give the young tree 
plenty of room, and then it will be inclined to spread and grow no . 

ists 
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taller than necessary to make a perfect tree. If the above-men- 
tioned conditions, as to location, quality of soil, cultivation and 
pruning (which should be kept up each year), have been complied 
with, we may safely calculate upon a crop of apples three years out 
of four in this section of Missouri, as soon as the trees get old 
enough to bear, and the trees should bear profitable crops for 40 or 
50 years. 

Now, there is one more item in this connection which I con- 
sider an important one: This year has proved that an abundant 
crop may be produced, and still with but little profit. The many in- 
sects and forms of fungi, which infest the orchards of today, may 
render the fruit comparatively worthless. Now, I don’t intend to 
say a word about spraying or to discuss the different modes and 
formulas. On this point, I look to others for information, as I 
have had little experience myself. But I am most thoroughly 
convinced that, while proper cultivation and pruning will work 
wonders for an orchard in preparing it to produce, still, horticultur- 
ists must resort to the spray, or something else not yet discovered, 
to be able to present to their families, friends and customers perfect 
specimens of the luscious apple. 

I have not thought it necessary in this paper to say any- 
thing about what varieties should be planted, as that is a matter 
to be determined by the market to be supplied. If you are growing 
for a home market, several early varieties may be planted with 
profit, which will not bear shipment. If you are growing fruit for 
a distant market and expect to ship in car lots, I would plant varie- 
ties that would follow each other through the season, so as not to be 
over-rushed through the picking season. However, in regard to 
varieties, I am: happy to say this: The public is being educated and 
becoming more discriminating than formerly. Of the dozens of 
customers who have been at our place for apples the past season, 
only one man has asked for Ben Davis, while numbers have asked 
for other varieties—Gano, Rome Beauty, Grimes Golden, Winesap, 
Jonathan, Jeneton, etc., etc. Another thing connected with the dis- 
posal of the fruit after production is intimately connected with the 
profits of the orchard. Itis this: The manner and method of con- 
ducting your business. I hold that if I have dealings with a cus- 
tomer, male or female, consumer or dealer, and he or she is not more 
a friend after the transaction than before, I have made a mistake. 
All representations in regard to the fruit should be frank and 
truthful. Then treat your customer liberally and justly; and wait 
on your customer as though you considered it a favor to have the 
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opportunity to doso. If you ship to a customer, make your fruit as 
good as represented, or let him know beforehand that it is not, and 
why. If there is a misunderstanding, don’t lose your temper. Be 
gentlemanly and liberal. Another time the customer will feel that 
he is dealing with a man of honor, and he will be loathe to disagree 
with you. 

All these things, Mr. President, and probably many more, are in- 
volved in the question “How to Make An Apple Orchard Profit- 
able.” 


KEEPING APPLES. 


(By W. T. Fiournoy, Marionville, Mo.) 


The question of how, when and where to keep our apples to 
the best advantage, when we have no market that suits us at 
packing time, is a problem that has been given much time and 
thought by many of us for years, and a problem which we will 
continue to wrestle with from season to season. 

One year we are sure we have it solved, but the next year 
brings up new conditions, which we had never taken into consid- 
eration. Every one who raises or handles apples wants them to 
keep well while he has them, and to be in good keeping condition 
when disposed of. This question presents itself alike to the large 
. grower or dealer and the individual who may have only a few bar- 
rels or even a few specimens. 

No matter how or where the apples are to be kept, we believe 
that it is quite important that the fruit should be grown on healthy 
trees, with good foliage, the care and treatment of the trees being 
such that the apples will mature and color well at a late or medium 
time in the season. It is also better if the apples are of medium 
size for the variety; very large apples, as a rule, do not keep as 
well as those of medium size. 

The method of handling and packing apples for common stor- 
age differs somewhat from the manner in which apples for cold 
storage should be handled. In handling apples for common stor- 
age in this climate, it is best, according to my judgment, to leave 
them on the trees, if possible, until there is actual danger of freez- 
ing. It is proven beyond a doubt that during the warm weather, 
which we usually have in the fall, that apples are in much better 
condition and the loss is smaller when left on the trees. 

It is true that there will be a good many which will fall to 
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the ground after they have become fully matured, but if these fallen 
apples are quickly picked up and put in piles on the shaded side 
of the tree, or some other cool place, where they can be protected 
by covering from the sunshine, and where they can be exposed to 
the cool night, by ventilation or by the removal of the covering, 
they will perhaps keep fairly well. After the cool frosty nights 
have come, and there might be some danger of freezing, the apples 
may be gathered from the trees and placed in piles or bulk in the 
coolest place obtainable. Apples generate heat when stored, and if 
the bulk is too large, this generated heat will help along the ripen- 
ing process. If the apples are piled out of doors and covered to 
keep out the heat and sunshine, the covering should be removed 
at night, and if they are stored in a house, the doors and windows 
should be opened at night, and, if possible, a draft of cool air 
forced through the building and fruit by a fan or some other 
process. 

A safe rule to follow is to always ventilate the fruit when the 
air is cooler than the fruit, until the outside air reaches a tem- 
perature low enough for there to be danger of freezing the fruit. 
A house might be kept cool to a certain extent with ice, but if you 
are depending on the railroad to bring you your ice, you might 
need ice sometimes a long time before you could get it. At this 
season of the year the nights are usually much cooler than the 
ordinary temperature of the earth near the surface, which has had 
little time to cool since subjected to the intense heat of summer; 
consequently, a cellar is not usually a good place to store apples 
at packing time. Cellars are often poorly ventilated, and may con- 
tain many germs of disease which readily attack the fruit. 

Cool nights that reach a temperature of 27 to 28 degrees 
will not damage the fruit if that temperature is only of short du- 
ration, but the ripening process is hastened when the warm sun- 
shine follows. 

If possible, avoid handling ripe apples when they are very 
warm; they damage more, and all damage develops into loss or 
decay very rapidly. In this latitude a light covering will usually 
protect the apples that are out of doors from damaging cold un- 
til near midwinter. 

Apples will keep better in open packages when in common 
storage, and after they become soft they should be moved only to 
go guickly into consumption. Sometimes when we have good, firm 
apples, if the season be usually cool, like this season has been, 
perhaps the loss in common storage will be comparatively small, 
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while another season the loss of equally good fruit would be very 
great. 

If the apples are to be put in cold storage immediately when 
packed, they may be picked at any time after they are matured 
and well colored. On account of shriveling when kept for some 
time in cold storage, the apples should be put into tight packages; 
they should also be placed into the cool room at the very earliest 
time possible after being taken from the trees. Perhaps the ap- 
ples would keep better if wrapped in paper. One can do that 
with a very limited amount; but that plan is certainly not practical 
for the man who grows or handles apples commercially, on account 
of the scarcity and high price of labor. 

It is much better if the room where the packages of apples 
are stored is kept ventilated well each day, as the supply of oxygen 
becomes gradually exhausted if the fruit is mature, and more 
rapidly if the fruit is immature, when there is no ventilation. 

The oxygen becomes partly exhausted, leaving, as we suppose, 
carbonic acid gas. This gas being of a different specific gravity, 
does not circulate from the pipes as rapidly as pure air; hence it 
is a poor conductor of heat, making it more difficult and expensive 
to keep the fruit the right temperature. 

The time consumed between taking the apples from the trees 
and the placing of them into the cool vaults hastens the ripening 
process, and is so detrimental to the keeping qualities of the apples 
that it is a fact that often the apples are really in bad shape when 
put into the cold storage. 

This question of keeping apples is not all a question of tem- 
peratures. It is a very good idea for the grower to remember that 
if the quality of his fruit is poor at packing time that it will be 
poorer when he puts it on the market, a few weeks or months 
later. But given fruit of good quality, with careful handling and 
the proper temperatures, we can usually expect reasonably good 
results. If the fruit is in cold storage, we can control the tem- 
perature. But it is like a game of chance if we have it in com- 
mon storage. We will perhaps win if Providence furnishes us with 
a plentiful supply of cool weather; otherwise, we will pocket our 
losses, smile just as complacently as ever, and resolve to ourselves 
that we will do differently next year. 
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SAN JOSE SCALE. . 


(By Dr. J. M. Stedman, Prof. of Entomology, Columbia, Mo.) 


I addressed this Society on this same subject seven or eight 
years ago, but have been experimenting these later years, and 
thought it a fit subject to again consider. I do not think it is nec- 
essary to rehearse the complete life history of this insect at this 
time. 

The insect, when full grown, is one-fourteenth of an inch in di- 
ameter. The bulk of the insects we see on the tree are not adult in- 
sects, and are, therefore, much smaller than this. They are circular 
in shape, quite flat, with a dot or spot in the center. As a rule, 
the scales we see on a tree are the females. The San Jose scales do 
not lay eggs; they bring forth living young, which run around 
for a few hours, then stick their bills in the tree and begin to ex- 
erete a scale which covers their body. The females never move 
again. The males later have wings and fly about. Probably you 
have never seen one of them. They are very small and hard to 
see. The scale on the females finally becomes much larger than the 
insect itself. A single female, hibernating over winter, will result 
in the production, by fall from her offspring, of three thousand 
million scales, 65 per cent of which will be female. Not all of 
these live, of course; but this is possible. ; 

This scale infests practically all deciduous trees and plants. 
t is regarded as the most serious and most dangerous enemy to the 
fruit tree we have to deal with. One reason that it is so serious 
is that it infests so many kinds of plants. Another reason is that 
fruit trees are very susceptible to the attacks of this scale, which 
injects a little poison into the cambium layer, and in three or four 
years the tree is gone. It is rather difficult to kill this scale under 
ordinary conditions. However, I do not wish to work up any feel- 
ing against the insect which will make you think you have got to 
give up growing trees. At first some did have this sentiment, but 
now we have learned more about this enemy. 

We must face the fact that the insect is here, and to stay, and 
that it is multiplying and spreading fast. We can’t absolutely get 
rid of it, but we must make the best of it and fight it down. We 
have it, and it is going to increase, and we must fight it just as we 
fight other insect pests of various kinds. I do not mean that every 
one who grows trees will have the scale, at least for many years, 
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but it is pretty generally distributed over our State. I will not 
name the exact localities, although it is well known that St. Louis 
county is over-run with it, but other sections have it as well. 

Hight or ten years ago the best thing we knew with which to 
fight this insect was whale oil soap, two pounds to a gallon of wa- 
ter. This destroyed it; we had to use it in the winter when the 
trees were entirely dormant. It had its disadvantages. It was ex- 
pensive, and it killed the fruit buds for that year. Then we tried 
crude petroleum, but cannot advise the use of that. Many kinds 
of washes came up, and various kinds of patent scalicides. We 
are still testing them to find out the good ones, and the results 
show that out of some forty different kinds of patent San Jose 
Seale washes about two are fairly good. The rest are practically 
of no value whatever. Even the best is not quite as good as the 
lime-sulphur wash, and the cheapest costs two and one-half times 
as much. 

I find it hard to make the growers take up this work of ex- 
terminating the scale in their orchards. I go and see the 
orchards, advise them what to do and offer all the help in my 
power, but some slick patent insecticide agent comes along and sells 
them some worthless insecticide at a high price. The orchardist 
tries. this, and failing, becomes disgusted and stops. Then we 
sometimes find the man who knows so much that he follows his own 
methods, and many have absolutely ruined their orchards. 

We have one remedy for San Jose scale which is as good as we 
can hope for, and it is comparatively cheap. This is the lime-sul- 
phur wash. California uses a lime, sulphur and salt wash, but we 
have found that the salt is of no practical value to us. In fact, we 
get two and one-half to three per cent. better results without the 
salt. This lime-sulphur wash is not a wash made by just plain 
mixing of the ingredients. Sulphur alone will not act as an in- 
secticide. Lime is fairly good. But for this wash I recommend 
you make it as follows: Slack 15 pounds of lime in the usual way. 
Use fresh stone; the better the lime the better results you will have. 
Put in a receptacle which will stand the fire, and add enough water 
to make a thick wash. Add fifteen pounds of powdered flour of sul- 
phur. Bring to a boil and boil vigorously for at least one hour, 
stirring every little while. This boiling is a tedious process. You 
can use an iron kettle if you wish to. After boiling an hour, add 
enough water to make fifty gallons, and apply to the tree while hot. 
This boiling results in a chemical combination which is neither 
lime nor sulphur. Apply just before the buds swell in the spring. 
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If the orchard is large, you will have to begin earlier. But if you 
spray in January, for instance, you will not kill quite as many in- 
sects as at the time given. Apply with a force pump and spray 
thoroughly. Remember that in order to kill the scale you must 
touch it with the spray. You can’t poison it, and this means that 
the work must be done thoroughly. You will find scale on any 
part of the tree above ground; you can find it on the leaves and 
the fruit. 

If you will use the above spray next spring, just before the 
buds swell, you need not fear this insect. You need not lose any 
trees or any fruit, and the chances are that you will not need to 
spray every year. 

After using this wash the trees become very smooth and 
glossy. They look almost as if they had been varnished. As to the 
cost of this mixture, it is not very expensive, about one cent per 
gallon, but is more annoying and troublesome to use than ordinary 
sprays. We must fight and try to keep this insect down and not 
let it get on the fruit. 

Take these apples here, with live scale on them; the chances 
are decidedly against carrying the scale home and disseminating 
it in that way. You would have to place the infected apple in your 
tree and leave it there till next summer. You are pretty safe in 
buying stock from nurseries. Especially if the nursery has a cer- 
tificate of inspection, though this does not guarantee against the 
scale. It is impossible to do this. If you want to be absolutely 
certain, fumigate your trees. See that stock is fairly dry, abso- 
lutely dormant, and fumigate with hydrocyanic acid gas. For 
a room about 10 by 10 by 6, put about two pounds of water in an 
eathen jar; add one pound of good sulphuric acid, then drop in 
half a pound of cyanide potassium. When you drop the latter in, get 
out of the room just as soon as possible. Shut the door and leave 
it for thirty or forty minutes, then air thoroughly before enter- 
ing. You must use this with great care, as this gas is a deadly 
poison. One full breath is liable to kill you. Get everything ready, 
then drop in the cyanide potassium and run. Don’t stop an instant 
to see if it is going to work. You want to have the potassium 
cyanide just as pure (98 to 100 per cent.) as possible. Know of 
two firms where they may be purchased and get pure—Merck Com- 
pany and Baker Adamson Company. These are the only firms I 
know who put out the pure cyanide potassium. Of course, you will 
not all buy direct from these firms, but you can see that the first 
purchase came from there. I sometimes hesitate about giving this 
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formula, on account of the danger in handling it, and again caution 
you to use it with care. It is not explosive. The danger comes 
from inhaling the gas. ; 

Mr. Darsche—How can we know when we have this scale? 

Prof. Stedman—tThe effect is like any other injury at first. 
The trees become sickly, have fewer leaves and look unhealthy. 
This is about the first symptom. By looking at the bark you will 
see a grayish color, looking like ashes, on it. Even then you prob- 
ably cannot see the individual scale. Many will look dark in color, 
but as they get older they become ashy gray. 

Mr. Dix—What about dipping the trees, why not dip the nur- 
sery stock? 

Prof, Stedman—By dipping you cannot reach every scale. 
They get back of the buds or behind the bark, and you cannot get 
at all of them. The gas reaches all, and will positively kill them. 
If the work is done right, and you have used 98 or 99 per cent. pure 
cyanide potassium, and not kept the trees in over forty minutes, 
or they are not wet when put in, and have been entirely dormant, 
you are not likely to injure them, and are sure to kill all the San 
Jose scale. 

Question—How long before the strength is gone out of the 
room? 

Answer—Just air out the room thoroughly before going into if 
at all. 

Mr. Gano—Wouldn’t it be best to submit samples to you when 
we suspect we have the scale? 

Prof. Stedman—tThis is the safest plan, decidedly. Nearly 
every week letters come in saying I have the scale, and asking 
what to do for it. I ask for samples and often find it is something 
else. It is a surprise to find how much interference I have with 
these ordinary methods. Many people will hide the fact that they 
have the scale. Some will say that a friend has it, but will not let 
his name be known. This is not the best way at all, for we can 
give them real help. I would not advise spraying entire orchards 
not yet generally affected with scale. Just spray where it is found, 
not the whole orchard, if the scale is only in places in it. Just 
spray the area infected. Spraying does not affect the forming or 
development of fruit buds. Sometimes a tree will die in two years 
after the scale appears, and sometimes it takes longer. 

Secretary Goodman—How about spraying in the winter? 

Prof. Stedman—If the work is done in December or January, 
you will fail to kill many of the insects that you would kill later, 
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such as just before the buds swell. This mixture will kill all scale 
insects, and often kill the eggs of other things. It makes the bark 
very clean and healthy. 

Mr. Irvine—What about spraying in the fall after the leaves 
have fallen? : 

Prof. Stedman—You will not reach anything like the per cent. 
killed that you will at the time given. 

Prof. Irish—What about the use of caustic soda in preparing 
this mixture? Seems like it would be less work and not need boiling. 

Prof. Stedman—We are always looking out for cheaper, easier 
methods for doing the work. Boiling is a nuisance unless you have 
steam. Many, therefore, use the self-boiling mixture; 15 pounds 
lime, 15 pounds sulphur and 15 pounds caustic soda are then used. 
When the other ingredients are put with the slacking lime it will 
boil. But you will not reach anything like the results you will with 
the artificially boiled mixture as given first. Don’t advise the use 
of this latter. We absolutely cannot fight the scale with the dust 
process. 

SPRAYING FOR BITTER ROT. 


In the absence of Mr. Faurot, Mr. Frank Horsfall, Assistant 
Horticulturist from the Missouri Fruit Station, Mountain Grove, 
was called upon to make some remarks on this subject. He said 
he didn’t have any data, but could state some of the facts concern- 
ing the work done by Mr. Faurot this year, beginning with apple 
scab, through till bitter rot season was past. They sprayed about 
six times with the ordinary formula of Bordeaux mixture. The 
same work was carried on by Prof. Scott, in Benton county, Ar- 
kansas. For bitter rot alone, about three sprayings were neces- 
sary. The results of this work will be issued in a bulletin, and any 

one can get it who desires to do so. For the bitter rot, both Di- 
rector Evans and Mr. Faurot advise to begin to spray as soon as 
they see the first sign of it in the orchard. With us, this disease 
generally comes first on trees set on low ground and thick headed 
trees. Some varieties like the Willow Twig, Huntsman and some 
others show this disease first, and we can see it there; then spray 
according to directions. 

Mr. Gano—How far north does the bitter rot extend? 

Secretary Goodman—Far as the Missouri river . 

President Dutcher—When can this bulletin-be had? 

Mr. Horsfall—It is in print now and will soon be ready. 

President Dutcher—I saw the exhibit made by Mr. Faurot at 
the Fair. He said they would try the dust mixture next year. 
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REPORT OF SPRAYING OPERATIONS AT THE DARBY 
FRUIT FARM, AMORET, BATES COUNTY, MISSOURI, 
FOR SEASON 1906. 


Total area sprayed, 400 acres of apple orchard; trees, 11 years 
old; 350 acres treated with liquid spray, and applied with two 
Wallace Power Sprayers; 50 acres treated with dust spray, and 
applied with Dust Sprayer Mfg. Co., Ideal Dust Sprayer. 


LIQUID SPRAY. 


We made the first spraying just as the buds commenced to 
develop; second spraying, just as the bloom began to drop. Then 
continued spraying as rapidly as we could get over the 350 acres 
with the two liquid sprayers, up to the 15th of August, making six 
spraying in all. 

We used the Bordeaux mixture at 4-6-50 strength for fungus. 
As an insecticide, when using arsenate of lead, we used 10 pounds 
to the 200 gallons. Up to the first of August we estimated that we 
had 90 per cent free from codling moth injuries. At picking time 
we estimated that the codling moth injuries amounted to about 
3714 per cent. 

As an insecticide, we could see no difference between the ar- 
senate of lead and the Paris green. We prefer the arsenate of 
lead, on account of its adhering qualities. Under this treatment 
we were able to control scab fungus, the trees holding their foliage 
until denuded by the process of nature. August the 20th we no- 
ticed some bitter’ rot in the orchard, but it developed slowly and 
did not amount to over 4 of .01 per cent. 

The total cost of spraying the 350 acres with the liquid spray 
Six times was $655.32, or $1.87 per acre for the season; or 31 
cents per acre per spraying. 

It required four horses and two men to operate each machine, 
and they sprayed on an average of 32 acres per day of 10 hours. 


DUST SPRAY. 


On the 50 acres sprayed with dust, we commenced spraying 
the same times as we did with the liquid spray, making five applica- 
tions, the last spraying in the last week of July. The first, third 
and fifth sprayings we used general formula, X strength, Paris 
green. In the second and fourth sprayings we used general for- 
mula, XX strength, Paris green. 

Under this treatment we controlled all chewing and eating 
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insects and scab fungus. The foliage was in perfect condition un- 
til about the first of August, when it became slightly affected with 
leaf miner, but soon recovered and remained in perfect condition 
until removed by the process of nature. 

Up until the 1st of August estimated that we had 95 per cent. 
free from codling moth injuries; at picking time we estimated that 
the codling moth injuries amounted to about 20 per cent. 

The injury from bitter rot was about the same as on the liquid 
sprayed, the per cent being about the same under both treatments. 

The total cost of spraying the 50 acres with the dust spray five 
times was $68.05, or $1.36 per acre for the season, or 27 cents per 
acre per spraying. 

It requires two horses and two men to operate the machine, 
and they sprayed on an average of 50 acres per day of 10 hours. 


Inza, Missouri, January 8, 1907. 
L. A. Goodman, Kansas City, Mo.: 


Dear Sir—I will now give you a short statement of how I culti- 
vated and sprayed these 125 trees which bore 876 barrels of ap- 
ples: 

SPRAYING. 


These trees-were sprayed once with Disparene and Bordeaux 
mixture after blossoms had fallen and before the calix closed, using 
the liquid spray. Then they were dusted every ten days with lime 
and Paris green until the last of July. 


CULTIVATION. 


We first used disk, cutting middles both ways. In five days 
we cultivated the orchard both ways with a cultivator. Then it was 
harrowed ten times with a smoothing harrow. These trees were 
the prettiest sight I ever saw. The fruit was sold to a St. Joe com- 
mission firm for $1.50 per barrel. We furnished the barrels. After 
paying for the barrels we got $1.17 for our apples. 


Respectfully, 
H. A. SQUIERS, 
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WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 5, 8 P. M. 


Music. 

The Master’s Garden—Mrs. G. E. Dugan, Sedalia. 

Recitation—Ben Davis’ Marriage to a Western Beauty, Miss 
Nellie Cochran. . 

Message from the East—H. W. Collingwood, New York City. 

Piano Solo. 

Civics and School Gardens—Mrs. W. K. James, St. Joseph. 

Violin Solo—Capt. Henry Bassert. 

Grown-Gall and Hairy-Root Diseases of the Apple Tree— 
Dr. Hermann von Schrenk and G, Hedgecock, St. Louis. 

Vocal Solo—Mr. Brewster. 

Benefits of Horticultural Organizations—Walter Williams, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 


THE MASTER’S GARDEN. 
(By Mrs. G. E. Dugan, Sedalia, Mo.) 

I once submitted for criticism an essay on floriculture to an ex- 
ceptionally bright young lady. At the close of the reading she said, 
with a half sigh, “You make the cultivation of flowers seen so 
hard.” JI responded it is hard work to successfuly grow flowers. 
Since that time my mind has frequently reverted to our brief talk 
about this work, and I have tried to think out an easy way to 
have a profusion of flowers without much toil and care. The re- 
sult of this thought is embodied in the essay here presented, and 
the essence of the thought is crystallized in the title; for in the 
Master’s garden only can we gather beautiful blossoms for the 
small effort of seeking them out. 

Each season has its own particular flora, so that as the months 
go by there is always a choice variety to select from. 

In the various sections of our own country many gorgeous wild 
flowers grow, many that are daintily perfumed; also many that are 
as beautiful as the cultivated sorts. 


Seek, in field and forest 
For beauty; you shall find 
Balm for a wounded spirit; 
Nature there is kind. 
No toil nor care is needed, 
The Master’s hand has filled 
The earth with dainty treasures, 
And all her pulses thrilled 
With lifeand joy. Goseek them, 
And find more than you seek, 
Hark to the voice of nature, 
And hear the Master speak. 
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What have our cultivated gardens to show us more beautiful 
in golden tint than the California poppy? All along the tide- 
washed shores of San Diego bay the mesas are brilliant with these 
royal flowers; even in February a veritable cloth of gold seems to 
be spread over the upland. The brilliant Poinsetta, or Maximil- 
lian’s Sunflower, named for Mr. Poinsett, who was minister to 
Mexico in 1828, grows wild in some parts of New Mexico and Cal- 
ifornia. 

Far up where the towering mountains of Colorado divide, 
above the timber line, lifting fair faces out of the snow, grows 
the lavendar tinted Columbine. 

Among the bleak New England hills shines superbly, from 
August to November, the glowing magenta fireweed, whose tall 
beautiful spires of delicate blossoms decorate and cheer the waste 
places along the rugged, fire-blackened forest land. 

On the Texas prairies the fine foliage and star-like blooms 
of the cosmos are so common that the native Texan wonders why 
the flower can be so much esteemed in other states, where it is care- 
fully cultivated. 

The garden of the Master is everywhere; His flowers may be 
had for the taking, wherever there is soil for a seed to find place. 

“Nature,” says Dr. Holmes, “always has her pockets full of 
seeds, and holes in all her pockets.” Seeds migrate and emigrate. 
Helped by wind and wave, by beast, bird and bee they make long 
journeys and people all the waste places; no bit of fertile ground 
remains long untenanted, seeds plant themselves almost by in- 
stinct, and seem not only to live, but to plan. Said a recent writer 
on this theme: “A farmer moves from Missouri to a remote district 
in some western state; there may not be a farm within miles of the 
new location, and yet, in a year or two, the common garden purs- 
lane, plantain, careless-weed and other pests of agriculture will ap- 
pear in his field.” 

In like manner do the seeds of the wild flowers travel, and 
in this mysterious way is the garden of the great Master filled with 
beauty and fragrance. In March and April we have the trailing 
arbutus, the many manifestations of the violet family, spring beau- 
ties, bluets, anemones, dandelions, saxifrage, wake-robin, forget- 
me-nots, star flowers, bellwort, spring everlasting, the trilliums, 
bishop’s cap, foam flowers, blood roct, wild tulips and many others 
of like beauty. 

In April and May we find clintonias, miterwort, baneberry, 
wild pansies, honeysuckles, Solomon’s seal, Jack-in-the-pulpit, 
pitcher plant and others well worth our attention. 
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In May and June there are the cinquefoil, moccasin flower, in 
pink and yellow, widow’s tears, wild azalias and rhododendrons, 
not to mention scores of others to be had for the seeking. 

June and July will supply our vases with the fringed orchis, 
golden ragwort, several colors of the oxalis, wild lillies, blue flags, 
arrow heads, primroses, geraniums, petunias and sweet williams, 
all growing brightly in the Master’s garden. 

July and August have an abundance of brilliant blossoms; for 
' then the wild daisies begin to bloom, and the golden rod, of which 
there are, according to Mathews, about seventy varieties. The 
wild sunflowers bloom in these months, the rosin weed, and other 
things which flaunt their brilliant yellow hues in the sunshine, 
flinging back to the sun god their smiles of gladness, lifting up 
shining faces in praise to the great Master in whose garden they 
so bounteously grow. 

From August to November the forests and fields are all aflame 
with beauty. Weary nature dons her most royal robes, and sinks 
to her annual rest in colorings so gorgeous that no painter’s hand 
has yet even faintly delineated her glory. Crowned with blue, purple 
and white wild asters, all the leaves radiant with rich color, surely 
the Master has made these last months of the year the most beauti- 
ful of all the seasons. 

There are between forty and fifty varieties of catiel asters 
growing in our country, and these flowers are fit to adorn the 
dainty tea table of a queen, while the brilliant ox-eye daisies and 
the golden rod might fitly grace the banqueting table of the most 
august personage. 

I have mentioned only a few of the thousands of lovely wild 
flowers, and have purposely omitted the many beautiful flowering 
shrubs that adorn our fields and forests, for my essay must not be 
too long, and I have yet to speak of other and better things that 
flourish under the Master’s fostering care. 


In the Master’s garden 
Virtues grow, 

Large minds, pure souls, 
And hearts that glow 

With love and truth. 
His toilers seek 

To know His way. 
To hear Him speak. 


Therefore, I crave permission to speak of the Master’s garden 
in a half-poetical way, for poetry, no matter how much it may be 
ridiculed, is the highest conception of human thought. Mammon 
is not a poet nor is he expected to understand poetry. The shine 
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in his eyes is not sunlight, noonlight, nor starlight; far less is it the 
light that never shone on land or sea. It is merely the glitter of 
commercial metal, and is entirely foreign to spiritual emotion of 
any kind. What knows he of— 
““The bees low haunting hum, 
The skyward whirving of wings, 
Bruised sassafras scent, 
The sweetfiag’s tonic taste, 
The wind’s cool instrument, 
; W holly unspoiled by haste?” 
He is concerned only about his dollars and planning how he may 
increase their number. He does not believe that there is anything 
better or higher. A cabbage is more to him than a rose, unless he 
can sell the rose for more money than he can get for the head of 
cabbage. 

He does not know that poetry is needed in the affairs of life; 
even more needed than gold. Nor did he ever hear of a poet’s 
comment on the commercial spirit. ‘They had no poet, and they 
died,” said Pope, and I think those who have no eyes to see the 
beauty, nor ears to hear the melody of nature, are not only spirit- 
ually dead, but are rendered incapable of enjoying material exist- 
ence. He who can climb to the mountain top inhales purer air 
and obtains a wider view than does he who remains forever on the 
lowland. 

It is almost a crime to go through the beautiful garden of the 
Master with dull, unseeing eyes, taking no notice of the loveliness 
so lavishly spread out for our interest and entertainment. Listen! 
Hear Him speak of such careless ones— 

‘*Kyes have they, but they see not, 
They have ears, but they hear not.” 

The melody and radiance of this world is to them as a sealed 
book. How dare we so slight the work of the Creator? 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table questions his auditors 
thus: ‘Do you ever wonder why poets talk so much about flow- 
ers? Did you ever hear of a poet who did not talk about them? 
Don’t you think a poem, which for the sake of being original 
should leave them out, would be like those verses where the letter 
a ore or some other is omitted? Flowers will bloom over and over 
again in poems as in the summer fields to the end of time, al- 
ways old and always new.” 

I recently imbibed comfort from this same author along a 
slightly different line, when I was asked to write an essay to read 
before this Society. I thought with trepidation, how can I do this 
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without repeating things I have said before? Picking up the book 
just named, I read these words, and from them obtained much sat- 
isfaction. 

“Why shouid we be more shy of repeating ourselves than the 
spring be tired of blossoms, or the night of stars? Look at nature, 
she never wearies of saying over her floral pater poster. In the 
crevasses of Cyclopean walls, in the dust where men lie—dust also 
—on the mounds that bury huge cities, the Birs Nimroud and the 
Babel heap, still the same sweet prayer and benediction. The 
Amen of Nature is always a flower.” 

In this commercial age poetry is sneered at, sentiment is 
mocked by ignorance, while “pure, undefiled religion,’ I wonder 
where it has disappeared to? “Trade smirches everything it han- 
dles, and though you trade in messages from heaven,” says Tho- 
reau, “the whole curse of trade attaches to the business.” It 
seems to me that the mint stamp is on most of our theology these 
days, yet Nature is always the same. It remains sweet and holy; 
the trees lift their sheltering arms and spread their grateful shade 
over our sun-parched, ungrateful heads, and look down on us with 
benign meekness, whispering to us softly, “Children of men keep 
your faith in God! Live pure, peaceful lives; let us teach you pa- 
tience, and—if we may—true piety.” 

The individual devoid of sentiment must be a clod indeed. 
He who ean see no beauty in a tree or a flower, who has no appre- 
ciation of a gorgeous sunset, a sparkling sunrise, or who does not 
thrill to the joyous music of the birds in early springtime, might 
profitably spend much time on his knees praying for the resurrec- 
tion of his dead soul. 

Live people must always have a real passion for some favorite 
flower, the perfume of which will bring back visions of the long 
ago, bright with memory of friends who are known no more on 
this earth. The rustle of the evening breeze through the leaves 
will seem like the music of sweet voices, mute in death, which was 
once to the listener the most ravishing sound in the world. 

Dr. Holmes loved the damask rose, but had an intense passion 
for the blue hyacinth. He liked the smell of bayberry leaves, the 
sweet fern and crushed lilac buds. Do many of you know how 
sweet these are ? 

Mohammed, also, loved the hyacinth, and said, “If I had but 
two loaves of bread, I would sell one of them and buy a hyacinth to 
feed my soul.” 
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The trouble with this age is that it thinks only of feeding the 
body, and lets the soul starve, even unto death, 

The poet of Persia leans over the balcony and catches the 
breeze that comes wafted from acres of roses, and his soul thrills 
in air full of the odor of cloves and precious gums, sandal-wood 
and cedar, frankincense, forests and cinnamon groves; all over 
the world are the gardens of the Master where we may worship the 
divine, and hear along the scented air the softly spoken benedic- 
tions of Nature. I love the poetry of the garden and enjoy that 
of our own poets best. Here is a stanza from a little poem that 
appealed to me wonderfully— 

““T know a garden 

Sweet and beautiful, 
W here tall flowers grow 

As fragrant all as those 
Which make the longed-for 

Oountry wonderful. 
The lily and the rose, 

And smaller blossoms 
Of forgotten naming, 

That kindle its dim 
Oorners into fiaming, 

And welcome the tired 
Eyesight to repose.” 

In this little verse is expressed all the weary, homesick long- 
ing of a tired, city-chained soul for the calm restfulness of a 
country garden. We need these poems to teach us lessons in the 
philosophy of true living; they are the ones we most need to learn, 
and so, In my essays, I always attempt to apotheosize the soul, not 
that I wish to depreciate things less the real, but for the reason 
that material things are given so much attention that they need 
sometimes to be ignored in favor of higher and better qualities. 

It has often been said, and with absolute truth, that the high- 
est and best things belonging to human life cannot be bought with 
money. Love, truth, faith, hope, trust, and’all the nobler attributes 
of character are not purchasable commodities. Is it not worth 
while, in view of this fact, for an essayist to sometimes consider 
these finer forces, even at the expense of being thought impractical? 

All things in Nature are of value, some only for beauty, others 
for utility alone; thus is maintained a true balance. We must not 
forget the usefulness of the grass, while admiring the beauty and 
enjoying the sweetness of the rose. 

Nor must we forget that industry and economy are essential 
elements of character. While we are paying tribute to finer virtues 
let us try to fathom the wisdom contained in this statement, “The 
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life is more than meat and the body is more than raiment.” This 
was declared by the great Master, hence it must be true. 
‘*T saw some handfuls of the 
Rose in bloom, 
With bands of grass suspended 
From a dome. 
I said, ‘What means this 
Worthless grass, that it 
Should in the roses fairy 
Circle sit?’ 


“‘Then wept the grass, and 
Said, be still! and know 

The kind their old associates 
Ne’er forego. 

Mine is no beauty, hue, or 
Fragrance, true! 

But in the garden of my 
Lord I grew.” 


BEN DAVIS’ MARRIAGE TO A WESTERN BEAUTY. 
(Copyrighted 1903 by Chas. A. Maxson.) 
Read by Miss Nellie;Oochran, Boonville, Mo. 

Ben Davis was a Wealthy Mann. He was married to a West- 
ern Beauty by the name of Caroline R. June in Early Harvest by a 
Fameuse Dominie by the name of Gideon. They journeyed by 
Horse to Lowell, where they were seen by a Northern Spy by the 
name of Jonathan Baldwin, who was drunk on Smith’s Cider and 
who lives on the St. Lawrence, tributary to the Wolf River. He 
was Stark mad and saw Stars in mid-day, which made the Maiden 
Blush. An Arkansas Black Senator, Peter Longfield by name, a 
perfect Paragon, was sitting on a Stump near a Smoke House eat- 
ing a Golden Sweet Winter Banana that was Early Ripe, bought 
at Cooper’s Market. He saluted the Lady, who wore a Red Astra- 
chan and carried on her arm a McIntosh fit for a Bismark or even 
a King, and upon her corsage she wore a Bellflower imported from 
Ontario by a gentleman by the name of Rolfe Vandevere, who is 
employed by the Duchess of Oldenburg, wife of Alexander Wag- 
ener, Esq., nephew of the late Walter Pease, Primate of Lankford, 
whose marriage to Lady Minkler, daughter of the York Imperial 
and author of Ivanhoe, was such an Opalescent failure. We recall 
that he borrowed money of a Wine Sap-ped Jew by the name of 
Gravenstein, and Haas never paid it back and Swaars he never 
will. 

This couple visited Pewaukee, stopping at Hotel Salome, where 
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the Porter cared for their baggage. They attended Ewalt theatre 
and enjoyed the great Russian actors—Sitovka, Tetofsky, Arab- 
skoe, and also Talman’s Sweet voice. Belle de Boskoop’s “Sweet” 
Bough, in response to an encore, was exquisite. The after-theatre 
lunch consisted of Jersey Sweet potatoes, Delaware Red herring 
and Chenango Strawberries with Canada Red Wine. They re- 
turned home via Greenville, on account of Maxson’s Early morn- 
ing telegram, inviting them to visit Peck’s Pleasant summer resi- 
dence at Baxter. They will spend next winter at Scott’s Winter 
home at Spitzenburg, in company with their friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
R. I. Greening (nee Benoni Boiken of Walker, formerly known as 
Walker’s Beauty), where Mr. Davis will receive treatment for the 
injury caused by being struck by a Mammoth Black Twig by the 
well known specialist, Dr. Hubbardston Nonesuch Walbridge. 


H. W. Collingwood, editor Rural New Yorker, was then intro- 
duced for ‘“‘A Message from the East.’ He said he was going to 
talk as though he had been our neighbor all his life. Don’t know who 
got up this program, but it was a good one. He ran for Congress 
on the Prohibition ticket this year, and got 600 votes out of 6,000, 
but thought if he had the man who got up this program to work 
for him he might have been elected. 

Today, when men come out of the east, they come humbly. 
When a man gets up and makes a statement in one of these meet- 
ings, some one is liable to call him down and make him prove 
the statements. When a little boy, I got my first idea of a middle- 
man, There was a Yankee on Cape Cod who ran a cider mill. He 
told my brother and I that if we would pick up seedling apples for 
the mill we could have all the cider we could suck through a straw. 
After we got the apples picked up he said we could have the cider, 
but could not go in the house after it. Then we found a hole in the 
side of the house and prepared to get our cider that way, but the 
man fenced around the hole. So we had to plan again. Finally we 
hit upon the plan of putting a small boy under the fence. One 
straw was run from the cider barrel to that boy’s mouth, and then 
another straw was to pass it on to us. He was to draw the cider 
from the barrel and we got our cider through his mouth. This was 
the first time I ever came up against the middleman, Every mid- 
dleman I have come up against since that time was about like this 
boy; soon as he got enough to satisfy himself he lost interest, for- 
got to pass it along, and we were left with what we could get. 
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The message I bring you from the east tonight is one full of 
hope. In my days I have seen a wonderful change come over the 
methods in the east. The west will follow in the same way. This 
western soil is going to get too valuable to use for raising stock. 
Do you know that once the state of Connecticut was the greatest 
corn producing state we had? It has greatly changed and de- 
veloped. The people are still there, and they produce more in the 
way of foods, but of a different kind. But the people are happier 
and doing better than they ever were. I ran away from the east 
when only 18; went to Colorado. I went back again. You think 
you have a great country, and you have. Think you are a great 
people, and you are. Men have run away from New England for 
lack of opportunities and have helped to build up your country. 
The speaker gave some interesting experiences of his early youth, 
and told how the advent of machinery and new methods forced the 
people to other and better ways for making a living. 

We are no longer sending you the best we have, but you are to 
send us the best you have. The time is coming when you will have 
to follow our methods of plant feeding and fertilizing. We are 
bringing lots of land into cultivation—steep hillsides and thou- 
sands of acres of pasture lands. We used to raise cattle and sell 
them in the city, but now raise things more valuable. We have many 
abandoned farms; they present a most melancholy sight. We are 
taking up these farms and find a great surprise. Nature is never 
idle, and while these farms have been lying there, they have been 
accumulating strength enough in the soil to grow trees to a fruit- 
ing age. After that we have to feed them. Many are buying this 
cheap land from twenty dollars per acre up and putting it out in 
orchards. We are just learning to adapt the varieties to the soil. 
With it all, it’s the man behind the fruit—the man behind the 
tree—who makes success, by finding the varieties suited to the 
soils and caring for the same. On my own hillside farm we can 
grow Baldwins to perfection, while many other varieties are in- 
ferior. When we find the best variety, stick to that. We are near 
the best markets in the world. We can well afford to buy a little 
fertilizer when we get such a good price for our products. 

Another thing has given us renewed hope. We had the San 
Jose scale and were about ready to quit, but made up our minds 
that we could fight it. To do this we have got to have a new tree 
grown in a new way. Can’t fight it with a high-headed tree. We 
are now getting the trees down low to the ground, with an open, 
fan-shaped head; then we can throw the spray in easily. Some 
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are trying the dwarf trees, but cannot recommend them, as I 
haven’t tried them long enough. We do close root pruning. Take 
a two-year-old tree, cue down close and trim the roots back to about 
three inches. Dig a small hole, put in the tree, stamp the soil down 
well, and then put mulch around it. If ground is so can plow, we 
do so; and if not, just let it alone. Next year put some fertilizer 
on it. It don’t pay to force wood growth. Can’t spray so well. 
Mr. Hale furnishes a good example of careful cultivation. At four 
years old the tree and culture has cost $1.60 per acre. We have 
just as good trees that only cost us twenty cents. We never plow 
or cultivate on our hillsides. We cut the grass and pile around the 
roots. Don’t advise any one to follow this method, but this is 
what we are donig. This form of culture on a steep hillside pays 
better than to cultivate. Find that a tree raised like this forms 
its head close to the ground and grows up more like a bush, and 
this is one of the best forms we can have when it comes to spray- 
ing. Believe that a man growing fruit for commercial purposes 
has got to be a law unto himself. He must start a number of va- 
rieties and watch them, and the one doing the best is the one he 
should grow, whether it should happen to be a Ben Davis or not. 
From what I have seen of your fruit, am frank to say that ihe | 
raised Ben Davis apples I might hurt my feelings, especially if 
I had to eat them. Have got twenty-five Ben Davis trees, and have 
some black Ben Davis, but when I can raise Baldwins to perfection, 
‘it is foolish to raise Ben Davis. The majority of the New York 
people do not eat apples as you and I do. They eat with their eyes 
—eat on the run. The fruit must be high colored and well packed. 
There is more and more of a demand for a small package. We ad- 
vertise that we have boxes of apples to sell, and deliver direct to 
the consumer. These big apples you like to show are not the best 
ones to sell that way. There’s a heap of human nature in this ap- 
ple business. If it hadn’t been for these Yankees, the fruit grow- 
ers would starve to death. What would happen if everybody ate 
three apples a day, as you ought to? Just think of the sale! You 
are buying oranges and bananas, when your beautiful Ben Davis 
apples are growing right under your nose. Fruit is bringing more 
money than ever before. There never was a better opportunity for 
a boy on the farm than there is today. Have come to realize that 
the financial side of the business is not all of it. We are coming 
to know that if the country is to be saved and made what we want 
it to be, it must be worked out in our farm homes. When a man 
takes a tree and plants it in the ground, his neighbor in the city 
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takes a piece of wood the same size and makes it into a piece of 
furniture. The dead wood passes out of memory, but the living 
tree brings love. 


CIVICS AND SCHOOL GARDENS. 


(By Mrs. W. K. James, President Missouri Federation of Women’s Olubs, St. Joseph, Mo.) 


The fact that women, representatives of women’s organiza- 
tions, have been asked to speak before this Society, shows plainly 
the trend of modern thought and feeling. We are learning that it 
is worth while to look at subjects from different points of view. 

Years ago people were held together by the bond of similarity 
of beliefs, of views, of traditions; but today the lines are far less 
sharply drawn. We realize that those who differ from us may still 
see some part of the truth, that we may all be striving for the same 
ends while taking different paths. A century ago a Congress of 
Religions would have been impossible, for the dearer to us, the 
more sacred, the belief, the more zealously it was guarded, the 
more relentlessly all those who differed, even in part, were shut 
out of the sanctuary. 

Even fifty years ago women would not have been asked to 
come to you as we have come, and yet it is worth while to have tiie 
woman’s point of view. 

No one of us, no class, can grasp much of any truth. We can 
only see a little, that which concerns us most, and as we live up 
to what we know, the larger sight grows in us; but when we come 
together, each bringing his contribution, each showing his own 
side of the light, when, putting aside trivial, personal details, we try 
to appreciate the truth the other sees, we come a step nearer 
grasping the whole. 

Some one has said, “Man and woman can only walk together 
by taking different paths.” We believe that, but we know that some- 
times the paths are so near that they can join in a common effort 
for the common good. 

Whatever woman’s work may be, whatever her interests, the 
standpoint from which she considers every question must be that 
of the home. Her sight is no less clear and true because she looks 
through the home window, but she does see all things in their re- 
lation to it. When we think of the importance of the home to the 
State, of how largely the child is in the woman’s hands, we cannot 
but see what a vital matter is her opinion, her influence, 
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One great man has said, “Give me a child until he is seven 
years old; I care not who takes him afterwards.” Another says, 
“Let me make the songs of a nation, and who will make its laws?” 
Make the environment of the children what it should be, their 
work, their play, their study, their recreation, and the nation will 
take care of itself. 

You have asked me to speak of Civics and School Gardens. 
Do you think I am wandering from my subject? JI am not, for the 
problems of civics that a woman has to meet are those that touch 
the home, the child. But the women have learned how closely the 
welfare of the home is linked with that of the community. The old, 
selfish, individualism is disappearing as they come together in 
sympathetic co-operation; it is not our home, but the home; not 
our children, but the children, of which they think. 

There is one word which, taken in its broadest sense, covers 
the work of your Society and ours, of all organizations, that make 
for the betterment of mankind—the word “education.” Each in 
its own particular field is striving to prepare man better for the 
duties and pleasures of living. You may make laws, you may even 
enforce them; but the power that creates a law-abiding people 
comes not from without, but from within; not from coercion, but 
from education. | 

Have you heard Judge Lindsey, who is today perhaps the most 
conspicuous champion of the child, tell of young lawbreakers as he 
knows them? He has a remedy for the evil, a very old one, which 
we have always known, but which we seem strangely reluctant to 
use, “work for idle hands to do.” The child is like an engine; it 
generates a certain amount of force, it must be used, but how? 

Here we come to the school garden. Set him to work, give 
him something to do which has a tangible, interesting result, make 
him a producer instead of a destroyer; and you have led him one 
long step towards becoming a good citizen. 

We think and speak of the school garden as a comparatively 
new departure in educational methods. Is this true? We are told 
that 500 years before Christ, Cyrus made gardens in which the sons 
of the Persian nobles were taught horticulture. We know little of 
what was done for the next 2,000 years; but in the sixteenth cen- 
tury we find gardens established, for purposes of study, in nearly 
all the larger cities of Italy. France and Germany followed, but 
Austria seems to have been the first to recognize the school garden 
in her school laws. We find a law in 1869 which says that wherever 
practicable a garden and place of agricultural experiment shall be 
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connected with every rural school. England, Norway, Sweden, 
indeed, almost every country of Europe, either by law or custom, 
_ has established the school garden, and we, who pride ourselves up- 
on being enterprising and progressive, are lagging sadly behind. 
Is it partly because we are so busy improving our machines that we 
forget what is far more important, the improvement of the thinkers 
behind them? 

The older nations, the Japanese, the Chinese, the Orientals 
generally, have eyes and fingers trained to tasks utterly impossible 
to us, minds trained to receptiveness and retentiveness to us un- 
known. We are awakening, in some degree, to our deficiency, and 
the improvement is beginning to show in our schools. 

The day of indiscriminate cramming of facts into a child’s 
mind is passing; we are trying not only to put in, but to draw out. 
It has been said there has been too much involution, not enough 
evolution. In the hoped-for evolution, the school garden will play an 
important part. 

Boston was the pioneer in the United States; here the first 
work, and some of the best, has been done under the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, the Massachusetts Civic League and other 
societies, among them some of the women’s clubs. The largest 
garden in the country is carried on by the National Cash Register 
Co. of Dayton, Ohio. This is a business corporation in which sen- 
timent plays no part, and its endorsement of such work speaks vol- 
umes for its utility. Eleven years ago this garden was laid out; it 
has grown from 40 plots of ground to over 70. A man who is 
thoroughly acquainted with the experiment and its results, says 
that the children develop 30 per cent. more rapidly, morally, men- 
tally and physically than if they were kept strictly to their ordinary 
school work. 

In the garden they are taught the composition of the soil by the 
disintegration of rocks and mixture of organic matter; of the chem- 
ical elements necessary to plant life, and how they are obtained; of 
the effects of the atmosphere, of light, heat and moisture; the way 
to prepare the ground for various vegetables or flowers; what ones 
can be raised at different seasons, and how they should be treated, 
and all the processes of nature involved in the production and 
growth of plant life. 

They are taught of the insects that are helpful or harmful, and 
how best to combat the pests. When we consider the amount of 
agricultural produce annually destroyed in this country by insects, 
one authority says four hundred million dollars’ worth, whether he 
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is right or not, I do not know; we see there is enough to make this 
an important branch of study. Then they learn of the birds, the 
surest, safest insect destroyers yet discovered, and the little living 
creatures one finds when he comes close to Mother Earth. 

Excellent work has been done by the Civic Improvement 
League of St. Louis. When the plan of gardens was suggested, the 
trustees of Shaw’s Garden offered five acres of land for the purpose. 
A young woman, a trained gardener and botanist, was put in 
charge. Her model garden was beside the others, and it was by 
studying it, as well as by what they were taught, that the boys 
learned. Some took their vegetables home, some sold them; but 
almost without exception the gardens were a success. 

The editor of one of our magazines asked 500 business men in 
all parts of the country whether, in their opinion, there is any finan- 
cial value in attractive surroundings to a business plant. Ninety- 
five per cent. replied that there is, that the product of the business 
concern is more valuable when the employes come in contact with 
clean, attractive, beautiful surroundings. If this be true of men 
and women, if they are influenced by their environment, what of 
the child, whose mind is so much more plastic, more receptive? If 
something of the beauty of life is shown him at school, will he not 
take it home with him, and the school become a radiating center of 
civic improvement? 

In the small town or the country the first step is not difficult. 
The beautifying, in a suitable way, of the school grounds, with the 
plants at hand, making it a harmonious part of the landscape. 
This is an opening wedge where a real garden is at first impossible. 
But the most beautiful theories amount to nothing unless they 
bring results. We have looked hurriedly at the work done in the 
school garden, but what definite gain do we expect? Not merely 
knowledge; it isa means toanend. The Horticultural Society does 
not exist simply that people shall study horticulture, but that with 
it knowledge shall be gained, definite improvement shall be made, 
better work done along all the lines in which it is interested. 

The object of a school garden is in a word training, education. 
Do you remember what Ruskin says about it? ‘Education is the 
leading of human souls to what is best and making what is best out 
of them; and these two objects are always obtainable together and 
by the same means. The training which makes men happiest in 
themselves makes them most serviceable to others.” It is training, 
even more than teaching, that comes to the child through his gar- 
den. In the first place, it is a safe vent for his energy. With the 
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regular, systematic work develops patience, perseverance, careful- 
ness and understanding of the vital truth that ‘‘as a man sows so 
shall he reap.” Think for a moment the difference there would 
be in many lives if that were really believed, believed as we believe 
that fire burns, that water drowns; if we knew that evil brought 
its own punishment, good its own reward. All the great teachers 
have told us; but there is no way of learning natural laws, which 
means the laws of God, like going’ to Nature for them. Show the 
child that the seed that is planted will produce its own kind, show 
him that only faithful work will keep the weeds away, and you have 
given him lessons that help him all his life. We talk of living more 
simply, of giving our time and thoughts to the realy great things of 
life. How are we to learn to see the great things, which are al- 
ways simple? Until we have come out from the tangle of trivial 
ties, the little, worrying, petty cares that we let annoy us when they 
need not; until we learn to come out, body and soul, into the open, 
in the sunshine and the air, how can we teach the children to see the 
beauty, the order, the peace of nature, teach them to love light and 
truth and justice and honor, teach them that ‘‘God’s in His Heaven, 
all’s right with the world.” And in our hands, the hands of this 
generation, lies the responsibility of teaching them this. As surely 
as the child plants his garden are the seeds planted in his mind, and 
just as certain is the result. That the training of the child takes 
infinite patience is true, but the result is lasting. We know how 
much more easily habits are formed in childhood than at any later 
time. Sir Edward Arnold has given the translation of a Hindoo 
proverb, ‘Look, the clay dries into iron, but the potter moulds the 
clay. Destiny today is master; man was master yesterday.” What 
account can we render when today has become one of the yester- 
days. One writer has said, ‘‘On the infinite ladder of progress each 
rung is trodden in turn, and we call the rungs below us evil, and 
the rungs above us good.” Your Society and ours, and many more 
like them, all that stand for education, are reaching out their hands 
to those on the rungs below. Our work is plain before us, ‘‘Leading 
human souls to what is best.” 
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CROWN-GALL AND HAIRY-ROOT DISEASES OF THE AP- 
PLE TREE. 


(By Hermann Von Schrenk and George Grant Hedgecock.) 


Crown-gall, as it has hitherto been known to nursery inspec- 
tors, includes what is now considered three distinct forms of disease 
on apple trees. The form corectly named crown-gall is a callous- 
like gall growth of tissue following wounds on some portion of the 
tree, usually below the surface of the ground, but not always. It 
has been found by experiment that there are two forms of crown- 
gall, the one of a hard, woody nature, which tends to form a bark 
approaching that of normal tissue; the other of a softer nature, 
tending to rot away whenever the tissues suffer injury or under un- 
favorable soil conditions. Trees which have the hairy-root disease 
form a superabundance of fine roots, and often lack roots of normal 
size. Three types of this disease have been noted. These are still 
under investigation, and for the present will be considered as one. 

The hard crown-gall of the apple frequently occurs at the 
union of the scion and root on grafted trees, and consists of a super- 
abundance of callous tissue, formed usually from the lower end of 
the scion. In some varieties of trees, like Wealthy and Missour? 
Pippin, hard galls or knots are apt to occur at any point on the scion 
on or below the surface of the ground where an injury is received; 
they also often develop from buds on the scion. In a few instances, 
such galls have been noted upon trees above the ground, even upon 
the limbs and higher portions of the tree. Experiments with a 
very large number of trees indicate that this form of crown-gall is 
not contagious; it does not appear to hinder the growth of the tree, 
except where the tissue entirely involves the root of the tree; then 
it apparently interferes to some extent with the movement of sap, 
tending to retard it. In the case of the Wealthy apple, the most 
vigorous trees quite often have one or more of these knots on the 
scion portion in grafted trees. An experimental orchard, planted 
with healthy trees and with trees diseased with this type of knot, 
was planted three years ago last spring. No apparent difference 
can be noted in the growth of the trees; it cannot be said, how- 
, ever, that such growths are beneficial to the tree; neither do we 
consider a galled tree as good for planting as a smooth tree, only 
the latter form being considered perfect. 

The soft gall of the apple tree in its earlier stages, like that on 
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the peach, is very soft, and easily cut with a knife. As it grows 
older, it may form abnormal tissues in the center. Experiments 
with this type of apple gall indicate that while it can be grafted 
readily, it is not infections to any degree, if at all. Results from 
cross inoculations with the galls of the peach and other stone fruits 
indicate that this form may be similar, but is not infectious on the 
apple tree, like that of the peach and other stone fruits. The 
amount of soft gall found in nursery stock as it comes from the 
field ungraded is very small—probably not over 1 to 5 per cent. 
The hard form, on the other hand, is quite common. Often as high 
as 50 per cent. of the trees of some varieties may be affected with 
this type. Trees affected with the soft crown-gall are apt to be 
stunted, and this disease is thought to be quite injurious to the 
tree. Owing to the infrequency of the disease and the small chance 
of infection, it is not to be classed with the crown-gall of the peach. 
There is no indication that this disease will spread from tree to tree 
in the apple orchard. 

The hairy-root disease of the apple tree is more common than 
either the hard or soft crown-gall on some varieties. One form of 
the disease is prevalent on seedlings, and may be easily distin- 
guished by numerous fibrous roots on a short, stunted tap root. 
Such seedlings should be rejected. Another type takes the form 
of a bunch or mass of soft, fleshy roots, which usually spring from 
a bud on the scion. This type may spring either direct from the 
root or may originate in a cushion of callous-like tissue, much 
resembling the hard crown-gall. In the latter case, however, the 
roots do not spring directly from the callus, which appears to be of 
a secondary nature. A third type consists of a bushy outgrowth of 
much branched, fine roots, either direct from the main root or wood 
of the tree, or from a side root. There is no proof that any of these 
forms are infectious or contagious. The first apparently interferes 
with the growth of the tree, but the two latter have little effect upon 
it. These latter, however, are apparently connected together with 
the scion, and experiments indicate that careful selection of scions 
from trees which are free from these troubles will soon eliminate 
this form of root. This type of root should not be confused with 
the ordinary fibrous rooted tree, which is common in many nur- 
series, and orchardists need not fear to set out this type of tree nor 
those of the former type where the trees have every indication of 
making a vigorous growth, unless the root system should consist en- 
tirely of fine roots. In the latter case it would be best not to plant — 
them. 
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BENEFITS OF HORTICULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
(By Walter Williams of Columbia, Mo.) 

It seems that I am to have the last word, said Mr. Williams, 
and with ladies on the program. I am to follow the distinguished 
New Yorker, who has paid you the highest compliment by saying 
that you looked like a New England audience. He said that the 
east had built up this country, but some have come from other 
states and from the lands beyond the seas. New England was cer- 
tainly a great country. Only a short time ago I had for breakfast 
there Martha Washington pie, and I think it was made by Martha 
Washington herself. I had not intended to speak long, and shall 
not. 

No one can go away and then come back to Boonville without 
valuing old friends. Like the springs of Mt. Hermon, it is said 
that he who once walks up and drinks of the waters of this spring 
will surely return again to drink once more at that crystal fount, 
no matter how far he may have wandered. The spring which used 
to bubble out near this place is something like that. Old friends 
are the best after all. Man is a three-storied being—the physical, 
the intellectual and the spiritual. * * * There are three stories 
to society also—the commercial, the social and the educational. 
If it does not stand for that, it does not reach its highest usefulness. 
I do not know why I was asked to speak to this audience. I know 
little about horticulture. Why, I scarcely know a Ben Davis apple 
from a pile of sawdust, with shine on the outside. If I were to 
furnish a prescription of apples, I would prescribe Jonathan to 
furnish human kindness, gentleness and grace; Ben Davis to make 
a man look well after being out all night, and to keep in any climate 
wherever he may be sent. The apple is ancient of days. We can 
go away back to the time when Mother Eve learned something 
about it, and ever since that time Adam’s apple has stuck in man’s 
throat. The apple is long of life and as well as ancient of days. 
In this same New England we have been hearing about I asked 
a waiter girl what kind of breakfast food they had. She said 
apple, peach, pumpkin, mince. What atime there will be. Apples 
in paradise, apples in Missouri, apples in New England, apples in 
Heaven. How widely distributed. The study of producing them 
must teach us patience. There were no apples in Job’s day, or 
there would have been no Job. No man can plant an apple tree 
and then wait for the crop without a stock of patience exceeding 
that of Job. What a miracle to sit and watch the machinery send 
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the sap rushing along to the ends of the smallest bud and twig. To 
watch the builder paint in red and gold the glory of his handiwork. 
He who studies out under God of the open air must learn more than 
commercialism. Yet many great men have entered commercialism. 
* * * But horticulturists must make money in order to raise 
little horticulturists. There are ideals and sham ideals. He was 
right who said that it was the man behind the fruit tree who at- 
tained the fullest success. No man does his best who does not 
what his heart asks him to do.. He does his best service in public 
or in private life, when he gives the service of heart and head, as 
well as of hands. * * * Finally, may we not say that a good 
‘apple is like a good man. For its greatest success it needs the sun- 
shine, favoring winds, rain and a northern slope. Like it, a man 
needs the sunshine of friends’ approval, and the dew of human sym- 
pathy, and the northern slope. King’s children are not great men— 
not the noble ones of earth. But the boy or girl who must buffet the 
north winds are the ones who have gone forward to success. A 
good apple is also like a good man in the way it grows. First 
comes the stem—stiff and firm—like the stiff stem of righteousness. 
But the stem is not the fruit, neither is the righteousness the chief 
fruit of a human life. Then comes the bloom, beautiful to see, but 
love is not the chief end of life. After righteousness comes loving 
actions, called service. Then comes the golden fruit, bending down 
from the stem. Fruit which is human service to mankind. My 
message is simpie, trite ard old-fashioned. Back of horticulture, 
back of office and store, and the building of cities, the chief end of 
life is not business, but the chief end of business is life. It is not 
to make a living only, but to make a life. Will not the ideal citizen 
of the State be he who in times of peace, as well as in times of war, 
holds himself ready for public service? In certain forests we 
find blazed trees, which mean that these trees are set aside for the 
king’s use. The kings of this country are you—man and woman. 
The old motto was each one for himself and his majesty for us all. 
But it is changed now, and not each for himself, but each man for 
the other one. The man who gathers around the hearthstone of a 
home builded in God’s name, with flowers blooming at his doorway, 
with friends to taste of his hospitality and bid him God-speed, 
children to play at his knee, with books on his shelves and who 
holds himself ready to be of use to any who may need him—if he 
grows apples, all well; if he grows grain, all well; or toil anywhere, 
all well; but the only worthy citizen in this or any other state is he 
who holds himself ready to put forth the best service for the com- 
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mon good of a country which has done so much for him. This 
State we love so well—this Missouri, with which we can do so much 
if we will—we have known her for years; she is our own, and will 
be in the ages to come. I loved her when I played upon the grass, 
myself greener than the grass, and through all stages of life have 
loved her more and more, and perhaps tomorrow we may lie down 
in her bosom. She will not forget us even then. She will deck 
our graves with flowers and drop dews from Heaven upon it. Shall 
we not give tomorrow and many tomorrows to all those things 
that stands for horticulture of the heart, that means so much more 
then horticulture of the fields? 


MISSOURI FRUITS. 


The Missouri apple crop is coming to market. It will be the 
largest crop known in the State’s history. In 1901, the year 
known in State history as “the dry year,” not because of the lid, 
but because of lack of rain, the percentage of the apple crop was 
larger than it has been in 1906. But the orchard acreage was not 
so large in 1901 as now. Missouri leads the United States in num- 
ber of apple trees. L. A. Goodman of Kansas City, for years Sec- 
retary of the Missouri Horticultural Society, states that there are 
now 25,000,000 apple trees in Missouri. This largely exceeds the 
number of any other state. New York, oldest apple-growing re- 
gion in America, is second; Illinois third and Michigan fourth in 
acreage of apple orchards. 

The apple is the royal fruit. There is but one royal flower, 
the rose; but one royal game, chess; but one royal exercise, walk- 
ing, and but one royal fruit, the apple. Of the fruit orchards in 
Missouri over one-half are apple orchards. The value of the apple 
product exceeds the amount of all other fruits in the State. This 
value is constantly increasing. More orchards are being planted. 
The older orchards are bearing in larger quantities. More atten- 
tion is being paid to apple growing. Though Missouri is the center 
of the strawberry region of the United States, though the Missouri 
peach is large, luscious and numerous, though vineyards of wine 
trees—as the Arabs call the grapes—adorn the hillsides, yet the ap- 
ple is king. Missouri is, indeed, the land of the big red apple. 
When the ill-fated Morehouse, candidate for governor against 
Francis, first used “the land of the big red apple” as descriptive of 
South Missouri, he was ridiculed and caricatured. Had the tall, 
broad-shouldered statesman from Nodaway lived until now, he 
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would have seen his prophesy of twenty years ago come true, not 
merely in the southwest, but all over the commonwealth. Missouri 
is, indeed, the land of the big red apple. 


CROP WILL BRING MILLIONS, 


The apple crop this year will bring Missouri fruit-growers 
$10,000,000. This, again, is Secretary Goodman’s estimate. Apples 
are grown for commercial purposes and for home consumption. 
Commercial purposes, where the Missouri apple is considered, 
means the pleasuring of many people and incidentally the profit- 
ing of him who grows the apples. Home consumption permits the 
fruit grower to see ‘‘the apples sputter in a row,” as the phrase 
of the New England poet has it, to be stored in dry cellar, as the 
actual Missouri practice is, and all the year to have their joyous 
juices translated into fiesh and blood. 

After reading the reports from his correspondents over the 
State, Mr. Goodman said: 

“From the reports from my corespondents, from interviews 
with apple growers and from my own personal observation, I am 
convinced that this year’s apple crop in Missouri is to be a record 
breaker. It will certainly exceed any crop, both in value and 
quantity, that has been grown in Missouri since the great crop of 
1901, five years ago. The 1901 crop yielded large immediate re- 
turns, but it was not in the long run such a blessing as might have 
been anticipated. It exhausted the soil and injured the trees. 
Many trees died that year because of the big crop of apples accom- 
panying the drouth. This year no such results are to be expected. 
The apples this year are of the finest quality. They are smoother, 
better finished, freer from defects and flaws. The crop is especially 
good on the uplands or hills. Down in the bottom lands there 
has been damage by late frosts. Counting for probable contingen- 
cies, the present year’s crop will be in extent from 7,000,000 to 
10,00,000 barrels, and should sell on the trees or picked in pile or 
barrels at $1 per barrel.” 

Missouri does not now lead in the value of the apple crop, 
though she does lead in the acreage of her apple orchards. New 
York is the first in this regard, Michigan’s apple crop is second in 
value, Illinois’ crop third and Missouri’s fourth. This is not be- 
cause of the apples produced in Missouri is less than the value of 
the same number of apples produced in other states, but it is be- 
cause the yield is smaller. The yield is smaller because the trees 
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are younger and have not come to their full bearing capacity. Ten 
years from now the apple crop of Missouri will lead all the states, 
Then Missouri orchards, just planted, will be bearing. At present 
Missouri has the most trees of the four great apple-growing states, 
but the fewest apples. 


FIVE YEARS TO RAISE ORCHARD. 


It requires five years and $35 an acre to plant, cultivate and 
bring to bearing a Missouri orchard. The five pears represents the 
time necessary not to bring the bearing to its full capacity, but to 
any yield. The $35 covers the cost of the trees, the planting, the 
care and cultivation. If, as is usually the case, a crop of corn or 
other agricultural product is grown in the orchard while the trees 
are approaching maturity, the returns from the crop will reduce 
the investment. The estimate is for the large commercial orchards. 

When a Missouri orchard is 10 years old it will bear, in a good 
fruit year, from three to five barrels to the tree. There are, as a 
rule, seventy trees to the acre in a Missouri orchard. In some 
orchards as low as forty trees to the acre are planted. The crop 
should, under favorable conditions, increase until the tree is 20 
years old, and will continue a good crop until the tree is 25 or 30 
years old. The active bearing life of a Missouri apple tree is thirty 
years, though there are some apple trees in Missouri that are bear- 
ing fruit after their fiftieth birthday anniversary. ‘In New York,” 
said Secretary Goodman, ‘“‘the apple trees are slower developing and 
last longer. The average life of a Missouri apple tree is as long, 
however, as that of the New York apple tree.” Near the Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas junction town of McBaine are apple trees on the 
loose soil of the Missouri river bluffs, which were planted sixty 
years ago by Ben Conley, that this year bear apples, though they 
have had of late years little care or cultivation. 

“‘Apple-growing in Missouri is greatly on the increase,” said 
C. H. Dutcher of Warrensburg, President of the Missouri Horti- 
culture Society. “Fruit consumption is growing. People are 
learning to appreciate the value of fruit, and the general prosper- 
ity is giving them larger means for its purchase. Wonderful is the 
miracle of the fruit. We take sky and sun and soil and atmos- 
phere and construct the apple. We take the apple and feed it to 
man, and his eyes brighten with the sky’s blue and flash with the 
sun’s light, and red corpuscles dance in his blood and there is new 
courage in his heart. 
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SOIL ADAPTED TO APPLE CULTURE. 


Apple growing is increasing in Missouri, because the character 
of the soil is specially adapted to orcharding. Not every county in 
Missouri is equally adapted to growing apples, but in every county 
are found some sections adapted to the cultivation of the apple. 
Broadly speaking, there are three great apple regions in Missouri, 
each with its peculiar and distinct advantages—the Ozark region, 
the Missouri river loose lands and the northwest. From the north- 
ern slope of the Boston mountains, in Arkansas, to Southern 
Iowa and Nebraska is a section of country nearly all of which is 
suited to the profitable growing of apples. To the eastward the 
apple belt slips further north and takes in Michigan and New York. 
Missouri, of course, with Illinois and Northern Arkansas, is in the 
very heart of the apple land. 

“Does it pay to grow apples?’ The question was asked of Sec- 
retary Goodman, who has a bearing orchard of 2,300 acres in 
Southwest Missouri. His answer was quick and emphatic. ‘‘Ap- 
ples at 25 cents a bushel are more profitable,” said he, “than wheat 
at $1 a bushel. A price of $1 a barrel is a low price. It is a con- 
servative estimate to place $1 a tree for a return for a good crop of 
apples. That would be $70 an acre. Is there any other branch of 
farming that, from a financial standpoint, pays so well? 

“But doesn’t the epple crop fail sometimes?” 

‘Not more than other crops. You can count a fine crop of ap- 
ples in Missouri with certainty three years out of five. And there 
is never an absolute failure. Even the single year when it was 
popularly said there were no apples in Missouri, the crop was about 
20 per cent., and the apples grown that year sold at about three 

-times the average price.” 

Missouri’s apple market is north, east, west and south. But 
little fruit has been shipped to foreign countries. The eastern ap- 
ple states have the best of the foreign market. Aside from the 
home consumption, which is larger and growing larger, Missouri 
apples are mainly marketed in Minnesota, Colorado, Iowa, Texas, 
Louisiana and other near-by states. The apple crop is sold to buy- 
ers who purchase it in the orchard. The grower sometimes sells 
the apples on the trees and the buyer picks them. Oftentimes the 
grower sells the apples on the trees, but picks them himself and de- 
livers them to the buyer in piles on the ground or in barrels, the 
buyer having a representative in the orchard to see that he gets a 
square deal; for even apple packers sometimes put the best of their 
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wares in the top of the barrel. It is no easier to be honest packing 
apples than packing pork—and there is no governmental inspection 
of apple packing. Occasionally the grower will pick and pack his 
own apples and ship them direct to market or store them for ship- 
ment at some more convenient season. This—and the handling of 
apples by the buyer or wholesale fruit dealer—has brought about a 
development of the cold storage business in the last years. There 
are cold storage concerns at St. Louis, Kansas City, St. Joseph, 
Springfield, Joplin, Sedalia, Mexico, Chillicothe, Columbia, Mary- 
ville and many of the smaller towns of the State. A million bar- 
rels of apples could be stored in these concerns. Five years ago 
the cold storage of Missouri apples was entirely confined to St. 
Louis, Kansas City and St. Joseph. It is now spreading to every 
small town in the apple region. 


SEASON EMBRACES WHOLE YEAR. 


The orcharding season covers the entire year, for there is 
scarcely a week that the trees or the crop cannot be with profit 
looked after. Just now it is the time of the apple harvest. The 
earlier varieties, the Maiden’s Blush, which tastes as good as its 
name, the Wealthy and the Rambo, come in August. Later comes 
the winter apples, the juicy Jonathan and the Ben Davis, best seller 
of all, but aptly compared to sunshine and sawdust. The packing 
season lasts in Missouri from September 15 to November 1. Prob- 
ably 200,000 laborers, in all occupations, are concerned in the 
growing and harvesting of the Missouri apple crop. It is an at- 
tractive business, far out of proportion to the commercial value. 
Everybody wants to own an orchard. 

The cultivation of the apple, as its consumption, helps to physi- 
cal health. The apple promotes digestion. Napoleon lost the bat- 
tle of Leipsig because he had a stomach-ache—not from eating 
green apples, either. The gastric juice plays larger part in the 
destinies of empires than the Krag-Jorgensen rifle. It was Hip- 
pocrates who said that all men were created with equal capacity, 
but it was that which they ate that made their mental differences. 
If this be true, one familiar with Missouri orchards would recom- 
mend the feeding to all men of at least two varieties of apples 
daily. He would prescribe the Jonathan to give the juice of human 
kindness, and with it the Ben Davis to make him keep well in any 
climate and to present a good appearance after being out all night. 

There has never been an apple trust. Combinations have af- 
fected the buying and selling of many products, but the apple is not 
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among the number. There has been no trust formed among men 
who buy apples, and the sellers are too widely scattered and have 
too many conflicting interests to combine. Here and there have 
been organized county and district associations, which have been 
helpful in the sale of apples more along lines of information than 
any other. Horticultural education has stimulated apple growing. 
The Missouri Horticultural Society has had a long and honorable 
career of usefulness. The Missouri Agricultural College has a 
well-manned and well-equipped chair of horticulture. The Mis- 
souri Botanical Garden at St. Louis, better known as Shaw’s Gar- 
den, has given impetus to scientific research. The Fruit Experi- 
ment Station at Mountain Grove, though young in years, is doing 
good work. 


DRAWBACKS OF THE BUSINESS. 


Apple growing in Missouri has its drawbacks. There are 
borers and bitter rot, and rabbits and scab and insects that injure 
the trees. Science is doing much, however, by suggestion of spray- 
ing and other care, to make the drawbacks of less consequence. 
It requires intelligence, love and patience to grow apples. This is 
the opinion of every careful student of orcharding. Intelligence, 
of course, for the old way of planting a tree, leaving it alone, and 
returning years afterward to pick a crop, is long out of date. Love 
certainly, because he who loves his calling makes a larger success 
than he who merely is engaged in it to make a living. Patience, as- 
suredly, because it takes waiting years between the planting of the 
trees and the gathering of the harvest. Wheat and corn and oats 
are matters of a single season, but the growing of the apple requires 
five years at the least, and sometimes other years added to the 
first five. Possibly this last requirement of patience, added to the 
necessary investment of capital, makes less liable the danger of 
overproduction of Missouri apples. 

Missouri land for apple growing can be bought at various 
prices, some less valuable, away from market and undeveloped 
as low as $10 per acre, some highly developed, close to market and 
with the best surroundings, will sell as high as $100 per acre. Both 
prices, of course, are for the land before the trees have been 
planted. Thirty to forty dollars an acre is not an uncommon price 
for Missouri land suitable for orcharding. It costs 10 cents to 15 
cents a tree to purchase and set out the apple trees. Then follows 
care and cultivation—and the waiting time. A well-set orchard 
in good bearing condition and with excellent transportation facili- 
ties has sold for $200 and upward an acre. 
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THE FOUR CLASSES OF APPLES. 


Apples grown in Missouri are usually divided into four classes. 
There is the fancy pack, which consists of specially selected, hand- 
picked and hand-packed apples, often daintily done up in tissue 
paper like the finest oranges. These sell at fancy prices, and are 
the ones which are sold at the best cafes, which are shipped abroad 
and which are placed upon plates in the premium pomological ex- 
hibit that Missouri makes at the expositions. The No. 1 apple is the 
prime favorite. It is the “pack” from the best apples in the or- 
chard. The second best are No. 2. The “orchard-run” are the 
apples taken as they come, some better and some worse. 

The most successful apple in Missouri is the Ben Davis. Other 
varieties grown successfully are: Early—yYellow Transparent, 
Early Harvest, Red June, Benoni, Early Pennock, Duchess Lawver ; 
fall—M aiden Blush, Wealthy, Jefferies, Grimes Golden, Jonathan, 
Roman Beauty; winter—Gano, Winesap, York, Black Twig, In- 
gram, White Winter Pippin and Huntsman. 

Among the largest apple growers are J. G. McNair, G. L. Ses- 
sens and W. H. Markham of Howell county, Olden Fruit Company 
of Olden, Lewis Erb of Cedar Gap, Dr. Lane of Mountain Grove, A. 
T. Nelson of Lebanon, W. T. Flournoy of Marionville, J. B. Speak- 
man of Neosho, Ozark Orchard Company, L. A. Goodman, Darby 
Fruit Company, J. J. Bayless of Lee’s Summit, T. H. Todd of New 
Franklin, S. Y. Thornton of Cooper county, W. D. Maxwell, J. Tur- 
ner and A. D. McIndo of St. Joseph, D. A. Robnett of Boone county 
and Murray Bros. of Oregon. 

The largest nursery in the world, located at Louisiana, in Pike 
county, Mo., is owned by Stark Brothers, familiar and honored 
names among Missouri apple growers. Other large nurseries are 
located in the State. It is a surprise to those not familiar with 
Missouri horticultural conditions to learn of its prominence as a 
nursery State. More varieties of apples have originated in Mis- 
souri than in any other State. 


VARIOUS KINDS OF TREES. 


As showing the general distribution of apple trees in the State, 
Secretary Goodman has. prepared, from original sources, a table 
showing the number of apple trees, expressed in thousands, in each 
of the counties of the State: 

Atchison, 243; Nodaway, 305; Worth, 98; Harrison, 194; Mer- 
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cer, 266; Putnam, 154; Schuyler, 68; Scotland, 98; Clark, 80; Holt, 
376; Andrew, 423; Gentry, 206; Daviess, 206; Grundy, 174; Sulli- 
van, 155; Adair, 132; Knox, 92; Lewis, 65; DeKalb, 128; Buchanan, 
393; Clinton, 132; Caldwell, 110; Livingston, 363; Linn, 224; Ma- 
con, 337; Shelby, 88; Marion, 75; Platte, 363; Clay, 167; Carroll, 
281; Chariton, 257; Randolph, 111; Monroe, 128; Ralls, 142; How- 
ard, 157; Boone, 221; Audrain, 82; Pike, 262; Callaway, 183 ; Mont- 
gomery, 85; Lincoln, 123; Waren, 96; St. Charles, 149; Jackson, 
442: Lafayette, 351; Saline, 259; Cooper, 186; Cass, 156; Johnson, 
210; Pettis, 206; Morgan, 71; Moniteau, 120; Cole, 80; Gasconade, 
101; Franklin, 210; St. Louis, 813; Jefferson, 195; Osage, 80; Bates, 
221; Henry, 134; Benton, 82; Camden, 144; Miller, 120; Maries, 74; 
Crawford, 383; Washington, 94; St. Francois, 98; Ste. Genevieve, 
70; Vernon, 414; St. Clair, 143; Hickory, 89; Pulaski, 188; Phelps, 
135; Barton, 233; Cedar, 193; Polk, 280; Dallas, 171; Laclede, 319; 
Jasper, 312; Dade, 199; Greene, 570; Webster, 604; Wright, 478; 
Texas, 521; Dent, 337; Reynolds, 76; Iron, 48; Madison, 61; Bol- 
linger, 142; Cape Girardeau, 136; Perry, 97; Shannon, 147; New- 
ton, 368; Lawrence, 237; Christian, 216; Douglas, 312; Howell, 
849; Carter, 57; Wayne, 120; Scott, 28; Stoddard, 80; Mississippi, 
20; McDonald, 318; Barry, 406; Stone, 83; Taney, 54; Ozark, 77; 
Oregon, 194; Ripley, 81; Butler, 89; Dunklin, 50; New Madrid, 17; 
Pemiscot, 16. 

Forty dollars an acre every year for twenty years is the aver- 
age of a Holt county orchard. Two hundred dollars an acre is the 
return of a McDonald county orchard. From one tree in a single 
year have come 110 bushels of apples. The largest wild crab apple 
in the world is in Missouri, 9 feet in circumference, J. O. Allison of 
Ralls county has grown apples weighing 30 ounces and measuring 
1814, inches. There is an apple tree in Missouri 90 years old, 1014 
feet in circumference, still bearing fruit. The largest apple or- 
chard in the world is in Missouri. 

This year’s bumper apple crop will likely stimulate apple plan- 
tation. In the last fifteen years the number of apple trees has 
grown 300 per cent. What then was the pastime of the few has 
now become the business of the many. 


APPLE GROWER AS A CITIZEN. 


The Missouri apple grower is among the Sate’s best citizens, 
He could not grow apples successfully and be otherwise. The cul- 
tivation of the apple takes into the out-of-doors, and he who works 
with intelligence in the orchard must learn to reverence the Gol 
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of the open air. Men raise corn and wheat and hogs because they 
have to do so, but no man grows apples successfully who does not 
love the calling. Happy the man who early fits the occupation of 
his hands to the desires of his heart. If his hands do that his heart 
does not approve, then every year is slow moving, melancholy pur- 
gatory. But if his hands do that his heart commends, though the sky 
be drear sometimes and gray with gloom, each day to him will be 
filled with dimpled sunshine. There will be orchardists in heaven. 
For are there not twelve manner of trees in heaven, each yielding 
its fruit in its season? 

The growing of the good apple is like unto the growing of 
the good man. It takes to bring the apple in Missouri to its best 
estate, sunshine, a favoring soil, some rain, good air and a northern 
slope. So with man. He needs the sunshine of his neighbors’ 
smile, a favoring habitat, the dew of human sympathy, the envelop- 
ing atmosphere of love and a northern slope is free from the ener- 
vating influence of the south wind, is rough and somewhat bleak. 
Great men are not cradled in king’s houses. They need the buffet- 
ings of the north wind to make them bravely vigorous. 

Each step in the apple’s growth is a lesson unto spiritual know- 
ledge. Watch the growing. An engineer lifts by the tiny pipes 
and carries over boughs as bridges the sap. A chemist mixes the 
materials in hidden laboratory. An artist paints the blossoms pink 
and white as your sweetheart’s cheek—and lo, the apple. And 
these three, engineer, chemist and artist, are one God. 

The apple speaks a spiritual language to him who will but lift 
his eyes and hear and read. The stiff stem stands for righteous- 
ness. But the apple is more than stem, as any good man’s life is 
more than righteousness. It takes the stem to grow the apple— 
yes. So it takes righteousness to grow character. But that is not 
the end. See the bloom upon the stem. Thus love blooms upon 
the stem of righteousness in human life. But the apple is more 
than bloom, as character is more than love, beautiful as the blossom 
ever is. Beyond the bloom is the fruitage—it comes with the 
obscuring of the stem, but depending upon it; with the effacement 
of the blossom, but resulting from it—thus the apple, and it bends 
downward to man’s use. So with man’s life. First, the stiff stem 
of righteousness, then the blossom of love, and then, springing 
therefrom, the fair fruit of service. Does not the apple teach this 
gracious lesson with its stem and bloom and fruit? Righteousness. 
fove and—highest honor of human kind—service. 

Who shall say that the Missourian is not an ideal citizen who 
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has learned the lesson which the alphabet of the apple teaches, who 
sees that the chief end of life is not business, and who builds the 
home, surrounds it with flowers, fills it with friends, consecrates it 
unto service and makes a new garden of Eden in Missouri, paradise 
lost by the old-time fruit, paradise regained by modern orcharding. 
A cozy wee home and a canty wee fire, 
A bonny wee wife to praise and admire; 


And two or three barnies to sit on my knee 
And ery mama to her and dada to me. 


WALTER WILLIAMS. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 6, 9 A. M. 


Call to order. 

Prayer—Rev. W. H. Winton. 

Report of Secretary. 

Report of Treasurer. 

Election of Officers. 

Report of Committee on Constitution. 


Boonville, Mo., September 28, 1906. 


Mr. L. A. Goodman, Secretary of the State Horticultural Society. 
Kansas City, Mo.: 


Dear Sir—Mr. Theodore Todd of Howard county suggested to 
me the other day the probability of your holding your State meet in 
our city some time in December. Our board has taken the matter up, 
and, as a first act of courtesy to the local horticultural organization 
here, referred the matter to them. Mr. C. C. Bell is the secretary and 
Col. John Cosgrove the president of this society. For some reason 
it seems they have neglected writing to you, but this may be on ac- 
count of the absence a portion of the time of Mr. C. C. Bell. 

However, I am authorized by the Commercial Club of our city 
to courteously invite you to hold your meeting here in December, 
and to assure you that the same will afford us pleasure, and we 
will do all in our power to make your meeting a success. I do not 
think there is any doubt but what the local society here will take 
hold of the matter and co-operate with you, and will doubtless get 
in early communication with you. 

Yours very truly, 
W. F. JOHNSON, President. 
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Boonville, Mo., October 5, 1906. 


L. A. Goodman, Esq., Secretary State Horticultural Association, 
Kansas City, Mo.: 


Dear Sir—I am authorized by the Central Missouri Horticul- 
tural Association to extend to the State Horticultural Association 
a most cordial invitation to hold its mid-winter meeting in our city. 

Very respectfully, 
SAMUEL W. RAVENEL, Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 


Kansas City, Mo., December 1, 1906. 


The year 1906 will long be remembered by all fruit growers of 
our State and in all Missouri Valley. Prospects in the spring were 
never better until the spring frosts killed most of the apple and 
peach bloom in the low land. Even after this mishap the prospect 
was still good, and the dry weather following the blooming period, 
left little to be desired in the way of setting fruit and in the scar- 
city of insects. All during the summer the conditions were favor- 
able to the growing crop. But, alas! for the grower, there is no 
certainty of results until the grower gets the money in his pockets. 
In July rains began and continued for nearly two months. During 
August there were but seven days without rain. Just at the time 
we expected dry and favorable weather the rains were so continuous 
and the weather so warm and sultry that the black rot began on 
the peaches and the bitter rot on apple until one-third to one-half 
of the crop was injured. During the Elberta season we had rain 
every day, and thousands of bushels rotted on the ground and on 
the trees, while the fruit gathered did not carry well to its destina- 
tion, even in refrigerator cars. We lost in our own orchards enough 
peaches to pay for gathering and packing the whole crop. 

The apple crop turned out as well as we expected in quantity, 
but not in quality. Twice as many went to the evaporators or 
cider mills as we expected in the beginning. Bitter rot played 
havoe in many orchards. Rust and mildew destroyed their thou- 
sands. Smoky fungus and other diseases caused thousands more of 
barrels to be so badly blotched that they would not make anything 
but No. 2. Our estimate of 60 per cent. for a crop turned out to 
be correct, in spite of the attempt of the buyers to make it more 
than a 100 per cent., or 200 per cent., even. 
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The whole of our country seemed to be paralyzed about buying 
the apples, and buyers simply refused to purchase at any price 
- whatever. Growers were always ready to meet the buyers at any 
living price, but the latter seemed to be frightened out of their wits, 
and would not give 30 cents, nor 25 cents, nor 20 cents, nor 15 cents 
even, and so hundreds of thousands of barrels of apples rotted on 
the ground or were never gathered. Evaporators used all they could 
at 5 cents, 6 cents 8 cents or 10 cents per bushel, but they could take 
care of only a small part of the waste, and some, even these, were 
afraid to run for fear they could not sell their products, and so 
closed down, scared out. No such time was ever known in our 
history; every one afraid to pack, to store, to buy, to evaporate or 
to make cider or vinegar even, and, “shame on us all,” the fruit 
went to waste by the millions of bushels. To those who did take 
care of their crop and put it into storage will come a reasonable re- 
ward for their labor; if they keep their heads. 

It is a good principle to adopt in all our growing to take care 
of and save the crops when we have them, for prices will always 
justify, sooner or later; it has been so on all the apple crops we 
have ever had. Years ago we had corn worth 10 cents at gathering 
time and in less than one year it was worth 50 cents. The same 
with apples, 20 cents per bushel at the harvest and $1.00 per bushel 
pefore spring. 

Our apple crop, in spite of its “wonderful surplus,” as given 
out by the buyers, is now being marketed, or, rather, sold, on the 
markets at just as high prices as any year in the last 15 years, with 
one exception—that of 1901—and the number of barrels packed has 
dropped from the huge estimate in September of 69,000,000 to that 
of 36,000,000 barrels, and with the exception of last year’s crop, 
lower than any of the three years preceding, which was 43,000,000 
to 46,000,00 bushels, and prices are better in the east and the far 
west also than ever before, except for the one exception mentioned. 

This seems to have been one year when the buyers have had 
their own way in the destruction of our apple crop in the middle 
west; and we have been the losers. There is no doubt but from 
the great demand for fruits this year, we shall see prices go as high 
as last year before spring. We can only reiterate here what we 
have said: It always is best for every producer to be ready to take 
care of his crop when ready for market, and not depend upon the 
speculator. 

Our Society work has continued lively, but never before have 
we been at such a loss as to “How to help the grower.” Everyone 
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wanted to sell, and many did not even want to pick their apples, 
much less furnish barrels and pack them, and we could not furnish 
the buyers; while the advice given to secure barrels and pack all 
your fancy fruit and evaporate the rest was lost on the autumn 
winds. No buyers, no buyers, no buyers was the only cry, and try 
and care for them yourself was our open advice. 

The bitter rot question has been settled by the decision that it 
can be controlled if taken in time and sprayed thoroughly three 
times with the liquid process. I have known of no one who has 
had as good results with the dust process as has Prof. Wm. Scott 
with the liquid. It is much to be regretted that no complete test 
was made with the proper materials, properly mixed and dusted. 
Spraying on a commercial basis is not fully settled yet by any 
means. 

The care of the Orchard has been and is now a burning ques- 
tion. Cultivation, cover crops, plowing, mulching or a grass mulch 
are the points now being threshed over and over again in the Gov- 
ernment Department report and by Prof. Green of Ohio Station. 
It would be well for us to look closely into these reports, for they 
have gone further into the question than has ever been done before, 
and there are some things we can learn from these reports which we 
never knew before. For instance, the belief that we have always 
held that the roots come so close to the top of the ground that dry 
weather or plowing injures the trees, because other roots do not go 
down so deeply, is proven to be untrue. There are just as many 
deep roots as in the cultivated field and many times more feeding 
surface roots. Mulching about the trees and a grass mulch be- 
tween the trees is surely worth our while testing. Cover crops to 
increase the hardiness of trees has been proven for the north, and 
we should use it in a somewhat modified form. And as for us in Mis- 
souri, the mulch and grass mulch would be our best solution, would 
it not? for a cover crop. Winter plowing for South Missouri is 
still the best plan to follow, turning under all the weeds and grass 
we can. 

In spite of all our troubles, we congratulate ourselves that we 
have not been injured like they have in Michigan, or New York, or 
Colorado, or New Mexico, where they not only lost their crop of 
late peaches and grapes and most of their winter apples by the 
freeze of October 10, but they have also, in Michigan, lost many 
thousands of their orchards and vineyards. 

One great work of the Society is to keep in touch with all the 
members and the thousands of correspondents who receive our 
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reports and answer our queries, the same as do our members. To 
reach them requires 1,500 or 2,000 circulars or programs each time 
we send out such, and of reports the number is twice this. Again, 
to let those know who are not members or corespondents, we take 
care that county newspapers in every county in our State get all 
our circulars, reports and State report of the Society, so that we 
present all our matters before the people in a systematic and 
prominent way through 600 of our county papers. 

We have never thought that what knowledge or information or 
special facts which come to the attention of the Society shall 
be reserved for members only, but that every man of the State inter- 
ested shall get just as much out of the Society as any member, if he 
only wants it and asks for it. All this information is free for all if 
you will just take and use it. Like the air we breathe, we have all 
we use and no more. The State furnishes the money for the bene- 
fit of all interested in our State or wanting the information alike. 
If he is a member or not, makes no difference as to his right to the 
best the Society has to offer or possesses. 

The only fact of membership that is beyond reach of the non- 
member is the social fellowship which one gets from meeting and 
knowing and loving one another as friends and co-workers. There 
is a sort of enthusiasm which members get by association with 
each other and with prominent speakers that those not members 
fail to get or appreciate. Membership has to do with the official 
organization of the Society, and its management and its responsi- 
bility to the State. It has never been the aim of this Society, by 
offering premiums of $1.00 or $2.00 for membership, either in 
books or magazines, or nursery stock, seeds, flowers or plants, al- 
though we have been solicited to do so over and over again by pub- 
lishers, seedsmen and nurserymen. We believe, and have always 
held, that the interests of the State and the benefits derived from 
the reports and circulars of information and the enthusiasm and 
instruction which we obtain from meeting with each other were 
enough incentives for membership in this Society, and should in- 
duce thousands to become members. 

The faithful work of many of our old members for the past 
20 and 30 years gives the best evidence of work well done, and re- 
sults have fully justified this position, for there has been nothing 
doing in all this land, in a horticultural way, but we have had 
some part in its success. 

The officers of some states are elected by the life members 
only. The Secretary cf some of the states is elected by the Execu- 
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tive Committee, the same as is dcne by State Boards of Agriculture. 

Other states allow no one to vote for the officers that take part 
in the management of the affairs, until they have been members 
at least one year, while still others demand membership for two 
or three years. 

Some states go so far as to make every man and woman in 
the State who sends in his or her name a member of the Society. 
This is one extreme, and not the correct one. Some states give 
magazines or horticultural papers to the full value of member- 
ship for any new member or renewal. Some states give nursery 
stock to double the cost of membership to all who pay or renew 
membership. Some states make all members of all local societies 
members of the state society. 

But I believe our plan is the best one, to have all who are 
interested enough in our work to pay their membership fee made 
members, and all the local societies or others who answer our let- 
ters, made correspondents, with all the privileges and advantages 
of members, except voting. Should we adopt the plan of some 
other state societies, we should have 3,000 members on our list, 
a greater number than any other state society known. As it is, 
we can safely say we have the largest number of enthusiastic, 
interested fruit growers of any state in the Union, save, perhaps, 
California. 

The committee appointed by our President to suggest a basis 
of settlement for our orchard trees, when burned by the railroads, 
is a step in a practical way for adjusting many of our troubles 
of that kind. There has always been a great difference between 
the railroads and the orchardist, which difference should be ad- 
justed in a friendly way. I suppose I have had to settle more fire 
losses in my own orchards than any other man in the State, and 
I have never found it necessary to go to law about it. Not that 
I have received all I thought the orchards justly worth, oftentimes 
less than one-half, but that it was much better to settle in a friendly 
way all such difficulties, if possible to do so. 

Some fakes and impositions—Some seedless apples are now 
being sold over the land for $2.00 each, and every sort of sales- 
man is being used. We should take the same position in regard 
to this imposition that we do in others, and condemn this work 
in our horticultural field. This apple is no value, only as a curios- 
ity, and we should warn our people against these salesmen. Other 
impositions are made where some nurserymen sell old fruits under 
new names at exorbitant prices. Either one is a deceit and a snare, 
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and should, wherever known, be condemned relentlessly. Too 
much of this swindling is going on continuously all over this land, 
in out-of-the-way places and among the uninformed, taking their 
money without giving legitimate return, and we can only warn and 
condemn where found. If men would only go to their home nur- 
sery they would save themselves many dollars. 

The American Pomological Society and the Jamestown Expo- 
sition are matters of interest and import, and our Society should 
take its part, as it has always done, in both these important events. 
There has been no time in all our history that we have not had a 
man to stand before us for good in all these gatherings during 
the last fifty years, and while some drop out of the active work, 
others take their places and push to completion the plans so long 
and well outlined. The American Pomological Society has been 
the beacon-bearer to light us into new fields; it has been the su- 
preme court to settle and establish every word and work in all 
these years, and it has done this so impartially that we have found 
no one, except those who were attempting impositions of some kind 
or other, who have gainsaid their verdicts in any instance. 

This great gathering will be held some time next year, prob- 
ably at Jamestown, and we are expecting to have it not one of the 
best, but the best and greatest meeting this grand old Society has 
ever held. We shall be there, of course, with our fruits and our 
men, to again add to the laurels we have won so many years. It 
pays to meet with these men, to know them, and know them well. 
It makes you work better. 

Our Society has been doing such good work all these years 
that we have been known all over the world as leaders in western 
horticulture. You can glory in this as do your officers, and, for 
your edification, I submit only one of many letters received in 
commendation from different parts of the world: 


Des Moines, Iowa, November 24, 1906. 


“T appreciate the honor of your kind remembrance of me in 
sending me the program, and though it will hardly be possible for 
me to attend your meeting in person, yet I assure you that I will 
be there in heart and spirit. After a thorough and careful exami- 
nation of the program, I find that you only remain to represent the 
pioneers on whose shoulders was carried the weight and burden 
of what is now one of the best State Horticulture Societies in the 
world. Though no doubt you, with your united force, are as zeal- 
ous now as in the days of yore, yet give honor to the old veterans 
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who out of nothing built, fostered and maintained this great insti- 
tution into the condition that now is acknowledged by the world to 
be a standard of honor and authority, not only in horticultural 
progress, but, through the power of this association, almost every 
phase of the farm industry has realized the blessings of advance- 
ment. While it is sad in our memory to see that our old friends, 
who in the near past were ever present at these meetings, are now 
absent, yet I cannot refrain from mentioning here Col. J. C. Evans, 
W. G. Gano, Hon. N. F. Murray, A. Nelson and Judge Miller, with 
Gov. Colman and Mrs. Dugan ever forming the blaze of enthus- 
iasm with ardent zealousness. And it is yet pleasant to compre- 
hend and realize the fact that there are many others whose souls 
have taken on the zeal that the others, through infirmities of old 
age, had to lay aside. May the good work progress in the future 
as in the past. My best wishes for you and the meeting. I am, 
“Yours truly, 
“S. H. LINTON.” 


SAVING NIAGARA. 


During the last year or more you have noticed in all our 
papers the work of the American Civic Association for the pres- 
ervation of Niagara. This Society took action last winter, and 
many of our members have been doing their part in protesting 
against its destruction. The last effort is now to prevent the im- 
portation of electric power from Canada, and thousands of peo- 
ple have been sending in special requests to Secretary Taft not to 
allow the same. A considerable expense has been entailed in this 
work, and we should kave part in the bearing of this burden. 

In conclusion, we have been at work in this horticultural mat- 
ter these many years, not so much for our own benefit, but for the 
good of our State and the extension of its horticultural interests. 
We enjoy the work because it has been our life work and because 
of the friends we have made in this work. It has been one of pleas- 
ure and profit because of the real friends we have found all over 
this State, and that has been the best part, the higher part of this 
life work, and we are happy in the unity of action which has al- 
ways been the guiding power of our Society all these 25 years of 
working together. 

We are happy with you and proud for you that this work, be- 
ing a labor of love and a love of labor, has been so glorious and 
successful, and if the same kind of unity can be preserved for the 
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future as in the past, this Society will continue to be a beacon light 
to many a fruit grower and many a horticultural society. 

There have been instances, it is true, where some of our mem- 
bers have attended for a day or for a session or for a year, but for 
no other purpose than to father their own selfish matters; there 
have been a few instances where this same class of people have 
attempted to do everything but to help advance the interests of 
the Society, who have never at any time nor under any conditions 
helped the great work of the Society in spreading information, in 
making displays, in the routine meetings, or in any other way pro- 
mote the work so necessary to be done. 

If they attend it only for some special purpose, and if they 
cannot secure that, then they have no use for the Society. But, 
thanks to the honest, faithful workers of our Society, we have gone 
right along in these efforts, and success still continues ours. 

L. A. GOODMAN. 


REPORT OF TREASURER A. T. NELSON, LEBANON, MO. 


1906. RECEIPTS. 
eettmn: Estiaticesom Nang. 25). 2272056 6 40s bn 8 a Neeeie? 2 $181 17 
June 30, Received from State Treasurer............. 958 52 
Membership, by A. T. Nelson.............. 20 00 
Membership, by L. A. Goodman............ 33 00 
Sept. 30, Received from State Treasurer............. 782 36 
Dec. Received from State Treasurer............. 449 59 
Membership, by A. T. Nelson............... 41 00 
Membership, by L. A. Goodman............. 33 00 
MGB CCEUS <0) 5 Saree Aes ais 6. sik eae $2,498 64 
Petal ISDUTSEIMECINS, 2 vcs Sood 4's CUE a 1,880 40 
eg te ee EON ANI 9) ocr cs hae a Ne a Kore hae ders $618 24 


There is on hand in the Mississippi Valley Trust Co. at St. 
Louis, December 1, 1906, $988.35. 


H—18 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 


June 14, Hotel expenses, officers and dele- 


gates, summer meeting......... $60 50 
Premiums, $41.25; express, 75c; pen- 
CUSMELCS SRO OM kere ee 44 35 
Railroad expenses, officers and dele- 
PGES PUL Mick s Wants eT tAN Gn ear Te 60 15 
Mrs. A. Z. Moore, stenographer.... 15 00 
WarrantiNOsG2al va tieste.a niente cranes 
July 10, Expense L. A. Goodman, summer 
ENCE LANG 7 Vere Ae soc: Leena ae seats S1t 20 
Telegram, 63c; telephone, 45c...... 1 08 
Express, $14.69; paper, $1.00...... 15 69 
palary Secretary for June. ......4) 66 66 
Salary Assistant Secretary for June 30 00 
WarrantNot 622.2 .a. etele eesiene eee ae 
July 10, American Surety Co., Treasurer’s 
| SLOSCKG Ryo, ARH Satara Mart ah UY Sel $10 00 
Hugh Stephens Printing Co., reprints 10 50 
W. T. Flournoy, expense June meet- 
1 aa kane Sener de ea Ae Zsa aug ib Ned 29°90 
Warrant INiOwGZat. te ee eerie iene 
July 23, Hugh Stephens Printing Co., reprints $40 00 
Mrs. Ellen Muir, balance on account 30 00 
Warrant No) GZ eo ue ee ene gee ae 
July 23, Express, 90c; postoffice bill, $25.00.. $25 90 
Salary, Secretary, for. July 4.4. Galen 66 66 
Salary Assistant Secretary for July 30 00 


Warrant INO G2500 4 5 cs eee ee ee 


$180 00 


$130 63 


$50 00 


$70 00 


$122.56 


ee 
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Aug. 24, Salary Secretary for August....... $66 66 
. Salary Assistant Secretary for Au- 

(aU hs Ope ct Ni atte ete fo MY At aan a 30 00 

Express and telephone ............ 2 20 


Expenses L. A. Goodman, Executive 
Committee, St. Louis and Leb- 


OTE eA ch aahstatien seule, ore eyes Zhuo 
WiaErantNOs G26 2) oe. aa08 obits eterentodls $126 11 
Sept. 5, Expenses C. H. Dutcher, to Saverton.. 
and) Kirksville, April: 13,0 e922... $15 30 
August 13, Executive Committee, St. 
TROLLS Site te es RR OL eFC ob 26 35 


August 22, to Miss. Valley meeting. . PAKS 
September 5, Executive Committee, 
Wansag City hls. hu havironted 3 85 


WALEEAne UNG. WOAte iin cea teoolaecee ee choot $57 65 


Sept. 5, Expense T. H. Todd, August 13, Ex- 
ecutive Committee, St. Louis... $11 75 

September 5, Executive Committee, 
Kansasi@ tive dtis cp ot ee actoe 10 70 


Wieieranin On b28e. (Accs tohrk dtc ee $22 45 


Sept. 5, Expenses A. T. Nelson, August 13, 
Executive Committee, St. Louis 17 65 


~ 


September 5, Executive Committee, 


Kansas iOi Visser so. sae Bae 17 00 
WarrantiNo: G29 n6 sa) oo ae arty eae ee $34 65 
Sept. 26, Whitehead & Hoag, 1,000 badges.... AD oo 
Warrants NOx 630i itsicigt bial Pe ae ta $45 35 
Sept..28, Postomice bile 15s 32 i 0 sh ye 4 9 $25 00 
Salary Secretary for September.... 66 66 
Salary Assistant Secretary for Sep- 
17.20 801.92) our 4 ry hcg eReader AR 30 00 
Felephonesesy ee ties ox ey ee 90 


Warrant J) Aa SS CORR A $122 56 
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Nov. 26, 


Dec. 15, 


Dec. 19, 


Dec. 19, 
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Scotford Printing Co., 600 post cards $7 50 
American Civic Association, mem- 

bership’ 2 eiussr.'. tole oe Ue tee ee 2 00 
Bryant & Douglas, pens, pencils, ink 2 Lo 
Posteface bill 23.3 eee ee eee 25 00 
EXXpress and dtayavwue sen. tee ee 1 35 
Salary Secretary for October...... 66 66 
Salary Assistant Secretary for Octo- 

ber yy evokes bere eee ee Fe 30 00 

Warrant NO G32. see ©, ost obit deere 
Country Life and Garden Magazine $5 00 
Postotice br Stee eae cha ne eee 15 00 
Secotford Printing Co., 2,500 pro- 

OTAMS Foes ce te Sirens oa ees 15 50 
Eruit trade Journals... eae ee 1 00 
Salary Secretary for November..... 66 66 
Salary Assistant Secretary for No- 

VOMDOL 2h .6  dacveveitece Mcrae 30 00 

Warrant: No. 633%. aos orciee.< eo eee 
Wm. R. Lazenby, Boonville and re- 

PUTS 2) oe 45 aie cease reales $36 16 
H. P. Gould, Washington to Boonville 66 91 

WarrantaNo: 63452445 ai teense 
Premiums on fruit, Boonville...... $111.95 
Expenses and pay, Mrs. A. Z. Moore, 

LOL PeMOrLIMe*. Civ. ehee sce eek 25 00 
Scotford, S. & 8. Co., 6,000 envelopes 8 50 

Warrant JNo.(6351.0.5 5. eat te 
Express bills at Boonville meeting.. $13 51 
Tablets; : pencils; sebes ieee ee 3 380 
Hotel bill, officers and delegates..... 69 00 
W. T. Flournoy, expenses.......... 11 80 
iD vkl.\ Todd. jexmensest.o2 casei ices 3 00 
ALT: Nelson, expenses cick sisi 27 18 

Warrant No. 636.o0 so ne weer oe 


$134 66 


$133 16 


$103 07 


$145 75 


$128 39 


o- 
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Dec. 19, L. A. Goodman, Boonville and return $17 50 
L. A. Goodman, Jefferson City and 


PUM le espa b < htverstatondeed ot piers 10 05 

Telephone and telegrams .......... h85 

Express on fruit in storage........ 6 90 

Salary Secretary for December..... 66 66 

Salary Assistant Secretary for De- 

COMIDER oct Sats at. yee oes Bee ee 30 00 
Wrartattwin@. Gal “ath edit aavte-dabee oe $133 06 


Dec. 27, Expenses Mrs. G. E. Dugan, Boon- 
SValherret Paya Ra esd oo ale $3 30 
Expenses C. H. Dutcher, Boonville. . 11 65 
Expenses H. W. Collingwood, New 


York to: Boonville > 2.2.25 S55: 75 00 

W. W. Williams, legal opinion..... 50 00 
Warranted Gas 38 7.7.8. ao wate ae $139 95 
otal dishursements: fetes lt oiiwhib us. abe tie BN fo he $1,880 40 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. 


December 6, 1906. 

We, your Committee on Finance, would report that we have 
examined the report of the Treasurer of the Missouri State Horti- 
cultural Society, and all bills and vouchers accompanying the same, 
and find them to be correct. 

T. C. WILSON, 
J. P. SINNOCK, 
L. R. KATHERMAN. 
_ The expense account since December 6, has been approved by 
the Executive Committee. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


Dr. Whitten nominated Mr. C. H. Dutcher for President. 
There were several approvals, and, there being no other nomina- 
tions, Mr. Bell made the motion, and it was seconded, that the 
rules be suspended and the Secretary authorized to cast the ballot 
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for Mr. Dutcher for President. The ballot was read and the 
President declared elected. 

Mr. Kingsbury nominated Mr. T. H. Todd for First Vice- 
President. Mr. Tippin moved that the rules be suspended and the 
Secretary instructed to cast the vote for Mr. Todd, who was there- 
upon declared elected to the office of First Vice-President. 

Mr. W. D. Maxwell was nominated by Mr. Flournoy for the 
office of Second Vice-President. There being no further nomina- 
tions, Mr. Nelson made the motion that the rules be suspended and 
the Secretary cast the ballot for Mr. Maxwell. This done, the 
President declared Mr. Maxwell elected Second Vice-President. 

In a speech declaring himself unwilling to accept further term 
of the office of Secretary, Mr. Goodman nominated Mr. G. T. Tip- 
pin for this position. Mr. L. C. Wilson, on behalf of Northwest 
Missouri, nominated J. M. Irvine for Secretary. Ballot was taken 
on the two names, resulting in the count of 43 for Mr. Tippin, 10 
for Mr. Irvine. The President, therefore, declared Mr. Tippin 
elected to the office of Secretary. 

Mr. Gano nominated Mr. A. T. Nelson for re-election as 
Treasurer. No other names were presented, and Prof. Irish 
moved that the rules be suspended and the Secretary authorized 
to cast the vote for Mr. Nelson. The motion was carried and Mr. 
Nelson declared elected. 

The officers elected to take their places the first of June, 1907, 
are President, C. H. Dutcher, Warrensburg; First Vice-President, 
T. H. Todd, New Franklin; Second Vice-President, W. D. Maxwell, 
St. Joseph; Secretary, G. T. Tippin, Nichols; Treasurer, A. T. 
Nelson, Lebanon. 

Mr. Tippin, in a short speech, stated that he was unable to ex- 
press his thanks for the compliment and honor conferred upon 
him by electing him to the office of Secretary of the Society. He 
felt that he was not able to measure up to the stature of his prede- 
cessor, but that if, after a quarter of a century’s service, it seemed 
opportune for the mantle to fall from those shoulders onto his own, 
he deemed it an honor, and assured his fellow members that fail- 
ure in the work would be because of inability, and not because of 
remissness in striving. If the unanimity of spirit and fairness of 
co-operation continued as heretofore, he believed that the new offi- 
cers would succeed in carrying on the work of the Society in its 
full usefulness and honor. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON REVISION OF CONSTITUTION. 


The report of the Committee was read by Mr. H. B. McAfee, 
Chairman, with suggested changes and additions. 

Mr. Campbell made the motion, which was seconded and car- 
ried, that the Constitution be adopted seriatim. 

On the suggestion of Mr. Bell, the word “one,” before year in 
Section 2, was accepted. 

On motion of Mr. Irvine, the following amendment to Section 
3 was adopted: That, “The Secretary shall compile this voting 
list from the names on his books at the adjournment of the annual 
meeting, and this list shall be furnished to any member of the So- 
ciety, upon application, and shall be published in the annual re- 
port of the Society. 

Mr. L. C. Wilson moved that the office of Secretary be limited 
to four years. After discussion, the motion was put to vote and 
lost. 

On motion of Mr. T. C. Wilson, the Constitution, as read and 
amended, was adopted. 

Motion was made by Mr. Irvine to abolish the position of As- 
sistant Secretary. The substitute by Mr. T. C. Wilson, to leave the 
matter in the hands of the Executive Committee, was carried by a 
vote of 44 to 5. 

The Constitution, as revised and adopted, appears on page 19 
of this volume. 


THURSDAY, 2 P. M. 


Call to order. 

The Dietetic Value of Fruit—Prof. W. R. Lazenby, Depart- 
ment of Horticulture, State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Nutrition of Plants from the Standpoint of the Orchardist— 
Dr. B. M. Duggar, Department of Botany, Columbia, Mo. 

Committee on Resolutions. 

The Peach—k. B. Wilkerson, Mexico, Mo. 

Strawberries, How to Grow—H. W. Jenkins, Boonville, Mo. 

The Cherry in North Missouri—J. E. May, LaPlata. 
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The Cherry in South Missouri—Ear] B. Hopkins, Springfield, 
Mo. 

Hardiness—W. L. Howard, Assistant Horticulturist, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

Pear Culture—W. D. Craig, Galena, Mo. 


THE DIETIC VALUE OF FRUIT. 
(By Prof. W. R. Lazenby, Department of Horticulture, State University Columbus, Ohio.) 

In opening his address Prof. Lazenbury remarked his con- 
gratulations to the Missouri horticulturists on the prospects, which 
were never so good as now, for obtaining what we desire in our 
work. He advised the encouragement of home fruit growing, ob- 
serving that Missouri is not so well supplied in this line as is Ohio. 
Every one should be surrounded and embowered with fruit trees 
and bushes. I am extremely pleased to come to this Society meet- 
ing and to meet the members. I would like to see more young men 
attending. I hope the older ones will continue to come, but hope 
te see more of the younger men starting in. I covet for you 
abundant life, not in material things, although I like to see every 
one have comfort, but abundance in health, energy and service. 

In order to support life and growth, and to maintain the 
strength and efficiency of the human body, some things are abso- 
lutely necessary. Among these, named perhaps in order of im- 
portance, are pure air; wholesome, nutritious food; prompt and 
regular removal of the excreta; unbroken sleep, and some form of 
muscular exercise. 

No one can long enjoy a full measure of health and strength 
without due regard to each and every one of these. 

Pure air is placed first, for if this is lacking, however great 
the attention to the others, health is soon undermined. 

Ordinarily we supply the body with food in three daily meals, ~ 
with intervals ranging from four to twelve hours, and this fully 
meets the demands of the stomach. The demands of the lungs are 
more imperious. They require, at least, 20,000 meals a day, with 
intervals of only a few seconds. But if pure air is absolutely es- 
sential to good health, food is no less so. Food is necessary to 
form the material of the body and repair its wastes; it is also nec- 
essary to keep up the proper temperature and furnish the mus- 
cular and other power that the body exerts. In other words, it 
serves not alone for building and repair, but for fuel as well. 
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Science teaches us that the energy of the sun, which lights and 
heats this restless planet we inhabit, is stored in wood and coal, 
petroleum and gas, and is constantly being transformed into the 
heat of the furnace, the light of the lamp, the power of the steam 
engine, or into electricity, and then into light, or heat, or mechani- 
cal power again. The same energy from the sun is stored in the 
protein, the fats, the carbo-hydrates of the various foods we use, 
and the physiologists and chemists are today telling us how they 
are transmitted into the heat that warms our bodies, and into 
the power exerted by muscle, nerve and brain. 

If the propositions just stated are correct, food may be defined 
as anything which, taken into the body, aids in the building of 
tissues, or in the production of energy. 

From this it logically follows that the most healthful foods 
are those that are best fitted to the wants of the user, and that the 
best foods are those that are most healthful and most economical. 

There is much talk about the relation of diet to health that is 
equally foolish and hurtful. Foolish, because it subserves no good 
purpose, and hurtful because it tends to fortify the pernicious idea 
that our bodies are in such wretched condition as to need con- 
stant tinkering, and that some sort of self-medication is a positive 
duty. In the place of this widespread delusion, there should be 
an inbuilt conviction that there are various products known as 
foods, in the choice of which, and in the quantity used, each one 
has daily opportunity to exercise the virtues of common sense and 
moderation. 

One of the most pitiable errors with respect to certain food 
products is that which somehow compounds them with medicine. 
For example, when one eats freely of fruits he does not feel jus- 
tified in simply saying he does so because he finds them agreeable; 
he likes and enjoys them, but is constrained to look wise, and 
solemnly observe that “Fruits are very healthy.” Some even go 
so far as to have for each bodily ailment a different variety of 
fruit. Let us banish the idea of making a drug store of our fruit 
gardens and orchards, and cease looking upon the family fruit 
dish as a sort of homeopathic pill box. 

Foods are not medicines. A medicine is something which is 
taken into the body to produce a certain specific and unusual ef- 
fect, the object being to counteract some injurious tendency or cor- 
rect some abnormal condition. If taken when not needed, its ef- 
fect is likely to be directly injurious. 

The normally healthy body demands what is wholesome, not 
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what is medicinal. Anything that has real medicinal value is al- 
most certain to be unwholesome as a general article of diet. We 
seldom or never acquire an abnormal taste or craving for what is 
wholesome, but an almost uncontrollable appetite may be developed 
for what, if properly used, may be considered medicinal. 

“Blessed are they that hunger and thirst,” can be as truly 
said of our bodily wants as of our spiritual necessities. “Blessed,” 
because hunger and thirst are indicative of health, and when in 
health the plainest food tastes good, and with it we can be “filled.” 
Nothing gives more genuine pleasure than wholesome food and 
good water to a hungry and thirsty man. 

Concerning the many kinds and classes of wholesome foods, 
few should rank higher in importance and value than the common 
fruits of our orchards and gardens. In satisfying our natural 
appetite for fruit, fruit that is well matured, juicy and fine-flavored, 
we probably reach the highest form of palate gratification with the 
least possible digestive effort. 

Our ordinary fruits contain eight distinct substances or com- 
pounds in greater or less proportions. These are: 

1. A large proportion of water, the usual amount ranging 
from 85 to 90 per cent. of the total weight of fresh, well-matured 
fruit. 

2. Sugar, in the form of grape and fruit sugar. The percent- 
age is quite variable, ranging from about 1.5 per cent. in apricots 
and peaches to about 12 per cent. in some varieties of grapes and 
cherries. An average well-grown, fully matured apple contains 
about 8 per cent. of sugar. 

3. Free organic acids, varying somewhat according to the 
class of fruit, and usually of several kinds in each class, but alto- 
gether forming usually something less than one per cent. The pre- 
dominating acid in the apple and pear is malic; in the grape, tar- 
taric, and in the orange and lemon, citric. 

4. Fats, oils and ethers, abundant in some mature fruits, 
like the olive, occurring in small quantities in others, and in some 
almost wholly wanting. 

5. Protein or nitrogenous compounds, forming a very small 
proportion of most fruits, often not more than .2 of one per cent. 

6. Pectose, a substance which gives firmness to fruit, and 
which, upon boiling, yields various fruit jellies. It often forms 
from 2 to 3 or more per cent. of the weight. 

7. Cellulose and starch, the former often called vegetable 
fibre, is the material that forms the cell wells, and is found in all 
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parts of all plants. It is less abundant in fine fruits than in any 
other part of plants. Starch, which is found so largely in the 
cereals, and in certain garden vegetables, is almost wholly absent 
in ripe fruit, being converted into sugar during the process of 
ripening. 

8. A very small percentage of ash or mineral salts. 

The substances named above are all essential constituents of a 
perfect or well-rounded diet (cellulose excepted). 

The proportions of the more important nutrients, however, are 
so small that much of our fruit has little direct nutritive value. 
Suppose we take the three principal groupes, viz.: carbohydrates, 
proteids and fats, which together may justly be called the grand 
tripod of nutritive substances, and see what some of our represen- 
tative fruits will furnish. 

The Horticultural Department of the State University has 
made quite a number of analyses of the strawberry, and of the 
substances just named the average results are as follows: Carbo- 
hydrates, 8.0 per cent; proteids, .3 per cent; fats. a mere trace, 
practically nothing. 

It has been estimated by students of dietaries that the mini- 
mnm daily ration of nutrients for a man of average weight per- 
forming an ordinary day’s work is: Carbohydrates, 500 grams, 
or 17.8 ounces; proteids, 118 grams, or 4.2 ounces; fats, 56 grams, 
or 2.0 ounces. 

Taking the analysis of the strawberry, a simple calculation will 
show that a person would have to consume 200 ounces, or 13 
pounds, of this fruit daily, in order to obtain the requisite amount 
of carbohydrates from this source. In order to secure the neces- 
sary proteids from the same source, a daily consumption of 1,400 
ounces, or 88 pounds, would be required. This would be a task 
that even those who have the most ardent taste and liking for this 
fruit could scarcely be prevailed upon to attempt. Even though 
he should eat the amount named, he would still be deficient in ap- 
proximately all the required fats. 

Take another illustration: The nutrients contained in the 
apple, according to analysis that we have made, are as follows: 
Carbohydrates (including cellulose), 10 per cent; proteids, 2.5 per 
cent; fats, .2 per cent. 

Applying the same calculation as before, we find that one will 
have to eat 178 ounces, or a little more than 11 pounds of apples a 
aay, for the requisite carbohydrates; he would be obliged to eat 
168 ounces, or 1014 pounds, for the necessary proteids, and for the 
fats it would require 1,000 ounces, or 6214, pounds daily. 
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This demonstrates that, however valuable strawberries and 
apples may be as a part of an everyday diet, they can scarcely be 
considered as nutrients. In other words, their actual nutrient 
value is exceedingly low. 

In order to support life and maintain strength, strawberries 
and apples. like most other fruits, must be eaten in connection with 
more concentrated foods. 

Wherein, then, does the dietetic value of fruit consist? Let us 
briefly consider: The qualities which render fruits and some of 
the more delicate garden vegetables wholesome, and cause us to 
have a natural appetite for, and hence to enjoy them, are their acid 
juiciness and flavor. The juice is largely water, but it contains 
the sugar and acid of the fruit, and if these are present in large 
quantities, and in the right proportion, it is agreeable and refresh- 
ing. Most of our food products are valued on the basis of the dry 
matter they contain. Not so with fruit. 

Pure milk is 87 per cent. water, and may be further diluted by 
breed, feed and greed, and its value as food diminished thereby. 
Many of our fruits contain as much water as average milk, but, as 
a rule, it is the best fruit that contains the most water. I have 
frequently tested the amount of water in the “nubbin” strawber- 
ries, “cull” peaches and “runty” apples, and have often found less 
than 80 per cent. 

In the finest specimens of each of these fruits, not overgrown, 
but perfect samples, that would sell for the very highest prices, 
I have usually found over 90 per cent. of water. A heaped bushel 
of fine large peaches, that contained 100 specimens, showed, when 
tested, 92 per cent. of water, leaving only 8 per cent. of solids. 
This bushel of peaches sold readily at $5.00. A heaped bushel of 
small peaches of the same variety, this bushel containing 400 speci- 
mens, showed 84 per cent. of water and 16 per cent. of dry matter. 
These were sold with difficulty at 70 cents for the bushel. This 
shows that the acid juiciness is the main factor in the value of 
fruit. Flavor is due, in part, to the organic acids already men- 
tioned, but more largely to certain volatile oils and aromatic ethers. 
It is to these oils and ethers that those delicate characteristic 
flavors of different varieties of fruit are chiefly due. 

Chemistry and physiology have taught us that where these 
“fruity” acids, oils, and ethers are taken into the body, they under- 
go oxidation, which process tends to lower the temperature of the 
blood, or, at least, to modify our temperature sensations, and thus 
correct or allay any slight feverishness that may exist. They also 
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tend to keep the organs of secretion, the liver, kidneys, etc., as well, 
as the whole digestive track, in a healthy condition. The free acids 
of fruits, especially citric and malic, are highly antiseptic bodies, 
and tend to prevent disease germs from finding a lodgment and de- 
veloping in the body. 

In our climate, subject as we often are to rapid changes and ex- 
tremes of temperature, the physical system is naturally more or less 
debilitated. In this condition we are predisposed to malaria and 
other troubles. Fruits and acid vegetables are known to be good 
correctives for this debilitated condition. We should remember that, 
as a rule, the full beneficial effects of fruit are only to be found in 
those that are well grown and mature. Green or unripe fruits may 
have an abundant supply of acids, but such fruits are usually in- 
jurious when eaten, on account of their indigestibility. 

This is due partly to the fact that the starch is not yet con- 
verted into sugar, and partly to the coarse and hard condition of 
the cellulose. When fruits are perfectly developed and properly 
matured, practically all the starch is converted into sugar, and the 
cellulose is soft and fine. We know that unripe fruit is not 
wholesome. It digests slowly, often ferments in the stomach, and 
is the cause of painful disorders. If it is unwise to take into our 
stomachs unripe fruit, it is equally unwise to eat that which is over- 
ripe. The best results from the dietetic use of fruits come from eat- 
ing those that are fresh, healthy and well matured, and using them 
regularly, making them form some part of every meal. 

Fine fruits are the flowers of edible commodities. They 
please the eye, gratify the taste, and minister to our health. 

If we appreciate them at their worth, we would grow them 
more generally, use them more freely and see that our country is 
better supplied with this wholesome, palatable class of food pro- 
ducts. 


In discussion following this paper Mr. Collingwood said that 
the people of the east were great fruit eaters. They are going to 
eat apples if they can get them. That this fruit is good for man to 
eat, there is no question. You will even notice that prize fighters 
include apples in their bill of fare. I belong to a club which 
promises to try and live one hundred years. In consulting the best 
advice as to the means to accomplish this, they advise the use of 
apples. So part of our creed is to eat three baked apples a day. 
You are never able to find heavy drinkers among the hearty eaters 
of apples. If the people right in this town would eat apples like 
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our people do, you would make a trade for fifty barrels of apples a 
day right here in Boonville. 


THE NUTRITION OF PLANTS FROM THE STANDPOINT OF 
THE ORCHARDIST. 


(By B. M. Duggar, Professor Botany, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo.) 

When this title was suggested to the Secretary of your Society, 
I was unaware that an extensive paper upon orchard feeding had 
been presented by the Dean of the Agricultural College at a meeting 
of your Society last year. However, the subject of plant nutrition, 
or the feeding of plants, is one which might well receive annual 
attention at your meetings. It is fundamentally important to 
every grower of plants. 

The subject is one which may be approached from many dif- 
ferent directions, and for that reason a number of papers might be 
simultaneously devoted to the discussion of this matter without 
covering the same ground to any marked extent. 

I wish to deal with the general matter of the nutrition of or- 
chard plants from three general points of view: First, I will 
neglect to be practical, and after an enumeration of the soil nutri- 
ents, I wish to emphasize the general physiological importance of 
these soil nutrients, and to call particular attention to some special 
functions of these in the plant organism; secondly, the amounts 
of the various nutrients which are annually removed from the soil 
may be considered, with reference to the amounts which may be 
furnished by ordinary soils, as well as to that which should be sup- 
plied from year to year; thirdly, we may well devote some time 
to the important matter of the general sources of the important 
nutrients, together with the relation of the amounts of these plant 
foods, one to another, in the soil, as affecting their use by the 
plant. 

The nutrients—Your attention has, I know, been called time 
and again to this fact: Plants require more food elements than 
are ordinarily supplied in the form of complete chemical fertilizers ; 
but if these necessary elements of plant nutrition not contained in 
chemical fertilizers are present in all soils to a considerable ex- 
tent, and are used by the plants in only small quantities, they 
might be left out of a purely economic consideration, unless they 
should become important by virtue of their relations to some other 
elements in the soil. The most important soil nutrients are com- 
pounds of nitrogen, of phosphoric acid and of potash; but these 
are not all, for lime and magnesia are indispensable, likewise iron 
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and some sulphate. The last two—iron and some sulphate—are 
never added to the soil, unless this be incidental to secure some 
other nutrient, for they are already present in sufficient quantity. 
When the physiologist grows a bottle-fed plant in’a waver culture 
in the laboratory, then these substances must be supplied. 

In recent years we have had to admit that it is becoming 
more and more important to give annual attention to two other 
compounds—to lime and magnesia—or to the relation of lime to 
magnesia. 

From the solutions of the soil there are obtained, therefore, 
nutrient salts or substances containing seven elements, nitrogen 
(nitrates), phosphorous (phosphate), potassium (potash com- 
pounds), calcium (lime compounds), magnesium (magnesia com- 
pounds), sulphur (sulphates), and iron. 

All these things are then necessary and all enter into the com- 
position of every living cell. If any one of these fails, the plant 
shows immediately an indication of lack of vigor, and must event- 
ually die. If any one of these is not present in sufficient quan- 
tity, the total amount of the orchard crop will be proportionately 
reduced, or will fail entirely. If any one of the first four is pres- 
ent only in relatively small quantity, and the others in an unusually 
large quantity, an unfortunate condition prevails, which may re- 
act upon orchard products. This will be considered in detail later. 

Some special functions of the nutrients—The absence of phos- 
phoric acid in the orchard is felt in the general appearance of the 
trees, most particularly, perhaps, in those which are bearing fruit, 
or under conditions favorable for growth. You may notice the ab- 
sence of phosphoric acid, as the consequent inability to produce 
fruit, as quickly in the cultivated orchard as in the uncultivated 
orchard. Special evidence of this lack of food is noticed particu- 
larly in the leaves, which are then sure to have a sickly, yellow 
color. Of course, a yellow color may be produced by fungous dis- 
eases and other general causes also, but the lack of phosphoric 
acid is the chief cause. Phosphorus is a great balance wheel 
among nutients; especially does it regulate the amount of nitrogen 
which may be economically used. 

Potash has some very important special functions to perform 
in the growth of plants besides that of being a direct and import- 
ant food. It is with much force claimed that a tree grown upon 
a soil rich in potash will suffer less from drouths, on account of 
the greater ability of the potash-fed tree to take water from a soil 
holding little water. That is a claim; it should be thoroughly 
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tested. It is claimed, again, that the potash-fed tree is more likely 
to survive the severe cold of an unusual winter. In other words, 
the potash-fed tree is able to hold its water. Since the injury done 
by cold is entirely due to the loss of water, we may easily believe 
this hypothesis. Again, it may be of assistance in carrying a tree 
through a severe winter by virtue of the fact that a potash-fed 
tree is surer to ripen up its wood. We are unfortunately not in 
a position to present sufficient experimental evidence bearing upon 
these matters, the importance of which cannot be over-estimated ; 
but I am glad to say that some experiments along some of these 

lines of work are now being conducted by Mr. Chandler of the 
Horticultural Department of your Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

It may be said, also, that a tree will grow and bear well where 
the potash content of the soil is not as great as it should be, and 
yet the fruit will fail to be of the first quality, owing to the lack 
of color and inability to mellow up as it should. It is claimed, 
therefore, that here, too, there is a special influence of the potash. 
Certainly the richer potash soils of Missouri and Arkansas leave 
little to be desired in the way of color in the apple. 

Nitrogen is an element which requires considerable attention 

in its general relations. It must be present in such quantity that 
there may be sufficient growth, yet one dares not increase the con- 
tent in the soil considerably without the strictest caution, on ac- 
count of the fact that, in conjunction with an abundance of the 
other elements, there will result a so-called weedy growth of the 
trees, which is, as you know, in no way conducive to the highest 
fruit production. In the presence of an excess of nitrogen, even 
if fruit should be produced, it will lack color and quality. 
' The special value of lime is almost too well known to need 
further reference. When in midsummer the leaves of a fruit tree 
are deep green, firm and of heavy texture, it is an indication that 
lime is unquestionably present in sufficient quantity. Abundant 
lime supply is then especially associated with maximum foliage 
activity, and its absence or lack is felt very much, as in the case 
of phosphoric acid. The special relation of lime to other sub- 
stances in the soil will be referred to later. 

Magnesium is an element usually required in less quantity 
than any of those just considered. It is frequently present in the 
soil in sufficient quantity, and too often in excess in the soils with 
which we are familiar; therefore, it should be properly discussed 
under its relation to other nutrients. 
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We may now proceed directly to an examination of the 
amounts of these different nutrients in the plant, or more properly, 
to the amounts which may be annually removed by the orchard pro- 
ducts which are sent away from the farm. In this discussion we 
will be limited to potash, nitrogen, phosphoric acid and lime, with 
some data on magnesia. 


QUANTITIES OF SOIL INGREDIENTS WITHDRAWN BY VARIOUS FRUITS. 


(Table prepared by Prof. E. J. Wickson, California Fruits, 1900, p. 157. Compiled from 
Analyses by Mr. G. E. Oolby, University of Oalifornia), 
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PAS DOS verace crotareserercraretetoreioe oterehite tars 2.64 1.05 .33 1.40 sll 
ESEVTVENINEUS cattiare ctars/<teiscia)o afarsiatevere'eia 0 10.78 390 oll 6.80 10 
@HOGRICR aijars ais asrerstereayant=caalecs 4.82 2.29 42 2.77 20 
OMMESTMUMESs ease scene Sooke 9.52 6.40 1.58 3.67 1.20 
EOI SE Se s/o yatete stot shey nico: 2icrs siaisiajatate/siorne.s 7.81 2.38 .86 4.69 85 
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THOTAOMNS: raicicls jactre ssw se eee ee 5.26 1.51 .68 2.54 1.55 
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CUM ess Mren Gl scr cna. -sictes 4.86 1.82 .68 3.10 22 
AEPRUNIAAS roars eictupe ave stars tiicisiers steer 5.35 1.81 * 75 *3.41 * 25 
SA WHELLIT ETC) Sototise, ors sc sieis ethene ne 12.98 5.41 1.47 8.18 1.55 


t+Inecluding hulls. +Estimated. 


From the above table it will be seen that those fruits contain- 
ing the greatest amount of plant nutrients per pound are not 
those which concern particularly the Missouri orchardist. This 
table is particularly instructive as regards the ratio of nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, potash and lime. Whatever the total amounts 
may be, there is a certain constancy in the ratio. This suggests 
that a soil having sufficient available plant food to produce one 
kind of fruit may, as far as plant food goes, produce another kind 
of fruit equally well. A defective soil would doubtless be defective 
for all fruits. 

The table above gives no data as to the needs per tree, or of a 
given orchard crop per acre, such as the following: 
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PLANT FOOD USED DURING A SEASON’S GROWTH BY A MATURE FRUIT TREE 
IN FULL BEARING. 


(Bulletin New York Agricultural Experiment Station No. 265.) 


oe Phospho- Ys 
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POAT pres os ic ie ce RARER Tes 25 .06 7 .82 09 
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PLANT FOOD USED PER AORE BY DIFFERENT FRUIT TREES AND BY WHEAT. 


(Bulletin New York Agricultural Experiment Station No. 265.) 


Number |» ;;,. Phospho- 

Variety, of trees [itrouem|nicaeid, | Poway | pounds, | eeenaae” 
PANCTS ISL OM otexcreretare etslener se ieret ate steve staye 35 51.5 14.0 55.0 57.0 23.0 
OAC Ie aratiatlen aie taster ders chemin 120 74.6 18.0 72.0 114.0 35.0 
ROOT Ne, Stet icilan en scaocertare ae 120 29.5 7.0 33.0 38.0 11.0 
PINS. Saris Oss terelo eld eve el ice adie 120 29.5 8.5 38.0 41.0 13.0 
QUIN CO ssa lee aosieteesersie = 240 45.5 15.5 57.0 65.5 19.0 

Wheat (15 bushels per acre), Vigehvee Soon ae PPS arg 
Pad haly pers Lichen ema ansaencalluseadsoodsar 33.4 | 16.1 DASOl | “|\karetnciwlslotaistollecometersceoreerte 


The peach and the apple, the most important orchard trees 
ot this State, stand high as to the requirements per acre, the peach 
requiring (or using) an unusual amount of nitrogen; whereas the 
pear stands low in important plant food constituents. This com- 
parison is not, however, strictly fair, since in these data are in- 
cluded, in the case of the fruit trees, leaves and new wood; yet ' 
most of the former and some of the latter are gradually returned 
to the soil. We should, therefore, examine the following table: 
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AMOUNTS OF NITROGEN, ETO., USED PER AORE BY DIFFERENT 
PARTS OF TREE 


(Bulletin New York Agricultural Experiment Station No. 265.) 


Se Gar Os 2 
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The total amount of the plant food removed by the fruit is, in- 
deed, less than that removed by a crop of wheat, of hay, etc.; nev- 
ertheless, the orchard frequently does double duty, in part, at 
least ; and it is safe to say that it is as sensitive to an available plant 
food supply as any other crop. 

The above facts impress us with the importance of a “bal- 
anced ration” for plants, orchard or other plants. Soils do not 
ordinarily furnish plant food in “balanced” proportion. They may 
be deficient in one or another element; the physical condition may 
be poor, or an element may be in unavailable form; and, finally, 
an excess of certain elements over others may re-act injuriously. 
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Sources and relations of important nutrients—It has been 
abundantly demonstrated that the matter of supplying sufficient 
nitrogen to the soil, or of maintaining the nitrogen supply, is not 
a very serious problem in modern agriculture. For those so sit- 
uated that they can afford it, stable manure is a good source of 
nitrogen, as well as a general fertilizer; but nitrogen can also be 
cheaply supplied to an orchard soil by means of leguminous crops, 
and at least the occasional growing of leguminous crops in the or- 
chard should be made a permanent factor of orchard culture. We 
cannot exhaust the supply of atmospheric nitrogen, and it is chiefly 
this atmospheric nitrogen that leguminous plants appropriate. 

In order to supply a nitrogen need, the peculiarities of soil and 
other conditions must be considered before determining upon a 
leguminous crop to be used. In the selection of the leguminous 
crop, one should consider the matter of soil acidity. It is a matter 
of common knowledge that neither alfalfa nor crimson clover suc- 
ceed well upon acid soils, probably owing most particularly to the 
fact that the nitrogen-fixing bacteria are not accommodated to such 
acid conditions. Such experiments as have been made in the far 
east, however, seem to demonstrate that cowpeas may thrive in 
an acid soil; therefore, if the matter of liming is one which is tem- 
porarily attended by difficulty, the growing of cowpeas in a slightly 
acid orchard would be desirable from the standpoint of the amount 
of growth of the leguminous plant which might be attained. The 
problem of nitrogen storage in soils or improvement of soils is, 
however, essentially bound up in that of liming for the correction 
of great acidity, since, if a leguminous crop is plowed under as 
green manure, there should be present sufficient lime to assist in 
its proper decomposition. Furthermore, if leguminous crops un- 
common in the region are attempted, the matter of soil inoculation 
must not be neglected. 

The effects of lime upon plants are somewhat more complex 
than those of the other elements mentioned, for while lime may 
act directly as a plant food or nutrient, it may act indirectly in 
a variety of ways, such as the following: 

Ist. It has an ameliorating action upon magnesia when the 
latter is in excess in the soil. In a large number of the soils of 
Missouri it is doubtless true that the lime has in great measure 
leached out and magnesia has been left in excess. It has been 
shown that an excess of magnesia may be extremely injurious to 
many crops. The work of Doctor Loew, formerly of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, brought out very clearly the 
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fact that there should be a definite ratio existing for different 
crops between the amount of lime and magnesia. While his work 
was largely laboratory work, and doubtless needs to be modified 
in many particulars with reference to work in the field or or- 
chard, still the fundamental fact remains that most plants require 
more available lime in the soil than magnesia, and the ratio is 
usually directly dependent upon leaf surface. Unfortunately, less 
work has been done upon orchard plants than upon herbaceous 
ones, so that there is yet much opportunity for valuable work along 
this line. (Note that buckwheat has a ratio of 3 of lime to 1 of 
magnesia, while oats has a ratio of 1 to 1. Does this explain the 
poor yield of buckwheat in Missouri soils?) 

2nd. The application of lime for the correction of acidity is 
now quite generally practiced. It was not, however, until quite 
recently that the agricultural experiment stations and prominent 
orchardists in the different states have awakened to a full knowl- 
edge of the need of lime by agricultural soils. In Rhode Island, in 
Alabama, in Missouri and in various other states it has been 
shown that many types of soil require lime, and the matter of a 
cheap and effective lime for agricultural purposes is one which 
well deserves the attention of every horticultural and agricultural 
organization. It is true, however, as previously indicated, that 
apple soils need not, from some points of view, be quite so rich in 
this substance as others. Many plants, however, particularly bush 
fruits, and, so far as the results go, Japanese plums, and grapes, 
quite generally show improvement upon the addition of lime. From 
the work thus far published, however, with reference to acidity, I 
cannot draw the conclusion that many trees are injured by a slight 
degree of acidity, provided that the soils are otherwise in fair con- 
dition. They may, however, be greatly affected in an indirect 
manner, as when the availability of potash becomes important. 

3rd. It is further well known in agricultural procedure, as 
hinted above, that where potash is held in insoluble connection 
with alumina and other soil substances, a dressing of lime may 
serve to render available some of this potash. The same may be 
effected to a certain extent, apparently, by the application of sod- 
ium salts, so that while sodium, such as one would obtain in Chilian 
saltpeter, is not directly a plant food, it may be of benefit when 
the available potash is present in less than normal quantity. 

4th. An application of lime favors the decomposition of or- 
ganic matter and the action of the nitrifying organisms. 

5th. In addition to all the above, there is the well known 
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physical effect of lime upon heavy soils. Light, peaty soils may be 
_injured from a physical standpoint, but heavy soils will never suf- 
fer in this regard. 

The amount of lime required on different soils will vary very 
greatly from one to several tons per acre. Hilgard considers that a 
normal sandy soil should contain one-tenth per cent. available lime, 
whereas a clay soil three-tenths per cent. Others, however, regard 
heavy applications essential. 

The soil survey work of recent years, so far as it has gone in 
neighboring states, or has been officially reported upon in this 
State, tends to strengthen the general and growing conviction that 
there is a very fair supply of potash in most of our agricultural 
soils. This potash may not always be present in available form, 
and it may be required by some crops in such considerable quan- 
tities that applications are desirable even when the soil is fairly 
rich in this substance. Nevertheless, the fact remains that con- 
siderable potash is present, and that the supply is often almost in- 
exhaustible when sufficiently deep cultivation is given, when proper 
drainage and the matter of soil acidity are duly appreciated, and 
when a proper return of organic matter to the soil is constantly 
made. 

If, however, we take up seriously the phosphorous problem, we 
are brought face to face with a threatening danger. It may be a 
little early to speak definitely of general conditions in Missouri, 
since the soil survey work is yet incomplete, but two things are 
quite certain: (1) The soils of all this general section of the 
country are deficient, or are likely to be deficient, in phosphorus; 
(2) there are present no other important general sources of phos- 
phorus than phosphatic rock and bone-meal products, which cost 
much, and which will cost more, since the supplies of these are 
growing less, and few finds of rich phosphatic rock are being 
made. In 1905, Mr. Hopkins of the Illinois Experiment Station 
made the statement that “there is no method known or suggested 
by which the ordinary soil of the lower Illinois glaciation can be 
made sufficiently rich in phosphorus to produce the most profitable 
crops without buying phosphorus in some form and applying it to 
the land.” This is true of many other soils. 

_ In a very summary way it may then be stated that (1) nitro- 
gen, a very essential element, can be had cheaply in all orchards 
by means of leguminous crops; (2) the addition of lime is quite 
generally recommended for this section of country, and while the 
supply of lime is unlimited, a cheap source of agricultural lime is 
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of great importance; (3) potash may be quite generally present 
in considerable quantity, but methods of conserving this and of 
rendering it available should be constantly borne in mind; (4) the 
soils in this section of the country (generally) may be deficient 
in phosphorus, and the greatest care should be taken to conserve 
this element and to look after a future supply; (5) magnesia seems 
to be usually present to a sufficient extent in the soils of this region, 
but, where lime is in excess, the application of magnesia for agri- 
cultural purposes should be considered worthy of attention. 


DICUSSION ON PLANT FOODS. 


Secretary Goodman—What is the value of unslacked lime? We 
can get car loads for the loading of it. 

Prof. Duggar—It has much value, but not as much as fresh 
lime. If used to excess, it might do some injury. Two tons is the 
amount generally used in the black soils of the south. In Missouri 
we have not yet determined just how much is the best to use. The 
air slacked is valuable, but not immediately, and therefore, should 
be applied some time before you expect results. 

Secretary Goodman—What is the value per ton? 

Prof. Duggar—I am not prepared to answer that definitely. 

Secretary Goodman—We have used ten to fifteen cars. We 
drive through the orchard and throw it out by the shovelful in the 
tops of the trees—one big scoopful in each tree. 

Question—How can we get phosphoric acid the cheapest? 

Prof. Duggar—From phosphoric rock. 

C. C. Bell—I want to ask a question which is indirectly con- 
cerned in this discussion. How shall we protect trees from the 
ravages of mice? They have done much damage in my orchard 
(shows specimen). This tree was two years old when the meet- 
ing was at Farmington. Mr. Von Schrenk said then I had better 
pull and burn my trees. Had two thousand of them, and over half 
are still here. Those which died didn’t die from this disease, which 
he called root gall. I want to enter a protest against making state- 
ments which they are not sure of. Now these trees, I cut the root 
gall off of them and planted them, and the trees are living yet, 
though the professor said to burn all of them. But it’s the mice 
that are troubling me. We are expending a great deal of money 
at the Station, but I want information which will do us good. I 
am a kicker when things are wrong, and want to know how to 
poison these mice. The scientific men should find a wash that will 
kill the mice and not injure the tree. I want the mouse killed if he 
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eats my trees, for I can keep the rabbits off—simple paper will do 
that—but the mouse is underground, and will eat and girdle a 
tree, and I don’t know how to stop it. 

Col. Evans—Is not that trouble you show a disease? 

Mr. Bell—This is no disease; it’s a mouse. The tree is trying 
to live in spite of the mouse. This mouse eats the little roots and 
bites the big roots. It’s the short-tailed mouse. I want the scien- 
tific men to find a remedy. 

Mr. Love—A good coat of paint will keep the mice away. 

Mr. Bell—I want to kill the mouse, and need a wash, with 
poison in it, to kill the mouse and not hurt the tree, but be sure 
you’re right before giving it out. I wrote to the tanglefoot man. 
He wasn’t sure it would not injure the tree; I heard of a man in 
California who thought it killed his trees. Prof. Stedman recom- 
mended me to try it, but am afraid it will kill the trees. 

President Dutcher—Whose tree do you want to try this on? 

Mr. Bell—Try it on the trees at the Station. No matter if we 
do kill a few trees there. That’s their business. 

Mr. Flournoy—Keep the dirt back from the trees. The mice 
like to make their home there above the wet. They don’t like low 
places. 

Mr. May—I would tell Mr. Bell to have two or three fox ter- 
riers. They will kill the mice for him. : 

Prof. Lazenby—The universal practice is to use coal ashes, 
which seems to be a very good remedy. 

Mr. Horsfall—We use clean culture in the fall, leaving nothing 
about the trees. Owls and hawks are good, too. Don’t leave trash 
in the orchard anywhere. The mice crave green food, and they 
get it from our trees. 

Col. Evans—Mr. Bell asks how to kill those mice? Small bits 
of sweet potatoes, dipped in poison and dropped in their runs every 
little ways, will do it. There are other ways to drive away those 
mice, but Mr. Bell wants to know how to kill them. There are no 
mice where there is no grass or trash. A perfectly clean orchard 
will have no mice. 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


The Committee on Resolutions made a partial report at this 
time. There was a resolution before this committee concerning 
railroad rates, the spirit of which was very important, too much 
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so to be passed on by the committee alone, and this report was 
submitted that the Society could take the matter up as a whole. 

Mr. Tippin—This resolution was given to the committee by 
Mr. Love. I will state, on behalf of the committee, that it is a 
question involving rates on apples from Missouri to southwest 
points. It refers to one railroad only. We wish it changed to ap- 
ply to others. I wish to state that after discussion, if a committee 
is appointed to take this matter up, it should be through the State 
Railroad Commission. We cannot have change of rates till the 
basis of rate is changed. By the old system of fixing rates, the 
east got rates to the west, and vice versa. 

Mr. Love—(Read resolution). [See page 324.] I think the 
committee ought to have read this. This resolution was inspired by 
my own practical experience. The reason that only one road was 
named is that all my experience was with that one road. I am will- 
ing, however, that it shall apply to all roads. Concerning the 
Frisco charges, they are raising the rates from year to year, to the 
disregard of the horticultural interests of the State. I ask the 
President of this Society to appoint a committee to take this mat- 
ter up and try and secure a reduction in rates, to at least the same 
rate per mile as east of the river. Mr. Erb, Mr. Hazeltine and 
myself were appointed as a committee from the Ozark Fruit 
Growers’ Association to go to St. Louis in January. I was the 
only one who went, but I saw the officials. They treated me most 
courteously, but seemed surprised at the complaint; said they had 
never heard of any complaint in the west. (Gave several in- 
stances where rates had been raised in last years.) The railroads 
have no right to charge more for a short haul than a long one. I 
am inclined to believe that we have got to kick to get any help in 
this direction, and for that reason we need a committee. 

Secretary Goodman—I would suggest that the committee be 
changed to three members, and that it be made to apply to all roads 
in this State. 

On motion of Mr. McAfee, the matter, with suggestions made, 
was referred to the Committee on Resolutions, to come up in the 
regular order. Carried. 

Mr. Love, Chairman of Obituary Committee, reported that 
they could find no vacancy in our ranks caused by death. We 
should record our thanks for this report, which was done by rising 
vote. 

As to the Jamestown Exposition, Secretary Goodman stated 
that he had nothing specially to say. Only we want to get the 
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eats my trees, for I can keep the rabbits off—simple paper will do 
that—but the mouse is underground, and will eat and girdle a 
tree, and I don’t know how to stop it. 

Col. Evans—Is not that trouble you show a disease? 

Mr. Bell—This is no disease; it’s a mouse. The tree is trying 
to live in spite of the mouse. This mouse eats the little roots and 
bites the big roots. It’s the short-tailed mouse. I want the scien- 
tific men to find a remedy. 

Mr. Love—A good coat of paint will keep the mice away. 

Mr. Bell—I want to kill the mouse, and need a wash, with 
poison in it, to kill the mouse and not hurt the tree, but be sure 
you’re right before giving it out. I wrote to the tanglefoot man. 
He wasn’t sure it would not injure the tree; I heard of a man in 
California who thought it killed his trees. Prof. Stedman recom- 
mended me to try it, but am afraid it will kill the trees. 

President Dutcher—Whose tree do you want to try this on? 

Mr. Bell—tTry it on the trees at the Station. No matter if we 
do kill a few trees there. That’s their business. 

Mr. Flournoy—Keep the dirt back from the trees. The mice 
like to make their home there above the wet. They don’t like low 
places. 

Mr. May—I would tell Mr. Bell to have two or three fox ter- 
riers. They will kill the mice for him. 

Prof. Lazenby—The universal practice is to use coal ashes, 
which seems to be a very good remedy. 

Mr. Horsfall—We use clean culture in the fall, leaving nothing 
about the trees. Owls and hawks are good, too. Don’t leave trash 
in the orchard anywhere. The mice crave green food, and they 
get it from our trees. 

Col. Evans—Mr. Bell asks how to kill those mice? Small bits 
of sweet potatoes, dipped in poison and dropped in their runs every 
little ways, will do it. There are other ways to drive away those 
mice, but Mr. Bell wants to know how to kill them. There are no 
mice where there is no grass or trash. A perfectly clean orchard 
will have no mice. 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


The Committee on Resolutions made a partial report at this 
time. There was a resolution before this committee concerning 
railroad rates, the spirit of which was very important, too much 
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so to be passed on by the committee alone, and this report was 
submitted that the Society could take the matter up as a whole. 

Mr. Tippin—This resolution was given to the committee by 
Mr. Love. I will state, on behalf of the committee, that it is a 
question involving rates on apples from Missouri to southwest 
points. It refers to one railroad only. We wish it changed to ap- 
ply to others. I wish to state that after discussion, if a committee 
is appointed to take this matter up, it should be through the State 
Railroad Commission. We cannot have change of rates till the 
basis of rate is changed. By the old system of fixing rates, the 
east got rates to the west, and vice versa. . 

Mr. Love—(Read resolution). [See page 324.] I think the 
committee ought to have read this. This resolution was inspired by 
my own practical experience. The reason that only one road was 
named is that all my experience was with that one road. I am will- 
ing, however, that it shall apply to all roads. Concerning the 
Frisco charges, they are raising the rates from year to year, to the 
disregard of the horticultural interests of the State. I ask the 
President of this Society to appoint a committee to take this mat- 
ter up and try and secure a reduction in rates, to at least the same 
rate per mile as east of the river. Mr. Erb, Mr. Hazeltine and 
myself were appointed as a committee from the Ozark Fruit 
Growers’ Association to go to St. Louis in January. I was the 
only one who went, but I saw the officials. They treated me most 
courteously, but seemed surprised at the complaint; said they had 
never heard of any complaint in the west. (Gave several in- 
stances where rates had been raised in last years.) The railroads 
have no right to charge more for a short haul than a long one. I 
am inclined to believe that we have got to kick to get any help in 
this direction, and for that reason we need a committee. 

Secretary Goodman—I would suggest that the committee be 
changed to three members, and that it be made to apply to all roads 
in this State. 

On motion of Mr. McAfee, the matter, with suggestions made, 
was referred to the Committee on Resolutions, to come up in the 
regular order. Carried. 

Mr. Love, Chairman of Obituary Committee, reported that 
they could find no vacancy in our ranks caused by death. We 
should record our thanks for this report, which was done by rising 
vote. 

As to the Jamestown Exposition, Secretary Goodman stated 
that he had nothing specially to say. Only we want to get the 
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fruit ready, and, when the times comes, go and make a good dis- 
play. The fruit shown on the tables at this meeting would be 
packed and held in sterage for this purpose. There is some fruit 
now in storage being held for the same. Call will be made on 
the members of this Society later. 


THE PEACH. 
(By K. B. Wilkerson, Mexico, Mo.) 


The first item to consider is a suitable location for a peach or- 
chard. If I had a place for only a dozen or so trees, I would set 
them most anywhere and on most any kind of soil, rather than do 
without them; but if I was wanting to set for commercial pur- 
poses, I would be very particular: First, about location of or- 
chard from railroad; second, the distance from market; third, 
cost of transportation; fourth, whether or not I could manage and 
handle the fruit myself. Anyone of these might mean failure as 
to profit. After considering this, then comes the location and kind 
of soil. I would want a high location, with the land above 
the average of fertility, with plenty of sand and iron 
in subsoil, and only rolling enough to drain thoroughly; yet would 
want orchard where I could give it necessary cultivation, without 
washing soil off too much. Would avoid all places for orchard 
where water would stand, as peach trees winter-kill badly where 
water stands. Peaches must have dry ground, according to my ex- 
perience, 

As to distance, would set trees 20x20 or 20x25 feet, so they 
could be thoroughly cultivated when necessary. The kind of trees 
I would prefer to set would be one year old, 3 to 4 feet, or June 
buds, according to locality. I do not favor setting large trees. 

My idea is to begin with the earliest varieties and continue 
in succession to the latest, so as not to have too many to ripen at 
once. But we must consider our location and climate as to best 
varieties. Two of our best peaches in North Missouri are the 
Champion and Elberta. I would cultivate the peach thoroughly, 
from time trees were set until middle of summer, and, if dry, a 
little later, and would prune early each spring for two or three 
years until you get trees low headed and well balanced, with as 
few forked trees as possible. After this the crops may govern 
both pruning and cultivating. As to the fruit, I find when fruit 
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is set very thick on the limbs it should be thinned, leaving specimens 
from 4 to 6 inches apart. I made a few tests this season. We 
thinned our first when they were small and tender, with good re- 
sults; those thinned 20 days later paid for the work, but not with 
as much success. Then later I tried an experiment with some trees 
where the seeds were getting rather hard, with but little success. 
Later on I thinned one tree within about two or three weeks of 
ripening and took off 1,515 peaches, but I do not believe it paid for - 
the work. I believe in thinning early. 

As to cultivation, I had one orchard of about 1,400 trees that 
was cultivated thoroughly. We worked it 14 times. In some places 
there was a dust mulch of from 1 to 2 inches. It did not trouble 
me much how many peaches the teams rubbed off, as the trees 
were needing more moisture and less peaches; yet they had been 
thinned. There was a neighbor across the road who said I was 
foolish for thinning and wasting my peaches. I put my teams to 
help cultivate his orchard, and he stopped them; said they were 
dragging off too many peaches with teams, yet he had 1,500 trees. 
He did not thin them, neither did he work them much. This being 
the case, when the harvest came he clearly saw his mistake, for his 
peaches were small and unsalable. But I had peaches that most 
everyone liked, and I made good money and sold at much advanced 
prices over other people who did not thin or cultivate. 

I remember going into a town with about 56 bushels of peaches 
that I had hauled 28 miles over very rough roads. I arrived at 
1:30 p. m. on Saturday. I asked a party what he thought of the 
market for peaches. He said he had lots of peaches at home that 
he could not find any market for worth fooling with. I asked him 
if he would help me sell on commission, He said no, but would 
work for wages. I told him as I was a stranger in the town I 
would hire him. So J drove on the street under the shade of a 
big tree and began to give away from 1 to 3 peaches to everyone 
that came near,. white or black, and in five and one-half hours I 
had sold my entire load for $53.00. So I sold four loads mostly 
under the shade of that one tree for $207.00. Why did I sell them 
when others could not? Because I made four gatherings of each 
variety and graded each gathering into six grades, extra large 
soft, No. 1 soft, No. 2 soft; extra large hard, No. 1 hard, No. 2 
hard, and packed them in one-third bushel crates and had crates 
marked with grade on end of crates, and had each priced accord- 
ingly, so we could furnish the most exacting customer. 
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HOW TO GROW STRAWBERRIES. 
(By H. W. Jenkins, Boonville, Mo.) 


The growing of strawberries with the writer has afforded 
both pleasure and profit, for my experience has been that straw- 
berries, well cared for, can be depended upon to return something 
each season for the labor expended upon them, as I cannot remem- 
ber in my twenty years’ work as a grower, an entire failure. 

My natural inclination to love strawberries and the work con- 
nected with growing them can probably be attributed to the fact 
of my haying a birthday in the strawberry season, the 29th of 
May, and a birthday dinner without strawberries would be some- 
thing like a Thanksgiving dinner without the turkey and cran- 
berries; so I am a natural born crank on strawberries. 

The old saying, ‘‘there is no excellence without great labor,” 
applies to the growing of strawberries as well as to other things. 

To succeed, a man must expect to work with both head and 
hands, as it requires labor, guided by experience and judgment, to 
grow them; and skill, tact, patience and energy to get them picked 
and marketed. The strawberry, probably, is grown over a larger 
territory and under a greater variety of climates and out of more 
different soils than any other berry; but it naturally follows that 
some soils and climates suit it better than others. The varieties 
show a greater degree of variation on different soils than any other 
berry; so that it is a hard matter to determine what a variety 
will do until it is tested and tried, and sometimes it takes more 
than one trial to decide fairly on the merits of a new variety. I 
have grown berries in four counties in Missouri—Jasper, Jackson, 
Clinton and Cooper—the first three on the prairie soils, the last 
on loess soils on the Missouri river hills (originally timber land). 
My judgment is that this latter produces much the best berries. In 
choosing a suitable field for strawberries, select one that has good 
natural drainage; the soil must be fertile but not too rich, for then 
the growth will.all go to make leaves and stems and not fruit. The 
selection of varieties is of the greaest importance. It must be a 
variety that produces a berry with size, color, shape and flavor; 
but the size and color are the most important, as that is what at- 
tracts the eye of the purchaser. The variety, however, must not 
only produce a berry having the above characteristics, but it must 
be a productive one to make it profitable. 
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The list of varieties is a long one, and growing longer each. 
season; but to be on safe ground, each grower had best test varie- 
ties on his own land in a small way before planting extensively. I 
have tried many varieties, and have yet to find a perfect one. The 
Haverland comes as near filling the bill as any, and could I find 
a staminate variety equally as good, I would only grow the two. 
The Bubach, Warfield, Dunlap and Ridgeway are all good berries; 
Gandy is a good late berry, but not productive till the bed is several 
years old. Planting a new bed should always be done in early 
spring; April is the best month for planting. Before planting, 
work the soil down to a fine, mellow condition; plant in rows four 
feet apart and sets plants from eighteen to twenty-four inches 
apart in the row, using the spade to make the opening. I usually 
have one hand to make the holes, two boys to drop the plants and 
two hands to follow and set the plants, with roots straight down, 
firming the dirt solid around the plants, being careful to leave the 
crown of the plant level with the top of the ground. 

For proper pollenization or fertilizing, I usually plant two 
rows of pistilate varieties and one row of staminate varieties; 
sometimes plant three rows of pistilate and one row of staminate. 

Cultivation should begin right after planting, and be kept up 
all the season till the first of October. The ground should never be 
allowed to become baked and hard, but after each rain it should be 
stirred and have the crust broken. Do not try to grow a crop of 
weeds and a crop of strawberries at the same time. 

I use the twelve-tooth and five-shovel Planet Junior horse cul- 
tivators; they are the best plows made for shallow, level cultiva- 
tion, and that is what is necessary in cultivating strawberries. 
For mulching I use old wheat straw, hauling it onto the ground in 
the fall, when roads are good, and have it ready to use in Decem- 
ber, putting it on any time when the field is either dry or frozen; 
use enough straw to completely cover the ground. It takes about 
eight two-horse loads to cover an acre. This we let remain until 
the freezing weather is all over, usually about April first; then re- 
move enough from plants to give them air and sunshine. Put the 
surplus straw in between the rows to keep the weeds down, which 
helps to hold the moisture and keeps the berries clean. Straw- 
berries are rightly named, for they need straw in the spring as well 
as in the winter. After removing the mulch in spring there is 
nothing more to do except to prepare your boxes and crates and 
get ready to harvest your crop, which is sure to follow, if you have 
done your part timely and well. 
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CHERRY GROWING PROFITABLE IN NORTH MISSOURI. 
(By J. E. May, LaPlata, Mo.) 


_When I received notice that the Secretary of our Society wanted 
me to prepare a paper on the above subject, I was at a loss to know 
what I could say, with my limited experience, that would be of in- 
terest to those assembied here. 

We have grown the cherry in a small way for the past 12 years 
and have been able to make it pay us reasonably well. We have also 
learned some things in that time that, had we known when we first 
set our orchard, might have made our profit greater. The growing 
of the cherry is sadly neglected in our part of the State (Adair 
county), and I am of the opinion that the average planters make 
a mistake in the selection of their ground, and, then plant too deep. 
The formation of the soil of our county is such that a cherry tree 
set on flat land and set deep is soon doomed, and will never pay the 
planter. 

We have found that to succeed the ground must be rolling, or, 
if flat, must be thrown up in ridges where trees are to stand, thus 
draining the water to the middle and, then it ought not to be so 
flat that the water will stand between the rows. We like rolling 
ground the best, and plow so the dead furrow will come where trees 
are to stand, the furrow to run up and down the hill. This makes 
a drain under the trees and assures no injury to the trees should 
the seasons be wet. 

We give good cultivation the first three years and then seed to 
clover. One good spraying with Bordeaux in early spring will pro- 
tect the trees from fungi and the foliage will not drop so early, 
thus injuring the tree and prospect for a crop the following year. 

The selection of varieties forms an important part in the 
profitableness of the orchard, for if the varieties planted are not 
good bearers, or are tender in bud or tree, the orchard is sure to be 
a failure. As far as our observation goes, there are only two va- 
rieties to plant in our section. These are Early Richmond and 
Montmorency, the last named being far superior to the Richmond 
in quality of fruit and hardiness of bud. Of 15 English Morrillo, set 
seven years ago, all are dead without giving us a quart of fruit. 
The extreme cold of 1904 and 1905 finished the last of them. 

We have two Abesse from Stark Nurseries, 11 years old, and 
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had our first crop this year. They are a very fine cherry, but not 
profitable. 

Summing the matter up, then, we would say, select Early 
Richmond and Montmorency; plant on rolling ground, not too 
deep; cultivate three years and seed to clover; spray for fungi in 
early spring with standard Bordeaux; pick and market in good 
condition, and I am sure the cherry can be profitably grown in 
North Missouri. 


CHERRY IN SOUTH MISSOURI. 
(By Earl B. Hopkins, Springfield, Mo.) 


I feel that my experience in raising this grand fruit has been 
so limited that it would be folly to write and advise those who 
have had years of experience along this line. 

I believe, however, that I can safely say, from my own ex- 
perience and from observations, that the cherry has proven un- 
profitable. Understand, however, that I am speaking of this par- 
ticular locality around Springfield and our own local market. This 
year (1906) we had a full crop of cherries in Green county, the 
first for a number of years. Prices were low, exceedingly low, so 
much so that, finally, in my own orchard, I sold them out at so 
much per gallon, and let the buyer pick them, finding that there 
was as much profit and less work as when we had them picked and 
marketed them ourselves. Cherries sold at from 80 cents per 24- 
quart crate to $1.25. Substracting the cost of picking and cost of 
crate and boxes, anyone can easily see that very little is left for the 
grower. The low prices received cannot be laid to the large crop, 
as the crop of 1905, which was comparatively light, brought very 
little more, and was just as difficult to dispose of. I am speaking 
entirely of the Early Richmond, as this is the only variety I have in 
bearing. Another cause of unprofitableness is this: There are 
very few years but what we have a hard wind and rain storm 
right in the cherry season, sometimes ruining two-thirds of the 
crop. This year was no exception to the rule, as I found to my 
sorrow when boxing the fruit. The boys will put in the blistered 
cherries in spite of all the cautioning you can give them. Then, 
again, the Early Richmond comes in right along with the straw- 
berry in this country, and in trying to save both crops we seldom 
fail to lose some of each. I did not start out to write a paper of any 
length, and for fear you will think I am a “croaker”’ or “pessimistic 
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crank,” I think I will stop. Many hundreds of cherry trees have 
been planted in South Missouri in the last four or five years. 
Whether these will prove profitable, remains to be proven when 
they come into bearing. As for myself, there are many other 
fruits that I find to be more profitable than the cherry. 


HARDINESS. 


(By W. L. Howard, Assistant Professor in Horticulture, University of Missouri, 
Oolumbia, Mo.) 

The word “hardy” is used in a variety of ways. It is used 
to distinguish plants that can be grown out of doors all the year 
around from those that must be kept under glass for a part or all 
of the year. Also, some plants may be more resistant than others 
to both heat and cold, or capable of withstanding unfavorable con- 
ditions, as drought and general neglect. In common usage, how- 
ever, the word “hardy” has reference to the ability of a plant or 
plants to withstand the winter at a particular place. A plant may 
be hardy in Missouri, for example, but not in North Dakota. 
Throughout this paper “hardy” will be used in its universal mean- 
ing, i. e., the ability tc withstand winter injury, and discussed in 
connection with the fruiting of the peach. 

The subject of the hardiness of the peach is one of profound 
interest to every fruit grower, and on this account has been much 
studied. In this discussion the question will be considered from 
three standpoints: (1) the relation of color to hardiness; (2) the 
effect of pruning on hardiness, and (8) the relation of the rest, 
or dormant, period to hardiness. ; 

The relation of color to hardiness in the peach has been ex- 
tensively studied by Prof. J. C. Whitten of this station. He found 
that the dark-colored twigs in full sunlight in winter absorb heat 
rays and become much warmer than the green-colored ones. In 
order to study the question in all its phases, he inserted ther- 
mometers in adjacent twigs on a peach tree growing in the field, 
and, by whitening one of the twigs with whitewash and covering 
the other with a dense coat of lamp-black, he found that the dif- 
ference in temperature was very great. The greatest variation 
was reached at a time when snow was upon the ground and the sun 
shining very brightly, the difference in temperature at that time 
being 23 degrees Farhenheit. Under these conditions the dark- 
colored twigs absorbed the greatest possible amount of heat from 
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the sun, and at the same time the whitened twigs, assisted by the 
bright mantle of snow on the ground, reflected or threw off the 
maximum number of heat rays, thus keeping them quite cool, in 
fact, one degree below the temperature of the air. These differ- 
ences in temperature were noticeable only during times of sunlight. 
It was interesting to note that when the blackened twig had be- 
come quite warm that, if suddenly shaded, as by a passing cloud, 
it would lose all of its heat that it had secured by reason of its 
color in five minutes, and that seven minutes would be required 
for it to warm up again after the shade was removed. 

In the case of natural colored twigs, since the colors are not 
so pronounced as pure white and pure black, the differences in tem- 
perature, of course, are at no time so great as under the artificial 
conditions above mentioned, but they are great enough to cause, 
perhaps, one-third of the difference in temperature of the case of 
the extremes between the whitewashed and blackened twigs. It 
is believed that great fluctuations in temperature within short per- 
iods of time may have a very important bearing upon the killing 
of fruit buds, especiaily in late winter. Indeed, it was found that 
by spraying the trees with whitewash the blooming period in 
spring could actually be held back for from three to five days. This 
fact is not so important in itself as the probability is that there 
are many times in late winter when, if the twigs become warmed 
up and are thereby caused to make a very slight growth, they are 
certain to be killed by subsequent low ‘temperature. It is a well- 
known fact that perfect fruit buds may safely withstand from ten 
to twenty degrees below zero, but that, if slight growth has taken 
place, they may be killed by a few degrees below freezing. Thus 
it is seen that there may be many times, during bright, sunny 
days in January and February, when a slight protection in the way 
of shading or covering with some white material to reflect the 
heat might prevent premature growth and the fruit buds thereby 
be saved. 

Concerning the effects of pruning on the hardiness of peach 
buds, W. H. Chandler, Assistant Horticulturist to the Missouri Ex- 
periment Station, has carried on numerous experiments for the 
past few years. He cites the fact that it is now known that winter 
injury is due to the extraction of water from the cells. Cells which 
do not lose their moisture easily and, therefore, are able to with- 
stand drying conditions, are less injured in winter. This is why 
the cells in young and succulent parts are usually most easily 
killed—that is, they lose their moisture more readily and are not 
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able to endure the drying which results from freezing. From his 
observations in the experimental orchard containing a large num- 
ber of varieties of peaches, the following summary is given: 

1st. Comparing cut back trees with those not cut back, both 
in the Station orchard and in the orchards near it, for the winter 
of 1903-4, when the lowest temperature was 14 degrees below zero 
F., it may be concluded that for such winters, if there have been 
no warm periods to start the buds, cutting back severely lessens the 
hardiness enough to be of practical importance. This, however, 
would not hold good for South Missouri where the lowest tempera- 
ture was only 5 degrees below zero, as at Olden and Neosho. 

2nd. Twigs were taken from trees that had been cut back, 
and also from those that had not been cut back, and placed in a 
warm greenhouse, and the latter grew earlier than the former. In 
the winter of 1905-6 the buds were killed in the field at a compar- 
atively high temperature, on account of having been slightly started 
by previous warm weather. On account of this fact, a larger per- 
centage of buds was killed on trees not cut back than on those that 
were. From the above we may safely conclude that cut back trees 
probably finish their resting period later than those not cut back, 
and are certainly better adapted to withstand a winter like that of 
1905-6. Since South Missouri has a large predominance of such 
winters, when the buds are started on warm days, and since the 
temperature seldom goes low enough to kill the buds on cut back 
trees, the grower there should not hesitate to cut his trees back, 
say, to the base of the one-year-old wood. No such definite state- 
ment can be made for North Missouri. 

3rd. The wood on cut back trees, as well as on fairly young 
trees, is not so severely injured by a severe winter as it is on ex- 
tremely old trees not cut back. 

4th. The age of the bud, that is, whether it is formed early 
or late in the season, does not determine the time it will finish its 
resting period. On any one tree the buds that are slowest to start 
in winter are those growing at the base of the twig, though late- 
season buds on trees that continue their growth late are started less 
than any buds on trees that cease growing early. 

5th. It is best to train the trees to have spreading, open 
heads. Under such circumstances, the wood is stronger and more 
buds are formed toward the base of the twigs, thus enabling us to 
head back more severely those years when buds are uninjured. 

6th. The reason the Elberta, Crawford, Champion and other 
important varieties grown in this State are not well adapted to 
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South Missouri, is because their buds are too easily started in win- 
ter. Of the well-known earlier varieties, Carman and Family 
Favorite are probably best adapted to the southern part of the 
State, because of hardiness of bud. Carman would be the better 
one of the two. Taking the seasons as they come, the Lewis has 
shown itself to be able to withstand all the unfavorable conditions 
cf late years and proved to be the hardiest variety of all. Nota 
good shipper, however—too soft. 

By the dormant, or resting, period of plants is meant the period 
from the time the leaves are shed in the fall until growth begins 
in spring. Fruit trees, in common with nearly all the forms of our 
common vegetation growing in fields or woods, have an annual 
resting period of four or five months. From extensive experi- 
ments conducted by the writer during the past year with several 
hundred different species of plants, he is led to believe that the rest 
period of plants may in some way have something to do with the 
hardiness of plants like peach trees. It has always been supposed 
by good botanists that the rest period in plants was a necessity; 
that is, that it is a part of their nature to go dormant at a certain 
time, and that many of them could not be aroused into growth be- 
fore the normal time for awakening in spring. In nearly every 
case, with large numbers of different kinds of plants, the writer 
found that they could be forced into growth almost at will. It was 
found, however, that there are great differences in plants as re- 
gards their ability to grow or be made to grow during the winter 
after they have once become dormant. Some kinds grow easily by 
merely being placed in a warm room, while others must be treated 
with ether, chloroform, drying or freezing before they will grow. 
The peach is one of the plants which seems to have a comparatively 
short resting period, after which it is apparently able to begin 
growth again if conditions are favorable. This probably accounts 
for the fact that they grow easily during warm days in late winter, 
when other species, like the white-oak, for example, has a long 
resting period, from which it cannot be aroused except by severe 
methods of treatment. It is known that the French gardener, who 
grows peaches out of season by special treatment, causes his trees 
in midsummer to cease growing, and thus brings on a real resting 
period by artificial means. The principal means for accomplishing 
this is to withhold water. This is easily done, as the trees are 
usually grown in pots or in the greenhouse. After a period of 
dormancy lasting a few weeks, the trees are watered and caused to 
begin growing again. They can then be kept growing vigorously 
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and forced into fruiting by midwinter, or even as early as Christ- 
mas, if desired. This would not have been possible had the trees 
continued to grow throughout the summer. They could never 
have been made to continue to grow, nor could they have been 
aroused from their rest immediately had they been allowed to go 
dormant at the normal time. 

With the peach a certain amount of rest period seems to be 
necessary, but it appears to be possible to cause this to take place 
at a time most convenient to the grower. It is known that some 
plants, for example, the lilac, have definite times of rest and activ- 
ity, which may be divided into periods. By experiment it has been 
found that just at the time of entering certain of these periods, 
and also at the time of passing out of them, they may be forced 
into growth easily, while at other times they force with great diffi- 
culty, or not at all. It is probable that the peach, also, belongs in 
this class of plants, and that it has periods of susceptibility to 
-growth and corresponding times when it would grow with great 
difficulty or not at all. 

Experiments are now in progress to try to secure some definite 
information on this particular phase of the subject. The matter 
has very practical application to orchard practices, inasmuch as it 
would be quite possible, in many instances, by special cultural 
methods in midsummer or late summer, to cause the trees to con- 
tinue growing or to be made to close their growth. If they can be 
checked, for example, in midsummer and caused to be dormant for 
a time, it might be that the end of their rest period would be en- 
tered during late winter, when, of course, they would be quite sus- 
ceptible to growth, if conditions were favorable. On the other 
hand, they might be kept growing very late in the season, which 
would cause them to remain in the resting state until so late in 
winter that when they begin to grow there would be no danger of 
the buds being killed by subsequent cold spells. 

In various ways we are seeking to learn as nearly as possible 
the exact length of the normal resting period. It is thought that 
_ this will vary with different varieties, which may account for some 
of them being killed while others are able to fruit. It may require 
three or four years to secure reliable data as to the length of rest- 
ing periods, but the work will be continued in the hope that new 
light may be thrown upon the very important subject of hardiness. 
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DISCUSSION ON HARDINESS. 


Secretary Goodman—I would ask if cover crops have anything 
to do with the hardiness. 

Dr. Whitten—We have arrived at no definite conclusion. .A 
few years ago nearly every orchard with a cover came through 
much the best. The opinion is that generally where clean culti- 
vation is practiced we ought to stop early enough to allow a cover 
crop to grow. 

Prof. Lazenby—TI can corroborate what Dr. Whitten has said. 
I have found most all injury to the roots of peach trees occurs 
where the ground is bare. Most all of our growers stop cultivation 
early enough to grow a cover crop. 

President Dutcher—I would ask the professor whether or not 
he can present a wash which will destroy the mice. Understand 
it is a question of chemistry, not of botany or bugology. 

Dr. Whitten—We will take up this matter at the Station, and 
think it safe to say we can do some work on it. Prof. Stedman has 
done more along this line than any other man at the Station. This 
part of the work has fallen largely into his hands. We will do 
what we can to test this question if the Society thinks we need to 
take it up. 

President Dutcher—Mr. Johnson refers to a chemist in Kansas 
City. If he can do anything effective in this line, he will cover 
himself with both glory and money. 

Mr. May—Don’t think that a wash will work below the sur- 
face, where the main trouble is. 

Mr. Horsfall—The rain would wash off the preparation from 
the body of the tree and it would have to be repeated. 

Secretary Goodman—Would like to say to Mr. Bell that a tree 
planted as deep as the sample shown (about fourteen inches below 
the nursery line), ought to be killed. 


PEAR CULTURE. 


(By W. D. Oraig, Galena, Mo.) 


I will give you a few lines on pears as I know them as a 
grower, not as an expert, for I have never dug deep down into the 
subject. 

The pear, as a fruit, is one of the nicest and most delicious 
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fruits that grow, and can be had from early July to December by 
being careful in the selection of the varieties. 

Culture—The culture differs with different persons. I let the 
blue grass grow up and choke my trees, thus checking the growth 
and thereby reducing the blight, but must admit that those who 
cultivate thoroughly have finer fruit from same varieties. 

Kinds of Soil—While I think pears do well in most of the soil ' 
in Missouri, at the same time I know that not all land is suited to 
pear culture; for instance, take my county of Stone, and the land 
from Galena south for forty or fifty miles, and probably as far east 
and west, grow them to perfection, while just a few miles north 
they have very poor success. It has been suggested that the reason 
for our success is our close proximity to the cotton rock, which 
abounds in our vicinity. Whether that reason will hold good or 
not, I do not know. I have my trees on a southeastern slope near 
the James river, on gravelly soil, with a clay sub-soil which holds 
the moisture, and they do exceedingly well. 

Varieties—While I have been planting almost every known 
variety, it has been for experimental purposes rather than for 
profit, and, with my limited knowledge, I would now plant, for com- 
mercial purposes, Keiffer and Duchess d’ Angouleme, because 
they seem to be almost entirely free from blight. For eating, l 
would plant Bartlett, Idaho, Clapp’s Favorite and Seckle, although 
they will all blight badly. 

One reason for the above list, with the exception of Seckle, is 
that they are all large, nice and showy. 

Diseases and Remedy—Blight seems to be the great enemy of 
the pear, for which I cut the blighted limbs back about one foot be- 
low the blight, or further, if the limb shows signs of blight lower 
down, and burn the cuttings. The knife should be dipped in a solu- 
tion of carbolic acid or some other solution to disinfect the blade be- 
fore cutting sound wood on any other part of the tree. 

A few years ago the State Horticultural Society recommended 
that a slit be made in the bark of the tree and a few grains of cal- 
omel be inserted in the incision. Whether that proved a success 
or not, I am not able to say, as I have never tried it, but I do not 
believe that there has ever been a satisfactory remedy found. 
Everybody has a remedy for blight as well as borers, but they are 
a success only in the minds of the introducer of the remedy. 

Time to Plant—I prefer fall planting in our part of the State, 
because the trees get the dirt firmly about the roots, and, as most 
of our winters are not very cold, the little, white, tender roots grow 
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more or less all winter, and so we seldom ever lose a tree by fail 
planting. 

Time to Gather—Most varieties should be picked before they 
color on the tree and placed in a dark place, which should be kept 
dry and cool, where they ripen, and are much nicer in this way. 

The Keiffer being an exception, should remain on the tree as 
late as possible, then gathered and ripened as other pears. 

The possibilities of the pear are great; for instance, take a 
location such as I have described where land is cheap, and, with 
reasonable care, one should be in easy circumstances in a few years. 

I have planted Dwarf trees one spring and gathered ripe fruit 
off of them the next, thus getting returns as quick as with a straw- 
berry crop. 

Kinds of Trees—As to Standard and Dwarf, I would plant 
half and half, as the Dwarf gives quicker returns and the Standard 
are longer lived. 

Distance Apart—The trees should be planted about twenty 
feet apart each way, and to make the tree more fertile, I would 
suggest the plan of planting two rows of one variety then two of 
another, as I believe in the idea of cross fertilization. 

Cause of Blight—While to my knowledge there is no known 
cause of. blight, my observation has been that during the last two 
cool, rainy seasons there has been a great deal more blight than 
usual, but that may come partially from the trees being older. 

__ The pear should be headed back each season, the same as the 
apple, peach and other fruits. 


FIRST FIVE YEARS, AND EARLY CARE OF AN APPLE OR- 
. CHARD. 
(By K. B. Wilkerson, Mexico, Mo.) 

The selection or location is the foremost thought. Any up-land 
that grows good corn should grow a good orchard, but there may be 
exceptions to this. In selecting a location for the family orchard, 
look for conveniences as much as other conditions, but in the loca- 
tion for a commercial orchard you want land above the average and 
just so the surface water will drain off. Rough, hilly land, that 
washes badly, I am always ready to let the other fellow have, and 
particularly if there is much clay; but where the land has a gravelly 
and sandy loam, it can be utilized to advantage. I have planted in 
the swampy prairie, the stumpy new ground and the rocky hill- 
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sides, and grown good orchards, but it is much more expensive and 
you take greater chances, especially where you have hired labor. 
If you do all the work yourself, it may then be a different proposi- 
tion. As to different slopes and timber protection, I have not seen 
any of much value, but there should be good air drainage. As to 
the northern and eastern slopes, we have had as much damage by 
hard winters on these as other slopes. What seems best one time 
proves to be the worst at other times. In my opinion, the man 
with family orchard should get No. 1 first-class trees; for commer- 
cial orchards, No. 2 first-class, two-year-old trees, 4 to 5 feet high. 
With the experienced man who thoroughly understands pruning, I 
believe extra, select No. 3 trees will make as good, if not better, or- 
chards; but without experience, he had better stick to first-named 
qualities. JI prefer low-headed trees about 24 inches high. I would 
recommend trees from the nearest reliable nursery—emphasize the 
word reliable if you sacrifice the word nearest. In setting, have 
tried both plowing furrows and digging holes. I prefer digging to 
plowing. Plow as deep as possible, but dig holes large enough for 
roots and cut all roots off down to 12 inches long. 

The depth to set trees varies according to ground; if rolling or 
washy, plant from 2 to 3 inches deeper than trees growing in nur- 
sery on fairly level land, but plant same depth as in nursery on land 
that is flat and where water stands. I have planted on top of the 
ground by banking and plowing the ground around. We planted 
one orchard of about 70 acres, and about 2,000 trees were planted 
on swampy, flat prairie land with good success. Large, firm, 
healthy trees are now growing and are 11 years old. If you want 
trees to stand firm and not blow over, plant shallow and do not 
throw much dirt to trees, and if to the contrary, plant deep. When 
a tree bows back and forth and works a hole close around the tree, 
you may be sure of that tree being planted too deep. I would much 
rather see the roots of a tree exposed 6 inches out from the tree 
than set too deep, yet I do not approve of either. 

One spring we set about 120 acres of orchard, and where we 
furrowed our men got many trees too deep. So next spring we 
raised and reset them and since have carefully watched planting 
in furrows and deep setting. The following fall we dug the holes 
and set shallow about 100 acres; threw about 12 inches of dirt 
around each tree to hold it in position and keep the tree from freez- 
ing out of ground. The following spring we took the mound down 
and had fine success. As to which is best, spring or fall setting, 
circumstances and conditions determine that. The pruning can 
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be done as soon as trees are set, if in spring; but with fall set trees 
I wait until spring to prune, and sometimes do not prune until sec- 
ond spring; the size and age of trees must determine that. Pruning 
is a hard problem, and I have not found one successful pruner in 
twenty men I hire, but sometimes doubt if I know much about it 
myself. I have kept close watch on my men in pruning and caring 
for the orchards of about 50,000 trees anywhere from 5 to 10 years 
old. One great trouble I find with new and often older orchards 
is they cut too many of the small limbs and let the large ones alone. 
My rule is to watch and cut the largest and strongest growth where 
it is not needed, and let the small ones alone up to 5 or 6 years old 
or up to when the permanent limbs get large and well established ; 
then cut out the small and cross limbs. This is my way of making 
low, spreading trees with large bodies, always keeping main leaders 
if possible. My reason for not cutting all of the little limbs out is 
they thicken up and make fewer water sprouts and make the tree 
spread out, but they must be cut out in due time. I believe that 
there are more trees ruined by inexperienced pruners than are ever 
made better, and trees in bearing ought to be gone over twice—late 
spring and early fall. 

Cultivate early and thoroughly. I have seen men begin their 
first cultivating of orchards after harvest. Orchard should be 
first, before you raise a corn crop, and worked when your corn is. 
Lay it by when you do your corn and let weeds or anything you 
have in the orchard take it, but be careful that nothing is there to 
encourage fire to burn the orchard. 

Our experience favors some hard crop, as corn, on land that is 
strong. I would like to have the time and space to give you my ob- 
servation of our orchard from 7 to 10 years old that I have watched 
from planting. Some with no other cultivation than corn, others 
clover and some corn, rye and cow-peas. Do not work orchards 
late in the season. I know of one man who payed us $2,900.00 for 
an orchard and worked it early and late and so much that the win- 
ter killed about 87 per cent. of it, or $2,523.00 of the purchase price, 
only leaving $377.00. Those of his trees and orchards not worked 
late stood the winter all right. 

After growing about 500 or 600 acres of orchard from 5 to 10 
years, I find one of the greatest blessings and one of the greatest 
curses we have to contend with is the laboring man. The good, 
honest laborer and the reckless, careless, indifferent man. So my 
advice is, do not plant any more orchards than you know you can 
give close attention to. Cultivate early and thoroughly. Trees are 
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like our chickens, most always on time and seldom late. I will 
close by saying where consistent, give your orchards plenty of 
work. Rye plowed under green, also cow-peas, and always be on 
time, if possible, with your work and do not forget to quit in season. 


THURSDAY, 8 P. M. 


Piano Solo. 

Song by Mr. Brewster. 

Resolution by J. C. Evans. 

Home Side of Fruit Growing—H. W. Collingwood, New York 
City. 

How to Interest Boys on the Farm—Miss Alice Kinney, New 
Franklin, Mo. 

Landscape Gardening—Dr. J. C. Whitten, Columbia, Mo. 

Final resolutions. 

Honorary members elected. 

Thursday evening both instrumental and vocal music were the 
first numbers on the program. Then Col. Evans claimed the priv- 
ilege of presenting the following special resolution: 


RESOLUTION. 


The Missouri Horticultural Society records its sense of be- 
‘reavement in the refusal of Mr. L. A. Goodman to accept further 
election to the office of Secretary of this Society. For twenty-five 
years the Society has had the benefit of his masterful leadership. 
His annual election has been an annual expression of love and ap- 
preciation. The record of his service to the Society is the record 
of the achievements of the Society. He has been more than a 
leader—he has been an inspiration—and service in the Society has 
been made a joy by virtue of participation with him in it. A full 
aknowlegment of the debt our Society owes Mr. Goodman would 
cover the history of the Society and its services to horticulture dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years. 

No consideration less than Mr. Goodman’s positive and _re- 
peated request to be released from the arduous duties of the Sec- 
retaryship would induce us to allow his retirement. 

Our deep regret in losing Mr. Goodman from the office he has 
so long held and honored is somewhat mitigated by his promise to 
continue to give to the Society the benefit of his advice and helpful- 
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ness. We earnestly hope that the Society may continue to be 
dominated and guided by his skilled hand. 

We comfort ourselves that we are not saying good-bye to Mr. 
Goodman—only relieving him of the trying and burdensome duties 
from which he has earned relief by faithful service. To few men 
is it given to hold such a position for a quarter of a century—such 
tenure of office is possible only to a man of sterling character and 
magnetic power. Mr. Goodman has not alone fulfilled these con- 
ditions of leadership, but he has also won our love, and this record 
is a meagre expression of our affectionate regard and unbounded 
admiration for Mr. Goodman. 

Mr. Goodman replied in a short speech, thanking the Society 
for this expression of good will. He said if he thought he had not 
the good will of.this Society and the majority of the members over 
the State, would think his work had been a failure. Would give 
more for the good will and friendship of the horticulturists all over 
the State than anything else which this work had brought to him. 


H. W. Collingswood gave a most interesting lecture on the 
“Home Side of Fruit Growing,” illustrated. The best crop ever 
raised was the crop of boys and girls. Fungus may wipe out the 
crop of fruit, blight kill the trees, disease sweep the cattle from 
the State and we could still manage to get along, but let a moral 
blight fall on the child crop and God help the State and country. 

The lecture and illustrations showed the methods of work and 
the experiments tried on “Hope Farm,” the home of the speaker, 
and closed with an original poem, composed by the speaker. 


HOW TO INTEREST BOYS IN THE FARM. 


(By Miss Alice Kinney, New Franklin, Mo.) 


Mr. President and Members of the Convention: 

I must preface my remarks by confessing that my own family 
are very curious to know where I have gained my information as 
to the best ways of interesting boys in the farm, when I have 
neither kith nor kin of a boy upon whom to experiment; but, being 
a proverbial “Old Maid,” with all the claims of a broader and 
clearer insight into such things, than one whose entire vision of life 
is narrowed down to, perhaps, one small boy. 

For some years I have watched, with the deepest regret, our 
neighborhood boys forsake the freedom of a country life and seek 
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positions in the towns and cities. When I would inquire into the 
cause I always received the same reply—‘“‘too lonesome, no social 
life, too long days and much hard work.” 

The time was when the farm was isolated and, doubtless, lone- 
ly, but each year finds the farm and town coming nearer; the ad- 
vancement of time and science is fast overcoming the old distance; 
we are having the rural delivery; the telephone is in every country 
home—and, as a medium of social life, simply ask for connection 
with a suburban line some rainy morning and hear the wonderful 
exchange of ideas, enough to fill a morning paper. As for “hard 
work and long days:”’’ It is true there are hustling seasons on the 
farm, when every one has to hustle early and late, but is there any 
line of business of which this cannot be said? 

The farm offers to the wide-awake boy such rich opportunities 
for soul and mind. There is always an opening for the use of his 
God-given brains, undimmed by the constant balancing of Saturday 
night and his wages. Just here I should like to add that I would 
rather a boy be a peanut vender than to receive a regular salary 
that was not dependent upon the quality of service and the boy’s 
interest in same, for in a peanut venture he must develop push and 
thought in order to make a success, while in the latter he would 
unconsciously fall into the habit of simply doing what he must. 

Our present system of education has largely to solve this 
problem. Just look over the list of boys’ studies and you will find 
they are fitting him for every vocation in life but the one nearest to 
our hearts; hence, he is being educated away from the farm. True, 
nature studies are being introduced into our schools, and some 
others have a few months in agriculture, with some practical ex- 
periments. 

Mrs. James told us last evening of what interest the city gar- 
dens were to the city boys and girls. If this be true of them, how 
much more vital is it to give our boys the same advantages. So 
my plea tonight is for the small, rural schools where the mass of 
our farmers are educated. 

Little Switzerland, with her handful of subjects, realizes the 
necessity of keeping her people in close touch with this interest, 
compels agriculture to be taught in every school and in every grade, 
for she is dependent for her entire revenue upon her agricultural 
resources. When we say agricultural, we mean in its broadest 
sense, for the boy and the big red apple are inseparable friends, 
and nothing could interest him more than to thoroughly under- 
stand how to propagate and care for the tree that bears such fruit. 
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However, this study must not be at the expense of other branch- 
es, for no class of men need more a general education than the farm- 
er to intelligently carry on his work. He must have some knowledge 
of chemistry to properly understand the needs and food for his own 
particular soil and crops, some knowledge of materia medica in 
order to care for his live stock, and much business training is nec- 
essary, for all of us appreciate the fact that it is easier to produce a 
crop than to market it profitably. 

This winter, in our Legislature, we stand thirty-eight farmers 
to forty-three lawyers. This small minority is backed by countless 
number of men who pay a large per cent. of our State taxes. Then 
why should we not demand of the powers that be that equal oppor- 
tunities be given our boys, and that every school curriculum in- 
clude studies pertaining to this industry. 

When we clamor for good roads we are clamoring for the most 
vital factor in the boy’s social life, as well as in his education, for 
with good roads we shall have our graded district school with their 
corps of competent teachers. 

I fully realize that I am treading upon dangerous ground when 
I speak of the inheritance tax, which at present is centered upon 
the University. While the entire State boasts with great pride of 
the standing of our University, that ranks second to none, yet, un- 
less we can properly prepare more boys in the smaller schools, the 
agricultural department can never make the same practical success. 
Our high schools have but comparatively few boys. Each year 
more and more drop by the wayside. 

What we need is more financial aid for the smaller schools, and 
we hope this tax may be given to the State at large, or, better still, 
each county apply her own income from this resource at home, 
where we can provide better opportunities for our neighbor’s boys, 
thus elevating the environments that help hold the boys on the 
farm. Teach the boy that the tide is turning our way, the farms 
that were once neglected are now fast being restored, that the men 
with the farms and orchards are the men of the hour who form 
the bulwark of this and every other progressive country. 


H. C. Irish of Shaw School of Botany, St. Louis, talked about 
plans for a National Congress of Horticulture, to be held some time 
next year at Jamestown Exposition. It is natural for the members 
of this Society to give the most attention to that branch of horti- 
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culture by which we grow fruit, but we must remember that vege- 
table gardening, landscape gardening and floriculture all were in- 
cluded in the term horticulture. He read several letters from 
prominent workers assuring him of their help in this matter. The 
American Pomological Society has about decided to meet at James- 
town next year, and other societies will do the same. Thought 
that the Pomological Society might be the central figure around 
which other meetings might revolve and asked the co-operation of 
this Society in this matter. 


ORNAMENTAL PLANTING ABOUT THE HOME. 
(By Dr. J. ©. Whitten, Horticulturist, Columbia, Mo.) 


In planting trees, shrubs, vines and flowers about the home it 
is desirable to have a definite arrangement or plan. Proper methods 
are just as essential in ornamental plantings, in order to secure 
beauty, as are proper methtods in commercial plantings of crops in 
order to secure good yields. 

One of the first things to bear in mind is that we should plant 
a tree, shrub or flower, not simply to show off that plant, but to 
decorate the place with it. There is a fundamental difference be- 
tween placing a pretty plant in the most conspicuous place, so it will 
show off as a specimen, and placing it with a group of others, so 
that it will help to beautify the whole place. Too frequently it is 
the custom to plant a pretty shrub or to place a flower bed in the 
middle of the front yard, where it can best be seen. If more plants 
are added later, these are frequently placed in the largest vacant 
areas which are left, and so on until the place is fairly filled with 
plants or flower beds, scattered promiscuously over the lawn, or 
ranged up in rows on either side of the walk or across the grounds 
where they can best be seen. 

This would serve our purpose all right if our fundamental 
ideas were simply to show off best individual plants. As a matter 
of fact, our idea should be to use these same plants and flowers 
where, if grouped together, each will contribute to the beauty of 
the whole place. 

Again, I have in mind a home where three dollars was paid 
for a magnolia plant. This plant was set in the largest and most 
conspicuous place in the open front yard near the center. When 
it comes into blossom in the spring and its magnificent, big blooms 
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are very conspicuous, throngs of people walk out from town past the 
home in order to see this magnolia tree in blossom. All expres- 
sions you hear from them are these: “What a beautiful magnolia 
tree!” “How charming its flowers!” but never a comment about 
the rest of the grounds or the home where this magnolia is grow- 
ing. It would be better if the magnolia were so grouped with other 
plants that it would brighten a mass of shrubs, or that it would 
help to screen off an unsightly out-building or fence in the rear, so 
as to contribute to the attractiveness of the whole place. As it is, 
one loses sight of the twenty thousand dollars’ worth of home 
grounds and lawn in order to feast his eyes upon three dollars’ 
worth of the magnolia tree. Rightly placed this magnolia tree 
would contribute to its surroundings as a whole by adding beauty 
to the entire place; then the passer-by would remember the whole 
home place rather than the magnolia tree. It is worth more to be 
able to appreciate all the beauty in the twenty thousand dollar 
home than it is to be able to remember only three dollars’ worth of 
the magnolia tree located in this home grounds. 

In order to secure unity for the entire home grounds, the first 
thing to get in mind is that the house or home is the principal ob- 
ject; that the next most important fact is the green grass or lawn 
which surrounds it; that the planting for the most part of trees, 
shrubs, flowers and vines should be to harmonize this house with 
the green lawn that surrounds it, to make the house appear, if 
possible, as if it rose out of its setting of trees and shrubs, rather 
than as if it stood bleakly and barely upon a smooth, green lawn. 

Usually the line where the base of the house wall leaves off and 
green lawn begins is a formal, straight, bold line; the basement 
wall is likely to present a bold, bleak appearance; the angles 
formed at the ends of the porches or between the front steps and 
the porch are formal geometrical lines. It is desired to soften 
these lines and the basement wall with masses of plantings where 
possible. For instance, if vines are to be trained up about the 
porch, they clothe it, take away its formal lines, make it look like a 
natural bower of foliage and blossoms, rather than the geometrical 
lines of the architect and carpenter. 

Masses of plants can be set by filling the angles between the 
steps and front porch, or the angle where the end of the porch 
leaves off against the bare wall of the building; or small round 
masses of shrubs can be set against the corners of the basement 
wall, or against any bold, bare, conspicuous wall areas which look 
bleak. Sometimes the base wall to a bay-window needs softening 
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by banking up a few low-growing plants against the wall under the 
window itself. 

If there are unsightly out-buildings, back fences, or other ob- 
jects which would be better obscured, it is better to bank up the 
shrubs and flowers in front of them in masses. A coal shed or 
unsightly back fence, that may be an eye-sore from the front, may 
be a splendid background against which to plant a mass of vines or 
low growing shrubs and flowers. These placed in front of it, 
using it as a background, may be a thing of beauty. 

Shrubs and flowers may be massed in the corners or angles 
of the yard, or in the rear, so that they will show as banks slop- 
ing toward the front view from the street. It is best to plant the 
tallest specimens in the rear of the mass, and the lower ones, or 
flowering plants, in front, so the bank of foliage slopes somewhat 
toward the point of view. Usually the best place for the small 
flowers is not in the formal bed, where they have nothing but the 
green lawn against which to be seen, but massed right in the front 
edge of the shrubbery bank, so that they have shrubs or vines for 
a background against which to show. Where shrubs are planted, 
they should be massed close enough so their branches will touch, 
and the angles and nooks between them may be filled with flowers. 
Arranged in this way, a single flowering plant, or even a shrub bor- 
der, will brighten up the whole border. Each mass of plants should 
be considered with reference to the whole place, either to help 
frame it in, to soften an angle, or hide a back fence, or to fill an 
angle in a walk, so as to show a reason for the walk turning at that 
particular point. 

Shade trees are best placed where they will furnish the nec- 
essary shade for the buildings on the grounds. In warm climates 
this may be over the south or west porch or along the walk; Place 
them, other things being equal, where shade is needed. Usually a 
good effect may be secured if a number of them are used to the rear 
of the house and to over-shade an outbuilding, pump or other ob- 
ject which it is desired to screen with foliage. 


BEE-KEEPING IN RELATION TO HORTICULTURE. 
(By J. W. Rouse, President Missouri Bee-Keepers Association, Mexico, Mo.) 
With pleasure I note the very pleasant relations between the 
bee-keepers and ‘horticulturists of Missouri. 
We can be of benefit to each other without damage to either. 
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I do not wish to appear boastful, but we could probably suc- 
ceed better in bee-keeping without fruit men than they could with- 
out the help of bees, as if there were no fruit trees at all, bees 
could have other bloom to work on; whereas, without the aid of in- 
sects, especially bees, on account of their large numbers just when 
needed, to distribute the pollen, the fruit crop would often be short 
if not nearly a complete loss. 

It has been demonstrated many times the help insects are to 
the fruit crop in causing fertilization to take place by the distribu- 
tion of the pollen. ; 

So I will state, we need each other in our business, as the bees 
sometimes receive much help in early spring from fruit bloom. 
Tests have been made many times on fruit bloom, and where the 
bloom was protected from insects, by covering them with light 
gauze, in most instances no fruit would set, or, if so, would fall off. 

We tested a pear tree in our own yard one spring. At bloom- 
ing time it was very cool; but one day we noticed when the sun was 
shining, and one tree that stood near our dwelling and was pro- 
tected from the wind, we noticed the bees working on the bloom for 
about two hours. This tree had pears on when there were no others 
in our neighborhood, so far as we could learn, that season. 

In raising cucumbers in the winter time in the north, it must be 
‘ done under cover—that is, in greenhouses; artificial fertilization 
must then be done in such cases. -A number of greenhouses located 
at Minneapolis, Boston and other places have found that bees are 
the cheapest method to distribute the pollen to get the fruit to set, 
and are kept for this purpose. Mr. Peter Henderson, in his book 
on gardening, speaks of this, the help bees are to help fertilization 
under cover. 

Perhaps many of you have heard of the undertaking to raise 
red clover in Australia, and, while it would grow there, no seed was 
obtained until bees were obtained to visit the bloom, thus to dis- 
tribute the pollen. In a test made in the United States on 20 
heads of white clover that were protected from the bees, no seed set 
at all, while on 20 other heads there was 2,000 seed set. 

What we wish to speak of in particular on this occasion is in 
regard to spraying. We do not presume to be able to instruct any 
of you how to do this, but wish to lay particular stress not to do 
So at one certain time, namely, during blooming time. We are 
pleased that Mr. W. M. Scott of the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington made his address before ours; we are certainly pleased 
to get his experience on spraying during blooming time, the ex- 
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perience he gives, together with so many of you who, we are sure, 
are as good and experienced horticulturists as are anywhere. Ac- 
cording to this testimony, to spray at blooming time not only does 
no good, but in a great many instances the poisonous spray destroys 
the fertilizing element in the bloom itself. We notice the paper, 
we suppose of one of your members, where he says, in the matter 
of spraying during bloom, he has been asked not to do so at that 
time; but says “He does not know why he should not do so at that 
time, as he considers his fruit interests worth more than all the 
bees in his county.” Yet we notice he says further, “That he 
sprayed, but, for some reason, he has nearly no fruit at all where 
he sprayed at blooming time.” We have the testimony of one of 
our members of our State Bee-keepers’ Association, living near 
Chillicothe. He states that a neighbor living near him sprayed his 
trees during blooming time, and not only destroyed large numbers 
of his bees, but the fruit man had scarcely any fruit on the trees so 
sprayed at blooming time. We have the Life of the Codling Moth, 
by Professor M. V. Slingerland, and he states that the codling 
moth does not come in any appreciable numbers until fruit is 
set, so to spray for them before that time the work and expense is 
lost. We have the catalog of a manufacturer of spray machines, 
and he advises to spray from early spring until fall, including 
blooming time. His attention has been called to his advice on in- 
discriminate spraying. He replies that he advises to spray just as 
the bloom is falling, but his book we have does not read that way. 
We are pleased to have the testimony of you leading horticultur- 
ists about spraying during blooming time, as this manufacturer, 
with any others that may do so, may learn after awhile that it is an 
injury to their own interest to thus do. 

We wish to speak of bees working on damaged fruit. Bees 
never attack sound fruit, but only after it has become over-ripe 
and cracked, or after soft spots appear, or is attacked by other in- 
sects having biting parts, or birds have attacked the fruit. Pro- 
fessor Cook, who is an entomologist of national reputation, says 
the bees do not cut through the sound skin of the grape (the fruit 
most worked on by the bees). In many tests made by him, he has 
never found the bees able to do so. In his scientific work on bees, 
he shows, by cuts, that bees have no cutting or biting teeth to cut 
through the sound skin of the grape. In tests made by the De- 
partment of Agriculture with 30 different varieties of grapes, in 
every way possible, he could never find that the bees were able to 
cut through the skin of the grape. Mr. Dadant of Hamilton, IIl., 
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who is a large bee-keeper, also grower of grapes, found, after gath- 
ering his grapes under cover, the bees having been working on 
them before gathering. He placed some where they could get at 
them and pricked one. The bees soon covered the grapes, but very 
soon left, and it was found that the one pricked was the only 
grape the bees had damaged any at all. 

In a case that came up some years ago between two men, one 
of which was a fruit man, the other a bee man; the fruit man 
having peaches that had become over-ripe, the bees attacked them. 
He claimed damages of the bee man and a lawsuit resulted. By 
expert testimony from different parts of the United States it was 
shown that bees never attacked sound fruit; so the fruit man lost 
his suit. 

Some years ago a bee-keeper at Texarkana had bees in the city 
limits, and some thought that the bees, by working on the bloom, 
were detrimental, and wanted the bees removed. The bee-keeper 
was arrested and a fine imposed for every day the bees were left in 
the city. The bees were finally removed under protest and suit 
brought by the bee-keeper. He lost in the lower court, but ap- 
pealed to a higher court, where he won his case, and the bees were 
brought back and damages obtained by him. 

Many years ago a Mr. Bassford in California had a large 
cherry orchard, but obtained litile fruit. He secured bees to work 
on the bloom, and so secured good crops of fruit; while others, liv- 
ing away from the visits of the bees, had no better results than he 
until they also obtained bees. 

There used to be much trouble between fruit men and bee- 
keepers in California, but as we do not hear of any more, we pre- 
sume that fruit men have learned the benefit bees are to fruit grow- 
ing, and so put up with any damage bees may do to unsound fruit. 

We wish to refer to the National Bee-keepers’ Association, 
which are doing a good work in many lines, one of which is in keep- 
ing its members out of lawsuits as far as possible and in defend- 
ing their members where unjustly persecuted or prosecuted, but 
since coming to this meeting, in walking around some, we came 
across some bees kept right near a sidewalk. If this party were 
te get into trouble, which he is most sure to do sooner or later if 
he does not remove the bees farther away from the public walk, if 
he were a member of the National he would get no help from them, 
but get the advice to move his bees. No one has a right to thus 
keep bees where they are so very apt to become a nuisance, but 
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bees kept a reasonable distance from a public highway are not a 
nuisance if properly handled. 

To this Society we offer our sincere thanks for courtesies and 
good will shown. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. President and Members of the Missouri Horticultural So- 
ciety—The Committee on Resolutions begs leave to offer the follow- 
ing report: 

Whereas, The attention of this Society having again been 
called to the seemingly unjust and unfair rates charged by the 
railroads of our State upon apples, by a resolution offered by Mr. 
T. C. Love; and 

Whereas, Attorney-General Hadley of Missouri, in an inter- 
view published in the metropolitan press of this date, December 
6, states that the rates in Missouri are 25 to 35 per cent higher 
than in the neighboring states of Illinois and Iowa; 

Whereas, As the rate law of 1905 of Missouri reduced the 
rate upon grain, flour, lime, salt, cement, lumber, agricultural im- 
plements, furniture and wagons 30 per cent. and on live stock 35 
per cent; 

Whereas, Live stock being a moré perishable commodity than 
horticultural products, upon which it appears that no reduction 
of rate was made, but, in some instances, has been raised; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved that the President of this Society be authorized to 


appoint a committee of three to take up the matter of rates with | 


the Interstate Commerce Commission, the State Legislature or 
otherwise, as in their judgment may seem best; be it 

Resolved further, That the Executive Board of this Society 
is hereby authorized and instructed to make provision for the pay- 
ment, out of any funds in the treasury of the Society not other- 
wise appropriated, of the necessary traveling and other incidental 
expenses of said committee, while on duty under this resolution. 

Whereas, The forests of Missouri are one of the State’s great- 
est sources of wealth; and 

Whereas, The aggregate value of forest products exported in 
1904 was more than $50,000,000, nearly one-third of the entire 
yield of the United States; and 

Whereas, Missouri’s wooded areas are being rapidly dimin- 
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ished and destroyed, with a reckless disregard for the natural re- 
* generation of the forests; and 

Whereas, Fire being by far the most important single agent 
in preventing a new growth by burning the seeds or killing the 
very young seedlings; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the State Legislature be memorialized by the 
Missouri Horticulturai Society to take the necessary steps to the 
appointment of a State Forest Commissioner, who shall examine 
into the forestry conditions of the State, and, in co-operation with 
the United States Bureau of Forestry, frame such law or laws as 
may be necessary to prevent forest fires, encourage replanting and 
otherwise promote the forestry interests; be it further 

Resolved, That this Society, as individuals and as a whole, en- 
courage a more general observance of Arbor Day in the public 
schools, to the end that a better interest be fostered in the preser- 
vation of our trees. 

Whereas, Our National Congress appropriates annually large 
sums of money for the free distribution of new and desirable va- 
rieties of seeds by the Representatives in Congress to their con- 
stituents; and 

Whereas, Many, if not all, of the seeds so distributed are found 
to consist of old and well-known varieties, or are worthless from a 
variety of causes, sucn as lack of viability, due to age, or unadapted 
to the climate, seasons and soils where they are sent; therefore, be 
it 

Resolved, That the Missouri Horticultural Society express its 
strong condemnation of this ancient imposition on the farmers and 
reputable seed dealers of the land; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of this Society be instructed to 
send a copy of these resolutions to the proper Congressional Com- 
mittee and, in addition, that each member of the Society be urged 
te write privately to his Representative protesting against the evil, 
and urging that it be discontinued. 

Resolved, That we commend the action of the last Legislature 
in passing the present fish and game law, and do earnestly request 
_ the present Legislature, in making any necessary amendments, to 
retain all the protection to birds now provided for in the present 
law and to extend the protection wherever consistent. 

Resolved, That we hereby indorse the spirit of co-operation 
having for its object the bettering of facilities for marketing the 
fruit crops of the State, which has manifested itself so prominently 
at this meeting, and with pleasure attach that part of President 
Roosevelt’s recent message to Congress upon this subject: 
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AGRICULTURAL CLASSES MUST AID INDUSTRIAL. 


“Tt would be impossible to overstate (though it is, of course, 
difficult quantitatively to measure), the effect upon a nation’s 
growth to greatness of what may be called organized patriotism, 
which necessarily includes the substitution of a national feeling 
for mere local pride; with as a resultant a high ambition for the 
whole country. No country can develop its full strength so long 
as the parts which make up the whole, each put a feeling of loyalty 
to the part above the feeling of loyalty to the whole. This is true 
of sections, and it is just as true of classes. The industrial and 
agricultural classes must work together, capitalists and wage-work- 
ers must work together, if the best work of which the country is 
capable is to be done. It is probable that a thoroughly efficient sys- 
tem of education comes next to the influence of patriotism in bring- 
ing about national success of this kind.” 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Society are hereby extended 
to the people of Boonville and the local horticulturists for their 
welcome, as embodied in the mayor’s address, as exemplified by 
their attendance at cur sessions and interest taken in the meet- 
ings, as shown by the beautiful display of flowers decorating this 
commodious hall, by the courtesies of the hotels and hospitalities 
of the homes. We are further grateful to our local entertainers 
for providing the excellent musical program, and especially grate- 
ful to the Business Men’s Club for their kindness and liberal part 
in providing this commodious hall; also for the news of the un- 
expected but happy marriage of our old bachelor friend, Ben Davis. 
We appreciate the presence of delegates and visitors from sister 
states, among whom the Hon. H. M. Collingwood of The Rural New 
Yorker, Prof. W. R. Lazenby of the University of Ohio, Prof. H. 
P. Gould of Washington, D. C., and Mr. S. M. Black of Illinois 
were of especial value to our program. We also appreciate the 
most excellent papers and addresses given by Miss Anna L. Clarke 
of Boonville, Mrs. W. K. James of St. Joseph, Miss Alice Kinney 
of Boonville and the Hon. Walter Williams of Columbia. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. L. HowarD, Chairman, 
GEO: TT. TIPPIN; 
H. S. WAYMAN, 
Committee. 
Adopted, by motion. 
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Mr. Gano offered a resolution that the Society show their ap- 
preciation of the visitors from out of the State, who had taken 
part on the program, by making Prof. H. P. Gould, Prof. Wm. R. 
Lazenby and Mr. H. W. Collingwood honorary life members of this 
Society. The motion was carried. 

Meeting adjourned. 


EX PRA, LETIERS «AND: PAPERS: 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Lee’s Summit, Jackson County, Mo., June 7, 1906. 


Mr. L. A. Goodman, Kansas City, Mo.: 


Dear Sir—I have just received a letter from Mr. W. H. Under- 
wood which is very interesting to me, and I am going to send you a 
copy of the letter. It seems to me that these people are going at 
horticulture in the right way, and that it will be well worth while 
to keep in touch with them. I am forced to admit that my corre- 
spondence with Mr. Underwood has resulted in some nice orders 
for trees. 

The apple that he mentions at Burlington seems to be an 
“Early Wealthy,” and he is very anxious to get a start of that va- 
riety. Mr. Underwood has been inclined to ignore the Ben Davis, 
admitting that it is the best apple for Missouri and Arkansas. He 
has always claimed that it is not the thing for Western Kansas, 
and when I was at his place last September he threatened to cut 
down Ben Davis trees and plant something else; but I took the po- 
sition that Ben Davis had never failed anyone else and that in the 
long run it would show up more dollars and cents than any other 
variety, and from this letter it would appear that the prospects for 
Ben Davis making good in the future are brighter. My very best 
regards. 

Yours truly, 
J. S. BUTTERFIELD. 


Hutchinson, Kan., June 5, 1906. 


Mr. J. S. Butterfield, Lee’s Summit, Mo.: 


Dear Sir—Your favor of the 4th inst. received, for which we 
thank you very much; also the report of the Missouri Horticultural 
Society in the same mail. Very glad to have this, as Missouri cer- 
tainly has got Kansas skinned on the report proposition. You 
seem to have more intelligent men in charge of that department in 
your State. 
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I am certainly pleased to know that you can bud some trees 
from bud sticks which I can get of this year’s growth. I think 
very strongly at present about going up to Burlington to look at 
these early red apples that are supposed to mature the ist of July, 
and if I get anywhere near that tree, you bet your life, I will try 
to get a few buds, and I want you to spare no expense in having 
your men take extra care of them, so we can propagate them. I 
will mail them to you and take care of them as you indicate. I do 
not know whether it makes any difference what these are budded 
onto, but have an idea a strong growing seedling of some kind, 
but you know more about this than I do, and will leave it entirely 
with you. The idea is, go get them propagated and to bring the 
first few into bearing the very first possible moment, and multiply 
them as fast as possible from the start. 

In the first correspondence with this party up there he was 
very willing to let me have some of these scions last fall, or at 
least his son was, but from late correspondence the old gentleman 
has forbidden his son to send anyone those scions. I suppose he 
thinks he has a good thing, and he is mean enough not to want 
anybody else to have any of them, not even down in this district, 
where it certainly would not hurt his trade, especially as he only 
has twenty or twenty-five trees. I note with much pleasure that 
you are liable to make a trip through our country this summer, and 
we will certainly be glad to see you and to show you around. 

You probably remember that ten acres of trees you furnished 
Mr. Frye, who owned the 80 acres between my two quarters, and 
which I wrote you I had bought. They tell me they have never had 
any apples off that orchard except Missouri Pippin and Winesap, 
and, as I understand it, their big crop was 1,900 bushels. Whiis 
I had not seen that orchard every month in the year, I had sup- 
posed the Ben Davis had borne pretty well, but they tell me no. f 
was out there yesterday and I think I saw every tree in that or- 
chard, and the Ben Davis are loaded to the guards, and the largest 
and most thrifty apples I ever saw this time of the year. This is 
also true of the Winesap, and partially so of the Missouri Pippin. 
If these do not drop off, I believe there is going to be from 3,000 
to 5,000 bushels of apples on that orchard. This made me feel a 
little more kindly toward the Bens. I have an idea that this or- 
chard is about 15 years old, so suppose I have got to wait for the 
Bens to do something two or three years longer. There is one 
very surprising thing in that orchard, and it looks like a demon- 
stration of what has been worrying me for some time; that is, 
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the close planting of our trees. The party who owned that or- . 
chard made up his mind that they were too close, as they all 
touched, and cut out about fifty trees, being every other tree in 
the row and every other row. This leaves the trees about forty 
feet apart. But I should say there were thirty or forty trees that 
stand out all by their lonesome, with all kinds of sun and plenty 
of room to grow. These are the only trees in the orchard that 
haven’t apples on them. In fact, these trees that stand out this 
way haven’t a dozen apples each, while the other ones, that are 
close together, have all the apples they can stand, perhaps more. 
These trees I mention were cut out last year, so that may be 
that the ones that are left so far apart have been thrown out of 
balance by the sun getting at the ground, which they were never 
used to, although should not think this would have been so up 
to the time they blossomed and set the apples, as we did not 
have strong sun this spring. But the fact remains that with those 
apples that are far apart there is “nothing doing.” This was also 
true in years past with the 145 acres of apples we have right 
across the road from this orchard. Where half of this orchard 
is planted doubie thickness, we have had twice as many apples 
per tree, and there are twice as many trees per acre, making four 
times the apples per acre on that patch than the other half of 
the orchard where they are planted single 34x36 feet. That is 
true up to this year. Apparently the single trees have about as 
many apples on as the double spaced trees this year. But, of 
course, the proof will come when we pick them. Where the trees 
have been closely planted in that orchard we have gotten enough 
apples in the last three or four years to pay the whole shot, so that 
with another year or two I believe I will have made up my ‘mind 
pretty conclusively about close planting. 

I have been worrying considerable about this, as I have 
thought for the past year or two that I ought to get in and cut out 
about every other tree, which, of course, I hated to do. 

Yours very truly, 
THE UNDERWOOD & VILES COLD STORAGE COMPANY, 
Per W. H. Underwood. 


Cedar Gap, Mo., May 13, 1906. 


Mr. L. A. Goodman, Kansas City: 

Dear Sir—I have just read in the Packer that a Mr. Rouse, 
President of the Missouri State Bee-keepers’ Association, has is- 
sued, an address setting forth the necessity of some legislation in 
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the interest of the bee industry, and among other things, the for- 
bidding of spraying while apple trees are in bloom. I don’t think 
there is much, if any, spraying done in Missouri during the blos- 
soming period, but I believe in time it will become a necessity to 
do so in order to prevent blossom blight, caused by bacteria, that 
deposits poison on the blooms, which effectually prevents the set- 
ting of fruit. I have a letter from John Evans that our brilliant 
prospects for an apple crop at Olden are all ruined from this cause. 
Now, the vaiue of the apple would have been worth, probably, 
$25,000—to us; while the value of all the bees in that neighbor- 
hood, with the honey they produce, are not worth $250.. So you 
see it behooves us fruit growers to be on our guard and not let 
so-called sentimental sympathy for “bee buzzers” destroy our in- 
dustry. I believe that spraying in bloom will often save an apple 
crop. 
Yours truly, 
Louis ERB. 

P. S.—On this place I have no blight, and fruit has set well 
with the exception of Missouri Pippin, which dropped a little too 
much. 

Next year I expect to spray all trees that usually bloom heavy 
and set light while in full bloom. I believe spraying at that time 
will make apples, and that’s what we are all after. 

I understand apple growers in New York State are after the 
Legislature to repeal the bee law. Bees may do good in an or- 
chard, but I believe (and it has been demonstrated) that Bordeaux 
and Paris green do more good. 

I hold that apple growers are under no more obligations to 
feed their neighbors’ bees than their hogs. Usually the most un- 
successful apple growers are the loudest talkers about the bene- 
ficial work of bees in an orchard. One of the most successful 
growers near Gasport, N. Y., for years raised the best crops of 
apples without the assistance of bees, but by thorough spraying 
during the blossoming period; and while I like bees, and especially 
their honey, as well as any bee buzzer, I believe this theory and 
practice is correct. 
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THE AKIN APPLE. 


To the Officers and Members of the Missouri State Horticult- 
ural Society: 


Ever looking forward with a progresseive idea to the time 
when we may find better fruits, both in quality and quantity, 
keeping in view a desire for the ideal for the greatest good to the 
largest number of people, is why I come to this body of intelli- 
gent, experienced fruit growers for information as to what is 
known of the Akin apple in Missouri as to production, growth and 
quality? In a sojourn in Southwest Indiana last summer and 
fall, the writer found the Akin, more or less, in various orchards. 
While last fall many orchards gave light crops in that part of the 
state, the Akin gave evidence of productiveness equal to most va- 
rieties except Grimes’ Golden, which was the leader in all or- 
chards observed. In my judgment the Akin is a better producer, 
keeper and shipper than the Jonathan, and the quality is equal 
to Grimes’ Golden. The tree is an upright grower, with dense 
folage of dark green. The apple is almost identical in shape, size 
and color with Jonathan, and is often sold as the latter. If the 
Akin has the good qualities every place as was found in Indiana, 
there is no doubt as to its paying as a commercial apple. 


S. H. LINTON. 
Des Moines, Ia. 


United States Department of Agricuiture, Bureau of Entomology, 
Washington, D. C., November 28, 1906. 


Mr. L. A. Goodman, Secretary Missouri State Horticultural So- 
ciety, Kansas City, Mo.: 

Mr. Dear Mr. Goodman—I have just received the announce- 
ment of the forty-ninth annual meeting of the Missouri State Hor- 
ticultural Society at Boonville, Mo. I am not in the least sure 
whether I owe this to your recollection or to that of your daugh- 
ter, Miss Marie. In either case, I am indebted to the Goodman 
family, and only regret that other engagements will prevent me 
from attending the meeting. I have long wished to attend one of 
your State Horticultural Society meetings, and, perhaps, some day 
will be able to do. Yours sincerely, 

L. O. HOWARD, Chief of Bureau. 
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PEACHES, VARIETIES—YIELD, TIME OF RIPENING. 
(By Jacob Faith, Montevallo, Mo.) 


Peaches—The following varieties are figured at 100 per cent. 
as representing the amount of marketable fruit the trees matured 
the past season. The varieties are named in the order of ripen- 
ing: 

Sneed—45 per cent. crop; commences to ripen June 11th to 
the 22nd; beautiful, size medium. 

Alexander—75 per cent. crop; ripens June 17th to 28th; well 
known, good and early sort. 

Triumph—80 per cent. crop; ripens June 22nd to July 4th; 
large yellow, earliest yellow, free stone; some years subject to rot. 

Carmen—90 per cent. crop; ripens June 28th to July 29th; 
best in its season; white flesh; large, beautiful, mottled red cheek. 

The four above-named varieties I sold at $1.25 to $1.50 per 
bushel in home market, Eldorado Springs, Mo. Visitors from other 
states said they were the finest peaches they ever saw. 

Yellow St. John—25 per cent. crop; ripens July 29th to Au- 
gust 8th; large free stone. 

Mountain Rose—26 per cent. crop; ripens August 1st to 16th; 
large, red cheek, white flesh, free stone. 

Champion—85 per cent. crop; ripens August 5th to 20th; 
large, skin cream white, red cheek, flavor rich and juicy, best of 
its season, free stone. 

Family Favorite—100 per cent. crop; ripens August 10th to 
22nd; large, clear, waxen color; good shipper. 

Foster—20 per cent. crop; ripens August 10th to 19th; yellow 
white red cheek; flavor one of the best. 

Elberta—20 per cent. crop; ripens August 10th to 29th; very 
large, well-colored; one of the finest yellow free stone. More are 
planted than any other one variety, but with me too tender in bud; 
one of the worst to winter-kill out of 32 varieties. It ripened when 
the most seedlings ripen, when the market is glutted with little 
seedlings. I had to seil Elberta at 70 to 90 cents per bushel less 
than any other budded sort, with the exception of Crosby. 

Stump the World—20 per cent. crop; ripens August 26th to 
September 6th; very large, skin white, red cheek, free stone. 

Capt. Hde—65 per cent. crop; a splendid yellow free stone. 

Crosby—95 per cent. crop; orange color, good flavor, rather 
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small; the hardiest in bud I know of; ripens August 28th to Sep- 
tember 10th. 

Piquet’s Late—75 per cent. crop; large yellow free stone; one 
of the best for canning; ripens September 10th to 30th. 

Heath Cling—35 per cent. crop; very large pale yellow; one 
of the best cling stone; ripens September 20th to 30th. 

Salway—95 per cent. crop; large yellow free stone, red cheek; 
one of the best to ship with me; most profitable late peach; ripens 
September 28th to October 15th. 

Ten other varieties too badly winter-killed to report. 

About 50 seedling peach trees; most of them had a full crop, 
but too small. Would not pay expense for picking and market- 
ing. I sold most of my peaches in berry crates, crates to be re- 
turned. 

Peach buds in Southwest Missouri, Vernon county, 100 miles 
south of Kansas City, are killed by cold about six years out of 
thirteen, or that has been my observation the past 30 years. But 
planting on high, well-drained land, varieties hardy in bud, is a 
profitable investment. 

There is no better fertilizer for peach trees than wood ashes; 
also nothing I ever found to keep borers and other insects from 
the roots of trees and cause a uniform healthy growth better than 
wood ashes. Tobacco, also, is valuable to put around the bodies 
of fruit trees (but not in human mouth). 

I got from sawmills over 200 bushels of wood ashes, all that 
I could get, which I will put around the bodies of peach trees as 
soon as J think ground proper, as much as it will freeze. This will 
keep frost in the ground and retard bloom five to twelve days. I 
put one peck to half bushel to a tree, according to size of tree and 
strength of ashes.. In spring, when trees bloom, I hoe and rake this 
mound of ashes from the trees. I use a four-prong potato diger, 
prongs standing like a hoe. 


REPORT OF IOWA MEETING. 
(By H. S. Wayman, Princeton, Mo.) 


The forty-first annual meeting of the Iowa State Society was 
held in the horticultural room in the capitol building at Des 
Moines, December 11 to 13, 1906, with their usual attendance of 
enthusiastic fruit growers, who brought with them, in addition to 
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their store of horticultural knowledge, the real “fruits of their 
labor” to the extent of some thirteen hundred plates of Iowa’s 
choicest apples, comprising about one hundred and twenty-five va- 
rieties. 

The exhibit was tastefully aranged on tables occupying the 
entire spacious rotunda of the capitol, and is said to be the most 
elaborate exhibit of fruit ever made in the history of the Society. 

I mentioned in last year’s report their extensive exhibit of 
seedling fruit, and especially their work in the introduction of new, 
hardy varieties of apple, which is continuing with seeming in- 
creased interest. 

The horticultural extension department at Ames has provided 
fer the cultivation of all new seedlings of good promise that are 
available. This is a more continuous and permanent system of 
improvement along this line than is possible when in the hands 
of individuals. It has the unanimous approval of the society, and 
is receiving new varieties for experimental purposes from all parts 
of the state. 

The subject of spraying, by Prof. Jones of the horticultural 
extension work at Ames, was made instructive and practical by 
means of an extensive exhibit of sprayed and unsprayed apples, 
with chart records of dates and conditions when sprayed, and 
formulas used, a study of which would convince the most skeptical 
of his duty to watch and spray without ceasing. 

Our Iowa brothers have their enemies and practical obstacles 
playing hide and seek with them in their orchards, the same as 
we Missourians, and are waging continual war against them, as 
shown in the discussion of the subjects of “Present Day Horti- 
cultural Problems,” by Prof. L. H. Pammel, Ames, and “Experi- 
ments in Spraying,” by Prof. S. A. Beach, Ames. * 

Being in attendance only one day during the meeting, I must 
omit a full report of the papers and discussions, but suffice it to 
say, the program was well rendered and exhibited the care and 
good judgment of Secretary Greene in arranging the excellent 
program, as well as the work of those on program in the prepara- 
tion of their papers. 
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PEACH DISEASES AND THEIR REMEDIES. 


Read before the Arkansas Horticultural Society in January, 1906, by O. H. Dutcher 
Warrensburg, Mo.) 


In the preparation of this paper I have endeavored to sup- 
plement what little I may know about peaches with the best results 
of the best and most noted growers and experimenters I could 
find. I have tried to present these results in language all can read 
and understand, that they may appear in your next report as a 
handy reference for all who may be interested, but especially for 
those just beginning the great industry of peach growing in 
Southwest Arkansas. In so doing I have made free use of “Spray- 
ing of Plants,” by Lodeman; Bulletin No. 170 of the New York 
Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y.; Bulletin No. 132, by Wilcox 
of the Agricultural Experiment Station at Auburn, Alabama; Bul- 
letin No. 1, by Special Agent E. F. Smith of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington; Bulletin No. 20, by N. 
B. Pierce of Santa Ana, California, and the State Horticultural 
Reports of Missouri and Arkansas. 


I.—FUNGOUS DISEASES. 


We read of, and some of us are acquainted with, over a dozen 
of these diseases, but many have duplicate names of the same 
thing. Only six or eight then need engage our attention at this 
time. 

1. Black Spot.—This is an unsightly disease, though not al- 
ways very troublesome. It it a surface fungus upon the fruit, 
and more severe on late varieties. It is well known throughout the 
east and south. In Texas it is said to be especially troublesome. 
It forms small dusky-brown or black spots upon the side of the 
fruit, and large areas of the peach may be affected. When severe 
the growth of the affected portion is stopped, and frequently the 
flesh cracks open to the pit. It is not known that the spores infest 
the branches, but Mr. Pierce thinks they do, or at least they find 
winter lodgment upon the tree itself. It is probably safe to say 
that this is most likely the case in warm to very warm climates, 
like California or our own southland. If so, winter spraying— 
that is, before the buds begin to swell, as soon as the frost is out 
of the ground, using 4 pounds of copper sulphate to 50 gallons of 
water, will tend to disinfect the trees and greatly reduce, if not 
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prevent, the summer development of the disease. Many use the 
Bordeaux mixture, and think it superior to the simple solution 
of the sulphate in water; but the latter is easier, no lime to clog the 
nozzle, and there is no danger of injury, as long as the buds are 
not open or too much swollen. If early enough, you can use as 
much as eight pounds of the sulphate. 

Then, to make assurance doubly sure, I recommend that when 
the fruit is about half grown, or even before, we make frequent 
applications of dust, consisting of 200 pounds of thoroughly pow- 
dered lime, 5 to 25 pounds of flowers of sulphur and 5 pounds of 
Sal Bordeaux, or 10 peunds of the Legget Dry Bordeaux. This is 
a general fungicide, and the dust made by this general formula 
can be used at all times without the least danger of burning the 
foliage or staining the fruit. With the liquid Bordeaux on the 
peach we are in constant danger of injuring the foliage. Prob- 
ably 2 pounds of the sulphate to 50 gallons of water, with as much 
lime as we can get through the nozzle, would not be entirely free 
from danger; and even this should not be used after the fruit be- 
gins to ripen. Then use ammoniacal carbonate of copper, but not 
more than 4 ounces to 50 gallons of water. This treatment should 
be continued till just before the fruit is ready to harvest. 

2. Brown Rot.—This disease, according to all who have had 
experience with it, is the most serious fungus with which we have 
to contend in raising cherries, plums or peaches, It is the most 
severe on early varieties, and is extremely prevalent in the Middle 
Atlantic states. In 1900 it cost the peach growers of Georgia 
alone, $500,000 to $700,000. It has been reported on the pear, 
quince and apricot. It causes the rottening of the fruit about the 
time of ripening, hence called fruit rot and ripe rot. In increases 
rapidly in warm, moist weather; and peaches that touch each 
other are among the first to suffer from this fungus. The affected 
fruit turns brown, and appears as if decayed. It then becomes 
covered with an ashy-colored coating, which consists of myriads of 
spores, each one of which is capable of spreading the disease. It 
attacks small twigs and frequently kills them. Blossoms may be 
affected and so ruined that no fruit can set. Prof. Pierce quotes 
Mr. Smith as saying that the fungus winters on the diseased 
branches and in the dried fruit adhering to the trees. 

One of the first things then in its treatment is to remove the 
dried fruit and the dead twigs before growth starts in the spring, 
when they become covered with spores, which propagate the dis- 
ease, Thorough winter spraying, after frosty weather has passed, 
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with active fungicides, is imperative. Copper sulphate solution or 
Bordeaux should be used, and two applications, in many cases, 
ought to suffice—one with a four-pound solution before tree growth 
starts, and one with a two-pound solution just before the buds 
begin to swell. As the tree comes into full bloom and the polleni- 
zation has taken place, use the dust, and repeat when the fruit is 
set. An occasional repetition till the fruit is ready to harvest will 
be beneficial in all badly infested districts. 

3. Leaf Curl.—This disease is sometimes called simply 
“Curl;” by some Frenching—why, I know not. These are all pro- 
duced by the same fungus, and are known wherever the peach is 
grown. The affected leaves become distorted, crumpled, enlarged, 
curled, and in early summer fall to the ground. If the season be 
favorable, new leaves soon put forth, but the tree is overtaxed and 
the fruit stunted. The loss in the United States from this source 
has amounted to $3,000,000 in a single year. In 1898 New York 
estimated her loss to be many thousands of dollars. It is much 
worse near bodies of water, or moist locations subject to heavy 
dew, than in dry regions or elevated situations. 

Messrs. Lodeman and Wilcox think that this fungus grows 
also inside the terminal portions of the young twigs, and causes 
them to become swollen and paler in color; that these swollen por- 
tions constitute the only home of its perennial portions; that here 
the white threads or spawn, from which the fungus is developed, 
called mycelia, live through the winter, and that the infection in 
the spring time takes place from the mycelia present. Mr. Pierce 
is of the opinion that the spring infection is due to the spores of 
the fungus, and not to a perennial mycelium. Notwithstanding 
this opposite opinion, they both recommend the use of copper sprays 
as the remedy. Spray as for brown rot, and you will surely reap 
large benefits therefrom. In California they find that winter 
spraying for San Jose scale holds the leaf curl in check. If Mr. 
Pierce, upon whose authority this statement is made, is right, we 
can put the more confidence in proper spraying as a remedy. 

4. Leaf Rust—In general appearance this disease is very 
similar to leaf blight on plum or cherry foliage. The affected areas 
are dull red upon the upper surface and yellowish-brown on the 
lower surface of the leaf. The spots are small, but often the foli- 
age drops prematurely. If not checked, this fungus causes serious 
loss; but fortunately it is more easily controlled than those pre- 
ceding. As soon as the leaves appear, dust thoroughly with the 
dry fungicide mentioned above. Repeat the application in a few 
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days, and continue at intervals from one to two weeks till the fruit 
begins to ripen. This is good on all kinds of leaves. 

5. Leaf Spot.—This disease, sometimes referred to as leaf 
blight, and so discussed by Mr. Wilcox, is much like the winter 
blaght of Mr. Pierce, though thought to be produced by different 
fungi. Mr. Wilcox says it is widely distributed on peach, cherry, 
plum and apricot leaves; that minute spots occur after the leaves 
are full grown, and often these spots fall out, producing a shot-hole 
effect; hence the name shot-hole fungus. The treatment for brown 
rot and leaf curl is considered highly efficacious for this and all 
similar diseases. 

6. Mildew.—The fungus that produces mildew attacks the 
leaves, fruit and tender branches in the early part of summer. 
Upon the leaves this fungus produces a thick covering of white my- 
celia, which obscure the green covering underneath. When the 
peaches are about half grown, occasionally white, powdery patches 
appear upon their surfaces. If left unchecked, these patches be- 
come brown and hard, and not unfrequently cause the peach to 
crack. 

The branches furnish winter quarters for the spores, and sup- 
ply the source of spring infection; hence winter sprays are neces- 
sary and should not be neglected. But as soon as the fruit is set 
and the leaves begin to grow, use the dust fungicide at intervals of 
not more than two weeks. The more frequent the better the result. 

7. Prune Rust.—From all I can learn, this trouble is much 
_ more common in California, if not wholly confined to prune pro- 
ducing sections. It seems to be like cedar rust in this section. 
Ii should undoubtedly be treated as leaf curl and leaf rust. 

8. Sooty Mold—This is a fungous smut that appears on the 
trunk, inner limbs and older bark of peach trees, and gives them a 
black appearance. In California they use a winter spray of strong 
Bordeaux mixture for it; but I am of the opinion that a wash of 
two pounds of sal soda to five gallons of water will destroy this 
fungus and keep the bark clean; and this opinion is founded on 
actual experience. Like prune rust, it is largely a warm climate 
trouble; hence quite prevalent in California. 


II.—INSECT PESTS. 


As to the remedy for such troubles of the fruit grower, I have 
not changed my mind since your last annual session, unless it 
may be said of me as it was once said of a non-convalescent, “I 
am getting no better fast.” As we should bear in mind that cop- 
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per salts, whether in dry or liquid Bordeaux, is the special remedy 
' for fungous troubles, helped as it is, in no mean degree, by the lime 
conveyor, and, by the addition of sulphur, so arsenites in some 
form, are the standard remedies for chewing insects, and alkalies 
for insects that suck. 

1. Peach Aphis.—These insects are shining black in color. 
They feed upon the juices of leaves, and may be found upon stems 
and roots as well. These are soft-bodied insects, and are readily 
destroyed by throwing upon them a strong alkali dust, prepared by 
dry slacking with a solution of concentrated lye, 8 pounds to 200 
of lime. Wooly aphis, and all plant lice of whatever kind or color, 
should be treated the same way. Very dilute kerosene emulsion, 
or tobacco water, is efficacious in their destruction. Be careful 
about the strength of the kerosene emulsion. I think the recipes 
generally given are too strong for young trees: If the aphis are 
found upon the roots, hoe tobacco stems or dust into the ground 
around the tree; or expose the roots and pour upon them water 
having a temperature of about 130 degrees. 

2. Bud Moth.—tThese insects are sometimes very destructive 
to the peach as well as the apple. They are small brown cater- 
pillars, and, as the buds begin to swell in the spring, they bore into 
them, and even into the wood beneath. Cover the buds early with 
Paris green or Disparene, that the young caterpillars may be 
poisoned as they gnaw into the bud. 

3. Curculio.These very serious pests in the peach orchard 
are the same as the plum curculio. The adults are small gray 
beetles that pass the winter under the bark of trees, or under rub- 
bish, if we fail to clean up our orchards properly. As soon as the 
young fruit is formed, they deposit their eggs in crescent-shaped 
incisions made with their snouts, in the surface of the fruit. These 
eggs hatch in a few days, and the larvae begin to feed upon the 
fruit, causing it to fall when quite young, or to ripen prematurely 
and decay. 

These beetles fall to the ground when disturbed, curl up and 
look like small bits of bark. By jarring the trees then, we may 
catch the beetles on sheets, and easily destroy them. This is a sure 
method, but not practical in a large orchard; but we can and should 
remove the affected and fallen fruit from trees and ground, and 
burn or otherwise destroy it at least once a week. To thoroughly 
spray with a double portion of Paris green may do good. We are 
not agreed on this, nor can we be till we know whether or not the 
beetle eats the fruit while gouging out the hole for her eggs. If 
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Paris green be added to our fungicide and used all the time, on 
everything we spray, we shall gain time and save labor. In other 
words, spray for as many diseases and pests as possible every time 
you spray. 

4, Bark Beetle-—These beetles love a sick tree. Early in 
the spring they bore minute holes through the bark to the sap wood. 
In these the eggs are laid, and when hatched, the grubs feed on the 
sap wood. There are several broods in one season, and many 
varieties of trees are affected. Healthy, vigorous trées are less 
liable to attack than weaker ones. Some contend a healthy tree is 
never attacked; but be that as it may, when trees of any kind are 
badly infested, dig out and burn. 

5. Borers—At Van Buren, in 1904, Mr. Harris stated that — 
he asked Mr. Scott what do you do about the borer? Mr. Scott re- 
plied, I don’t do anything about it. Once I think they killed a tree, 
but I cultivated thoroughly, and they can not kill very many of 
them. If you are all this fortunate, I need not dwell on this pest; 
but I am sure the peach tree borer has arrived. Still I do not see 
how thorough cultivation helped the case here cited. 

No more beautifui moth can be found in our orchards than the 
borer moth. The general color of both sexes is a deep steel blue. 
In spring and summer, earlier, of course, as you go south, after 
earth and forest and orchard have well warmed up, the female de- 
posits her eggs in the bark near the roots, or higher up the trunk, 
even in the bark of the larger limbs, according to the species—flat 
heads in the trunk and limbs, round heads near the ground. 

These are only a few days in hatching. The larvae,now the 
borers, penetrate the inner bark and sap wood, forming burrows. 
Here they feed during the remainder of the season, doing great 
damage. They remain dormant during the winter, form cocoons in 
the spring, and finally issue forth as beautiful moths to repeat their 
annual labors and die. There are at least two broods a year, and 
some kinds may require more than one year for all their changes; 
but their busy days produce the same results. 

No amount of spraying will do any good. Many washes and 
paints have been used to keep the moth from the trees. Some of 
them may help, but there is danger of injury. Wooden or wire, or 
even paper wrappers, left on from the preceding fall, placed there 
for a protection from rabbits, or put on in the spring, will do much 
good. But when the borer is actually in the tree, open a small 
trench and dig him out; or with rather flexible wire probe the bur- 
row. This should be done in the early spring, as soon as you 
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notice projecting masses of excrement, or of comminuted bark 
about the tree. With a small trowel make a shallow trench around 
the tree—if you have not already made one in looking for borers— 
put on the wrapper and level the earth around it. I have used sal 
soda solution, already mentioned, with most excellent results when 
I was late with the digging-out process, and was afraid the eggs 
had already been laid. The solution is easily put on by means of 
a compressed air hand sprayer. One man with such an apparatus 
can spray the trunks and larger limbs of several hundred trees per 
day. 

The peach twig berer is considered on the Pacific coast and in 
Colorado one of the three or four worst insect pests with which they 
have to contend. They winter in peculiar chambers situated in 
the crotches of the branches,but leave these in the spring to enter 
the new shoots. At this time they are nearly grown, and can easily 
bore into the shoots of new leaves and kill the growing terminals. 
This, of course, checks the growth, and a few of them will suffice to 
produce an irregular and knotty tree. We should watch this borer. 
In this connection, I wish to speak of gumming of such trees as the 
peach, the cherry and the plum, called Gummosis. The gum-flow 
may follow injuries by cuts, bruises, attacks by insects, especially 
borers, and may be produced by some fungi. A dose of too-long- 
single-tree, or too much pruning at time of active tree growth, will 
cause this disintegration of the affected tissues. But no matter 
_ what the cause of the gumming, the growth of the tree is checked, 
and should be at once scraped off and removed. 


III—SOME UNCLASSIFIED DISEASES. 


Possibly only a few of us, if indeed any, have experimental 
knowledge of the three or four diseases that now follow. If so, we 
should post up at once, for they are destructive. 

1. Crown Gall and Root Knot.—While this disease is the best 
known of any in this division of my paper, I greatly fear it is not 
appreciated as it deserves to be. Knots of various sizes, irregular 
in form, rough on surface, soft and spongy within, have been ob- 
served upon peach, plum, pear, cherry, apricot and apple. These 
are much like the galls on the raspberry and blackberry, and on 
many other trees, but that they are caused by the same organism 
has not yet been shown. Sometimes they occur on the trunk above 
the crown, but in all cases they are detrimental, and, when formed 
at the crown, the tree is worthless. No remedy is known. Be cer- 
tain that you do not plant affected trees or good trees in soi] known 
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to be infected, for fear they become affected. Should you find 
that you have an affected tree, dig it out and burn it. Remove a 
good portion of the soil, and replace it with good and healthy soil 
before putting out another tree. 

This knot must not be confounded with similar knots fourd 
on apple trees, caused by careless or imperfect grafting. This 
only disfigures the tree, and is not a disease at all. 

2. Rosette-—This is a very destructive disease, but easily con- 
trolled, as the only remedy is the ax and the torch. The cause is 
as yet unknown. At present this disease is confined to the states 
to the southeast of us, though it has been reported from a few 
stations in the west. Georgia and Alabama are having some 
trouble with it. From Mr. Wilcox we learn that the leaf buds on 
a tree thus affected grow out in a compact tuft of leaves resembling 
a rosette; that the leaves are of a peculiar yellowish color, much 
larger than normal leaves, have enrolled margins, and are stiffer 
than other leaves; that the mere contact of this disease with healthy 
tissue is not sufficient to introduce the disease, but that there must 
be real union of the two tissues. Hence, it may be spread through 
budding or root grafting. 

3. Yellows.—From Mr. Smith and Mr. Wilcox we learn that 
this is an American disease, and is known to affect the almond, 
apricot and plum as well as the peach. For some time it was con- 
fined to a small section of Delaware and the Chesapeake region; but 
is now as far south as Southern Virginia, and probably as far as 
Arkansas and Northeastern Texas. It is a perplexing and de- 
structive disease. Its peculiar symptoms are, first, the premature 
unfolding of the leaf buds into slender pale shoots, or into branched, 
broom-like growths; and, second, the red spotting and the abnorm- 
ally early maturing of the fruit. These reddish spots extend 
from the surface to the stone, and their presence is a sure indica- 
tion of the disease. The yellowing of the leaves, when the disease 
has been in the tree for several years, and from which it gets its 
name, has caused this disease to be confused with leaf curl. 

From many experiments, Mr. Smith concludes that the disease 
is contagious; may be conveyed by seemingly healthy buds when 
they are taken from diseased trees; that only a small amount of 
infective material is necessary, provided it be induced to unite with 
the growing tissues of the trees; that the disease has a long period 
of incubation, and that the death of the entire tree requires several 
years. He further states that it is quite probable that the whole 
is affected when the symptoms appear in any part of it; that the 
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disease is communicated to budded trees in some other way or 
ways than by bud inoculation, and that trees are not infected 
through the blossom. These and other lines of special inquiry are 
under consideration. : 

I will simply add from the same authority that this disease 
has so far baffled every effort to determine its cause, and for it 
there is no cure known to the fraternity; that thousands and 
thousands of trees, whole orchards, in fact, in some sections have 
been destroyed by it; that in the last few years it has appeared in 
new localities, and regions now healthy are threatened; in fact, Mr. 
Wilcox says, it seems to be widely distributed in the United States. 
All the investigators of this subject unite in advising peach growers 
to stamp out the disease, and agree that the only line of treatment 
that promises to control it is to dig out and burn both roots and 
trees as soon as the first symptoms are observed. Spraying is of 
no use. Special fertilization of the soil does no good. Dig out 
and burn is, as yet, the only remedy. 

4. Little Peach Disease.—Dr. E. F. Smith of Michigan de- 
scribes a disease which he calls the “Little Peach” as one in which 
the fruit is only about one-third to one-half the diameter of healthy 
fruit. It often ripens from one to two weeks later than the unaf- 
fected fruit. The leaves have only one-half normal size, and have 
a sickly color. The large roots appear to be all right, but the root- 
iets appear to be diseased. No cause for the trouble is known. It 
is said to be as contagious and as fatal as the yellows, and the rem- 
edy is the same—dig out and burn all affected trees. 


SUMMARY OF SPECIAL POINTS. 


1. The dust fungicide consists of 200 pounds of lime, thor- 
cughly pulverized by grinding or dry slacking, 5 to 25 pounds of 
sulphur and 5 pounds of Sal Bordeaux, or 10 pounds of the Legget 
Bordeaux. 

2. For insects that chew, add to the above 5 pounds of Paris 
green. This constitutes the Johnson ‘General Formula,” for the 
dust made by it can be used, with good effect, at all times, and upon 
all kinds of vegetation. 

3. For insects that suck, dry slack the lime with a solution of 
concentrated lye, 8 pounds to 12 gallons of water, or even 12 
pounds, if the attack be severe. Good fresh lime, like the Ash 
Grove lime, will generally be sufficient without any lye at all. 

4. Time and labor are saved by combining these formula and 
dusting for all three enemies at the same time. Lime is the con- 
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veyor, and more—it is a good fungicide of itself, and a destroyer 
of sucking insects. 

5. By changing the quantity of the ingredients, the strength 
of the dust can be made to suit the disease at any time. 

6. Winter sprays consist of, lst, copper sulphate solution, 4 
pounds, or even more, to 50 gallons of water, if used early. If near 
the swelling of the buds, use only 2 pounds of the sulphate. Never 
use this solution on the leaves. 2nd, Liquid Bordeaux. Use the 
4-6-50 formula for early spray; the 4-2-50 formula near the time 
of the swelling of the buds, and cautiously, after the leaves are out; 
better use the 6-2-50 formula. 

7. Winter sprays, followed by the dust fungicide, as above 
stated, will be quite sufficient for black spot, brown rot, mildew 
and prune rust; and surely will prevent leaf rust, leaf spot, ete. 

8. If only the leaf rust and leaf spot exist, the dry dust fun- 
gicide will be sufficient. 

9. For sooty mold use sal soda solution, as directed on another 
page. It will pay to use this as a preventive and to keep the bark 
clean. 

10. If at any time the fruit should be killed, do not neglect to 
dust or spray thoroughly and frequently. Otherwise the fungi may 
get the start of you, and ‘‘the last story be worse than the first.” 

Note: What follows was to have been taken down by short- 
hand, but, owing to the lateness of the hour, it was omitted; and, 
on the invitation of the Secretary, it was written out and sent him 
for publication. But he lost the manuscript. 

Now, gentlemen, you will bear me witness that I have not ad- 
vocated the dust to the exclusion of the liquid spray. I have tried 
to be conservative. For an old orchard already diseased, you will 
need your liquid apparatus for ‘‘winter spraying;” but for a new 
orchard, or one in a healthy condition, you will need nothing more 
than the cheaper and more economical dust spray, provided you 
begin in time and keep it up regularly and properly, no matter 
whether you are to have a crop or not. 

Yesterday Dr. Von Schrenk advocated the liquid spray, for, as 
he said, he had not studied the dust process. In answer to my 
question, “What salt in the Bordeaux mixture kills the fungi,’ he 
said, “The copper hydroxide.” “Is that soluble or insoluble?” 
“Tnsoluble,” said he. “Though insoluble, does it kill all the same?” 
“Yes,” was his reply. 

Later I asked him, ‘‘How do you know copper hydroxide kills 
fungi?” “I do not suppose that has been proved absolutely; but 
from the greater quantity of the hydroxide it has been so decided,” 
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“Very well; but how do you know that any insoluble salt in the 
Bordeaux mixture—and there are four of them—kills the fungi?” 
“T do not know, but something does, when good Bordeaux is proper- 
ly applied.” ‘Of course, but you can’t say copper sulphate did it; 
and since we all agree that the soluble copper sulphate does kill 
fungi, why convert it into a lot of insolubles about which we know 
nothing?” He had no reason for it. I then asked, ‘‘How much 
copper hydroxide is made from the sulphate used in the Bordeaux 
mixture?” “Very little,’ said he. “Then are we not: silly 
to throw away so much soluble sulphate for so _ little 
insoluble hydroxide?” “It seems so, though I have not studied 
the dust process.”’ “If copper sulphate kills, why not put that di- 
rectly on the fungi?” ‘I suppose it would be better; at least, in 
some respects.” ‘Do you know of any way to do that?” “I do 
not.” “Well, I do, and we do it every time we put Sal Bordeaux 
onatree. And that is not all; the sulphate is so held in suspension 
that it is copper sulphate after the dust has been in the presence 
of moisture three times, and how much longer, I know not; but 
as long, I suspect, as any of the dust remains on leaf or twig. If 
the sun comes out warm and evaporates the dew or the exudations 
from the tree, the sulphate in the dust resumes its work as night 
fall comes on again—a thing you can not say of the Bordeaux mix- 
ture.” 

At the hotel last night I showed the Sal Bordeaux to him and 
others. I used the same dust I had used six days before, as well as 
some new dust, and each yielded the copper test at once.- ‘Well, 
then,” said he, ‘after your sulphate comes in contact with mois- 
ture, hydroxide is formed, and you are in the same fix as the other 
fellow is.” “Not quite so bad,” said I, “for we have already had 
the direct and positive action of the sulphate, and that is what 
kills.” The Professor is a very busy man, but I trust he will find 
time to take the matter up and investigate for himself. We want 
it tested more and more. 

One point more and I am done. Last night Mr. Munson said 
that no dry spray~ that he had ever seen would control mildew, 
downy fungus, or black rot on grapes. That, no doubt, is his ex- 
perience; but he should confine that statement to Texas, as he does 
the dust to such “dry spray as he had seen,” and probably has used, 
for I know our dry spray will control all these, and more, too, in 
Missouri, and I will guarantee it in Arkansas as well. 
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MEETING OF THE MISSOURI VALLEY HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY AT PARKVILLE, OCTOBER 20, 1906. 


(Sample of one of the monthly dinners.) 


MENU. 


Elberta salads, wafers, pickles, quince jelly. 

Huntsman’s roast turkey, Ben Davis boiled ham, Grimes Golden roast chicken, Jon1- 
than cranberry sauce, Lady Sweet honey. 

York Imperial roast pig, Winesap apple sauce, McAfee Nonesuch baked potatoes, Ro- 
man stem celery. 

Gano apple butter, Pumpkin Sweet pie, Bellflower pie, Ohampion cake. 

Maiden Blush coffee, Concord tea. 

Paradise Winter Sweet baked apples. 

Apples and cider from Graden and Lowmiller’s orchards. 


SELECTION OF SCIONS. 


L. A. Goodman, of the Missouri Horticultural Society, in a dis- 
cussion of scions, said in part: 

How much care do we exercise in the selection of scions for 
our grafting stock? Are we not too careless in cutting them? 
Do we select healthy trees, hearty trees, productive trees, those 
bearing the most reguiarly, the best colored fruits and the best 
quality? Do we select from individual trees, keeping these facts 
in mind? If not, then have we not been propagating our trees to 
decay? 

Individuality of a tree is a fact long lost sight of, and to our 
shame and sorrow and loss be it said. This one thing we all notice, 
and yet we have failed, until lately, to utilize this fact. Certain 
trees are more hearty, more vigorous, more productive, bearing 
better fruit and better color, size and quality. It may be because 
of more congenial surroundings or better selection of parentage, 
but whatever it may ke, we should use this individuality and per- 
petuate and improve it by careful selections. I am sure that if 
all trees in our orchards had thus been carefully selected, they 
would be worth more than double their present value. 

Now, are we not sure that the trees thus grown from most care- 
fully selected stocks and scions will give us better results than 
our indiscriminate selections so universally practiced? Good two- 
year-old trees 5 feet high, with low heads, and:an even spread of at 
least 7 to 9 branches coming out at right angles from the body of 
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the tree, the center stem as a leader, is to my mind a perfect tree. 
Whole root, or piece, long root or short root, has nothing to do 
with the life or vigor or health or productiveness of the tree. It 
all depends on the kind of stock and kind of scion we use. Even 
double working is often a great advantage, because you then get 
a root of known hardiness. The tree which roots from its own 
scion is much better than one having a seedling root. 

Most of our best varieties are of eastern origin, and you can 
easily make your selection in good hearty varieties of the best 
quality. Be careful not to plant those varieties, which not being 
adapted to your location, lose most of the qualities they do possess 
in their own home. Adaptability is the important feature to be 
always kept in mind. For instance, do not plant the Ben Davis 
here in the north any more than we of the south should plant the 
Rhode Island Greening. Use only those varieties of a known value 
in a commercial way. If you know some of the newer varieties 
doing well, use them sparingly. Beware of new varieties with 
great names, old varieties under new names, varieties far removed 
¥rom your location as to soil and climate, varieties which claim to 
be the best for everywhere, because there is no such apple.—Col- 
man’s Rural World. 


Wisdom is the knowledge of what is best to do next, skill is showing how to do, and 
virtue doing it. 
—President Jordan. 


O Earth! thou hast not any wind that blows 
Which is not music; every weed of thine, 
Pressed rightly, flows in aromatic wine; 
And every humble hedgerow flower that doth grow. 
And every little brown bird that doth sing 
Hath something greater than itself, and bears 
A living word to every living thing; 
Though it may bear the message unawares. 


All shapes and sounds have something which is not 
Ofthem,. A spirit broods amid the grass, 
Vague outlines of the everlasting thought 
Lie in the melting shadows as they pass, 
The touch of an eternal presence thrills 
The fringes of the sunsets and the hills. 
—Richard Realf. 


The fact none the less remains, that it is to his somewhat 
bigoted florist, to his somewhat frenzied horticulturist that we 
Owe our more exquisite flowerbeds, our more varied, more abundant, 
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more luscious vegetables, our even more delicious fruits. Contem- 
plate, for instance, the marvels that ripen nowadays in the mean- 
est gardens, among the lowest branches, wisely subdued by the 
patient and generous espaliers. Less than a century ago they 
were unknown; and we owe them to the trifling and innumerable 
exertions of a legion of small seekers, all more or less narrow, all 
more or less ridiculous. 

It is thus man requires nearly all his riches. There is nothing 
puerile in nature, and he who becomes impassioned of a flower, 
a blade of grass, a butterfly’s wing, a nest, a shell, wraps his 
passion around a small thing that always contains a great truth. 
To succeed in modifying the appearance of a flower is insignifi- 
cant in itself, if you will; but reflect upon it for however short a 
while and it becomes gigantic.—Old Fashioned Flowers, Maeter- 
linck. 


ORCHARDS MUST HAVE CARE. 


It is apparently an easy matter for the promotor to make a 
northern man believe that all he has to do to get on the high- 
road to wealth is to buy some cheap southern land, have it planted 
to fruit trees and await returns. The south holds great possibili- 
ties for the industrious citizen either in the growing of fruit or in 
general agriculture, but there, as elsewhere, no business will thrive 
unless attended to. 

In traveling throvgh the fruit regions of Southern Missouri 
we have observed orchards that had been so left without atten- 
tion. The timber had been cut off and the trees set and left, not 
only without cultivation but without the stumps and roots of the 
timber being killed and removed. The result was that the fruit 
trees, such as had survived, were hard to find among the profusion 
of sprouts from the stumps and roots of the former forest, and 
were of no value when found. 

There is, indeed, much less chance for an orchard to take 
care of itself in the south than in the prairie regions farther north. 
In the latter the fruit trees have but the grass and weeds, in the 
shape of vegetation, to contend with, and will soon overtop and 
shadow them, gradually gaining the mastery. But on newly cut 
timber lands of the south the young newly planted fruit trees are 
no match for the vigorous saplings that spring from the old es- 
tablished root systems of the former forest giants. 
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Even if the stumps and roots of the forest are killed the or- 
chard must still have labor expended upon it if it is to prosper. 
There is no business that will thrive if unattended to in any land 
for any length of time, and fruit growing is no exception. The 
sooner people who have a little capital to invest, thoroughly appre- 
ciate this fact the better will it be not only for them but for the 
real, permanent develepment of the South as well. The South is 
already strewn with ragged, neglected orchards, the property of 
non-resident owners, and these exert a deterrent influence upon the 
intelligent, thoughtful citizen looking for a location for a home.— 
Prairie Farmer. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
(By Minna Irving.) 


The earth is folded in the snow, 
A sound of silver bells 
In clear and joyous harmony 
From many a steeple swells. 
The brook, a crystal coat of mail, 
A month or more has worn, 
And all the woods are white with frost, 
For this is Christmas morn. 


The pines in stately symmetry 
Uplift their branches green, 

On every bough, the squirrel’s prize, 
A pendant cone is seen. 

The mistletoe upon the oak 
Reveals its clustered pearls, 

The holly has a coral pin 
For all the boys and girls. 


W here here and there above the snow 
Remain the withered weeds, 

The birds are sure to find a store 
Of dry and dainty seeds; 

For God who makes the summer rose, 
And molds the winter drift, 

For every creature in the wood 
Has hung a Christmas gift. 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH OIL SPRAYS. 


LIVELY WORK OF THE SCALE. 


The San Jose scale is gradually but surely invading many of 
the best orchards in the east, and fruit growers are fully alive to 
the necessity of fighting it. It has been demonstrated over and 
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over again that the lime-sulphur spray can be made very effective 
against this pest, but it is not easy to make or to apply thoroughly. 
Unfortunately, the soap and oil sprays for this pest have often re- 
sulted in considerable injury to the trees. But there are now on the 
market several soluble petroleums which can be readily mixed with 
water into a very stable emulsion. One can thus apply a dilute pe- 
troleum spray with much less danger of injuring the trees. I have 
been very favorably impressed with these soluble petroleums ever 
since I first tried mixing them with water, and found how perfectly 
they worked. Several experiment stations have already tested 
these petroleums, and both favorable and unfavorable reports have 
been published. I sprayed some trees last winter with the ma- 
terial, and estimated killing at least 90 per cent. of the scales; this 
fall those trees were swarming with the insect, but I am not dis- 
couraged. In September I located the pest in the orchard of one of 
our best New York fruit growers, and it was found that 150 trees 
in a block of about 600 were badly infested. The owner said the 
trees were of no value to him as they stood, and that I might do 
what I pleased in the way of fighting the pest. I decided to make 
a thorough test of one of these soluble oils, and the whole orchard 
was sprayed in October before the leaves were off, but after they 
had done their duty toward developing next year’s fruit buds. One 
gallon of the oil was diluted with 15 parts of water, and a very 
thorough application was made. [ think we killed at least 90 per 
cent. of the scales of all ages, from those just born to their mothers, 
but the presence of the foliage on the trees prevented our doing the 
most thorough kind of spraying. However, the breeding of the 
pest was stopped, and another thorough application of the same 
spray was made late in November, after the leaves were all off. I 
hope to have hit five or more per cent. of the remaining live scales 
with this spray, and if any live scales are to be found in March 
next, a third thorough application of the same spray will be made. 
The trees are six-year-old pear, and several older Japan plum trees, 
and also include a few peach trees. 

This experiment should be a good test of the effectiveness of the 
soluble oil as an insecticide, and also enable one to determine its 
effect upon different fruit trees. From the above it is evident that 
I have considerable faith in these soluble petroleums as insecticides 
for the San Jose scale, and I am sure that many scales can be killed 
with them, but I am not yet so sure about the results of the trees. 
Therefore, I am not recommending anyone to use these substances, 
except in a trial experiment on a few trees, The spray I used on the 
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orchard above mentioned cost a little less than three cents per gal- 
lon, which is about double the cost of the lime-sulphur spray, but 
all one had to do to make the oil spray was to fill a 150-gallon tank 
nearly full of water and pour in 10 gallons of the soluble oil. A 
tew minutes agitation of the mixture resulted in a perfect emulsion. 
I like to apply these oil sprays, for they spread much better thaa 
the lime sprays, so one has not to hit every spot of bark the size of 
a pin head, as you do with the lime-sulphur sprays. 

My first experience with these soluble oils, as given above, 
where the trees were as badly infested as ever the next autumn, set 
me to thinking and trying to explain it. A little calculation will 
easily demonstrate how necessary it is to make a very thorough 
application of any insecticide for this pest. For example, let us 
suppose there were 5,000 scales on a tree when it was sprayed, 
which would not be a very bad infestation for a tree seven or eight 
years old. I think the spray killed 95 per cent. of them, thus leav- 
ing only 250 living scales, of which we will say the winter killed 
one-half, so that there were only 125 living scales to begin breeding 
in the spring. Let us allow that one-half of these would develop 
into males. Then the 62 female scales remaining are each capable 
of giving birth to from 100 to 500 young lice. Call it only 100, arid 
the first crop of young scales would then amount to over 6,000, and 
remember that there may be at least two more broods during the 
season. It will not require much further manipulation of figures 
to demonstrate how easy it would be for a few scales which survive 
one thorough spraying, winter conditions, etc., to propagate enough 
to infest a tree more seriously than when it was sprayed. These 
facts demonstrated to me the necessity of making more than one 
application of any spray in order to reduce the numbers of this pest 
below the danger limit. I believe we have to kill more than 95 per 
cent. of the scales, and I doubt if it is often possible to do this in 
ene application of any spray. Therefore, I am recommending that 
the trees be sprayed once in the autumn and once in the early 
spring before growth begins. JI think the autumn spraying is very 
important, for immense numbers of young and tender scales can 
then be easily killed, and further development of the insect stopped. 
I would begin spraying just as soon as the leaves are off. 

PRoF. M. V. SLINGERLAND, Ithaca, N. Y. 

—Rural New Yorker. 
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LIMOID AND KEROSENE FOR SCALE. 


On page 911 we read an article on scale by F. H. Skillman. 
After the experience we have had with the seale in one of our 
peach orchards, it is impossible for us to agree with the writer in 
all he says. We differ in regard to the K.-L. mixtures. We have 
been intimately acquainted with Prof. C. P. Close for several years, 
and know whatever he gives to the public can be relied on. He is 
a careful and thorough investigator. He has always claimed that 
if the K.-L. mixtures are properly made and thoroughly applied, we 
need not fear the scale. According to his directions, we sprayed 
our peach trees with 20 per cent. K.-L., and the results were far 
better than we dared to anticipate. We succeeded in completely 
eradicating the scale. Surely, if Mr. Skillman had properly made 
and thoroughly applied the K.-L., he would have obtained different 
results. Too much stress cannot be laid on properly making the 
K.-L. mixtures. Many of the failures can be charged to the men 
who make the mixture. Instead of violently churning the K.-L., 
they simply stir it a little and let it go. No wonder many people 
fail to kill the scale when they use K.-L. Every fruit grower 
should be thorough in all his operations. Too much care cannot 
be taken in making and applying all mixtures. By closely observ- 
ing we find that the majority of our fellow fruit growers in this 
section have not succeeded in holding the codling moth, scab, scale, 
etc., in check, because they either do not properly make or do not 
thoroughly apply the mixtures. 

Delaware. F. M. Soper & SON. 

—From Rural New Yorker. 


HORTICULTURAL TALK. 
(By Edwin H. Riehl.) 

Everbearing Strawberries.—That a variety possessing vigor 
and health, together with the nature to produce a good crop of fruit 
in late summer or fall, would be of great value to strawberry grow- 
ers and those who admire the fruit, is a fact which all must admit. 
Numerous attempts have been made in the past to produce such a 
variety, but until very recently no satisfactory results were ob- 
tained, although a good deal of disappointment was experienced by 
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the introduction of several varieties claimed to be perpetual bear- 
ers, but later proved to have no such tendency at all. A few years 
- ago a variety was offered under the name of .St. Joseph, which did 
have a slight tendency to produce some fruit at intervals during 
the season, but being of foreign origin it could not stand our con- 
ditions of soil and climate, and was not a success. Repeater was 
offered with the claim that it was a positive ever-bearer, and in 
every way a first-class variety. Never was I more disappointed in 
a variety than in this one, because it was offered by a firm that I 
always had a great deal of confidence in, and when it turned out to 
be poorer than the average variety in cultivation at that time, and 
produced but one crop of fruit, and that at the time when most 
other sorts ripen, you can well imagine my disgust. Many others 
were sent out with this false claim, and after all the old Cumberland 
Triumph produced more fall berries than any other variety on the 
list. It was never considered a fall bearer, but when conditions 
were just right it frequently has produced good fruit in the fall, 
and enough of it to make it worth while to send it to market. The 
eagerness with which these berries were accepted, and the high 
prices they brought, no doubt had much to do with stimulating the 
efforts to produce varieties that could be relied upon to produce a 
good crop in the fall. 

In a recent issue of the Rural World, I made a report on the 
Pan-American strawberry, which shows clearly that at last we have 
found a variety that is truly a perpetual bearer, and if properly 
handled, will produce a full crop of luscious fruit in the fall which 
will sell at the grower’s own price. What I mean by properly 
handled is this: If allowed to do so, the plant will bear continu- 
ously, showing at all times blossoms, green and ripe fruit. Al- 
though the plant is exceptionally vigorous it nor any other sort will 
ever be able to hold up and give best results if allowed to have its 
own way in this regard. The best method of procedure from the 
standpoint of profit is to keep all blossoms pinched off until the 
first of July. By this time, with proper treatment, the plants will 
have developed large fruit crowns and will produce a crop equal to 
that of the best varieties we have been growing in the past in their 
respective season. j 

But, better still, I have another variety to speak of: a seedling 
of Pan-American, which, being a pistillate, is, when properly pol- 
lenized by its parent, a still more reliable late summer and fall crop- 
per than its parent ,with the additional advantage of throwing out 
runners freely, thus giving one a chance to soon work up a stock of 
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it when once started. As reported before, Pan-American seldom 
makes runners, and must be propagated by division, which is a slow 
process, and will cause the plants to be held at a comparatively 
high price for some years to come. While our new ever-bearer, 
named Autumn, must have some plants of Pan-American planted 
with it for pollenizing, I am by these two varieties assured that ere 
long it will be possible for every lover of this luscious fruit to en- © 
joy it at least twice in every season. Particularly pleased will be 
those whom I have heard make the statement that so fond were 
they of this fruit that, could they afford it, they would go south in 
January and follow the strawberry season to the extreme north, so 
as to be able to enjoy it as long as possible-—Colman’s Rural World. 
North Alton, Ill., February 6, 1906. 


HORTICULTURAL HUMBUGS. 
(By Prof. W. L. Howard.) 


While farmers in general throughout the State are annoyed 
and imposed upon by various fakes, it often seems that fruit grow- 
ers are singled out as the special prey of several classes of swind- 
lers. The fruit grower may not be engaged in the business very 
extensively, indeed, fruit growing may be only a side-line to his 
general farming, but it is through this part of his work that he is 
imposed upon. 

The first imposter that I will mention is the irresponsible fruit 
tree agent. As I go about the State from time to time, I find the 
trail of these persons, with improperly named or worthless varie- 
ties, together with disappointment and a general suspiciun of all 
reputable dealers, in the wake. These fakers not only do not sell 
what they claim to in the way of well-known varieties of the dif- 
ferent fruits, but they often make absurd and impossible claims for 
what their plants will do. There was the ‘“whole-root” fake, the 
“budded-stock-better-than-the-grafted-stock” fake, the ‘‘borer- 
proof-apple-tree” fake, and, lastly, the ‘‘seedless-apple” fake is 
abroad in the land. It is not so much the direct loss that results 
from what the people pay these traveling agents, as it is the indi- 
rect injury to the industry that results from their lack of confidence 
in the nurseryman. If a man plants a few apple trees, for exam- 
ple, and they are found to be not true to name and perhaps una- 
dapted to his soil or locality, he becomes discouraged and may per- 
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sistently refuse to ever place another order even with a well estab- 
lished, reputable dealer. 

Happily, these traveling fakers have had their day in many 
localities, and the many reputable nurserymen in the State are ad- 
vertising so extensively that the people are learning to place their 
first orders direct, and better satisfaction, of course, has resulted. 
~The Farmers’ Institute lectures have been the means of doing un- 
told good in exposing conscienceless fruit tree agents. 

Another fake which infests our State is the newspaper which 
claims to disseminate reliable horticultural information. This sort 
of literature may come in the form of periodicals bearing the name 
of horticulture as their leading title, or may be disseminated in the 
form of advertising literature by parties who have land to sell, or 
through the medium of supplements or so-called “farm pages,” 
published by some of the regular newspapers. The trouble with 
the agricultural news in the regular issues of the city papers is 
that it is supposed to be of a popular nature. This means that 
the articles are often written by editors or correspondents who 
know absolutely nothing of the subjects they discuss. I have 
known of one particularly flagrant instance of this kind. The cor- 
respondent in question prepared agricultural notes for two or three 
very prominent newspapers of the country. I think it is quite safe 
to say that this individual would not know a sheep from a goat, nor 
the difference between some of the commonest of the farm and 
garden crops if he were to see them growing in the field. He com- 
piled all of his matter from any source that seemed to promise an 
interesting “story.” It has been just this kind of literature that 
has prejudiced the farming class against any and all agricultural 
information that comes in printed form, and has done more to re- 
tard agricultural education than all other causes combined. The 
reputable horticultural journal is of recent date, and while the 
people have learned very fast, not all have learned to distinguish 
the genuine from the fake. 

Many farmers have, from time to time, been imposed upon by 
the sellers of special fruit tree fertilizers. Many of these fertili- 
zers have not injured the trees, but on the other hand, have cause 
« vigorous growth, but they are not what is claimed for them. In 
the first place, they often consist chiefly of some very common fer- 
tilizing ingredient, but extravagent claims are made for them, and 
the prices are always unreasonable. The basis of these fertilizers 
has usually been nitrogen in some form or other. Of course, this 
induces very marked twig and leaf growth on most forms of vege- 
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tation, and is immediately noticeable. This impresses the buyer, 
and he is likely to be led into buying a second time before he learns 
that the stimulus in growth does not bring in any additional fruit, 
or at least, not sufficient to pay him for the outlay. 

On account of the prevalence of insects and diseases, various 
impositions have been practiced upon the farmer. It has not been 
long since our people were humbugged into buying devices for trap- 
ping certain fruit insects. Of course, this method proved to be a 
rank humbug. Formerly, special materials were sold for com- 
‘bating fruit diseases, but these, happily, are found less and less 
year by year. Sometimes these so-called remedial agents contain 
sulphur or some other material that is really good as fe but 
the prices were always extravagant. 

There is one humbug that it seems the people will never have 
enough of. Reference is made to the various remedies for pear 
blight. Pear blight being to the uninitiated a mysterious affection, 
has led to no end of speculation among those who do not understand 
its nature, and thus they have fallen ready victims to the smooth 
tongues of every traveling faker who told them a plausible story. 

It is pleasant to recall that the people seem to be progressing 
along many lines and are no longer victims to some of the old fakes, 
but the pear blight humbug seems to catch them still. I will cite one 
specific case. It has been but a short time since we received 
inquiries from several parties about the same time, asking about 
the value of a certain remedy against pear blight. The remedy con- 
sisted in boring a hole in the body of the tree and inserting calomel 
or some other material. Some of the parties stated that neighbors 
of theirs had tried this method, and that the pear blight, which 
was unusually bad everywhere that year, had immediately stopped. 
Now, it happened that the pear trees on the experimental grounds 
were blighting very badly that year also, and, further, that almost 
on the exact date mentioned by the correspondents, the pear blight 
with us stopped, too. We were experimenting very extensively 
with this disease that season, and had occasion to note that it did 
stop at a particular time. While I do not know what caused it to 
stop, it is of interest to state that it must have been due to certain 
weather conditions. The important thing about the matter is, that 
the parties who had tried the absurd remedy mentioned, thought 
that the treatment had stopped the blight, whereas it certainly had 
nothing to do with it. This example will serve to show how even 
intelligent farmers may be misled, and, of course, the traveling 
fakir takes full advantage of such a situation—Mo, Agricultural 
Farmer, Columbia, Mo. 
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DUST SPRAY. 


Now of our work with codlin moth. 

We have been spraying for eight years. From 1899 to 1902, 
inclusive, we used liquid spray alone, saving about 75 to 80 per 
cent. of our apples. From 1903 to 1905, inclusive, we used the 
liquid spray in connection with the band traps, and with six spray- 
ings, based on a knowledge of the habits of the codlin moth, ac- 
quired by a careful study of our own place, we were successful in 
saving from 85 to 90 per cent. of our apples. 

During the season of 1906, we used the dust spray and the 
band traps, and saved better than 991% per cent. of our apples free 
from worms. 

For two or three years previous to 1906, I would frequently 
read short statements in farm and horticultural papers in regard to 
dust spray, and about eight out of every ten of these statements 
were against the process, and were usually given as the opinion of 
some prominent man, who, I could see by his position, was not 
a practical grower, and in all probability, never had a spray pipe, 
or dust spout in his hands. This made me suspicious of these 
statements and inclined me to look with favor on the statements of 
the practical man who occasionally told through papers of his suc- 
~ cess with dust spray. It was in the hopes of learning something 
of this that I attended the last meeting of this Association at 
North Yakima, last winter. 

There we listened to a very able report on a series of spraying 
experiments that had heen conducted the previous season under the 
supervision of our State College, but all this was along the line of 
liquid spray, from the nastiness and laboriousness of which I was 
seeking deliverance. However, I found two practical and success- 
ful growers in attendance at that meeting who were making a de- 
cided success of the dust spray. I refer to Mr. J. M. Brown and 
Mr. E. Remey. 

I had a talk with these gentlemen and found them so much in 
- earnest in their belief in the superiority of the dust spray that they 
had but little patience with a man who advocated anything else. 
This decided me to give it a trial, as I had rather take the word of 
one man who succeeds than of a dozen who fail. So I bought a 
“Cyclone” dust spray machine with the intention of giving it a trial 
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on a small part of our orchard, and continuing the use of the liquid 
on the main part for another season, until I could test the dust for 
myself. But when we went out to spray the first time the machine 
and dust worked so perfectly, and it was so plain to be seen that it 
would be utterly impossible for any machine to make such a fog 
with water as a carrier, that I concluded right there to drop the 
liquid and rely on the dust. We sprayed our orchard seven times 
up to July 10th, when, on account of the difficulty in getting 
through the orchard with the team, and believing that we had the 
best of the worms, we quit spraying. As previously stated, the 
worms got less than one-half of one per cent. of our apples, so that 
we saved at least ten per cent. more apples than we ever had saved 
by the liquid process. 

I know that we did thorough work when we used the liquid, 
and had we continued its use last season we could not have hoped 
for better than 90 per cent. Knowing that our orchard paid a net 
profit of $725 per acre, I figure that the dust saved 10 per cent of 
that more than the liquid would have saved. This, for the six acres, 
amounts to $435, and is not all. Six sprayings with liquid, the 
number we found necessary to save 90 per cent., would have cost 
for labor and material, $237. The seven sprayings with dust cost 
for labor and material $117, showing a balance in favor of dust of 
$120, which, added to $435, gives $555 saved by using dust instead 
of liquid. 

I know we made a very extravagant use of the material, but 
having cut loose from the liquid after advocating its thorough use 
_ four years, I knew our work would be watched by others, and I was 
determined to make good if it was in it. Most growers using the 
dust only use half a pound to a ten or twelve-year-old tree. We 
used a pound, and thereby doubled the expense for material, but as 
it is impossible to do any damage by using too much. I wanted to 
be on the safe side and use plenty. The question of expense is a 
very small matter if you save a good crop. 

To enumerate some of the advantages of dust spray, I would 
say: 

Our carrier, lime dust, is in itself a very valuable insecticide. 
We secure a much more thorough distribution. The air takes up 
our dust and spreads it perfectly on all sides of the fruit and foli- 
age. Should a heavy rain damage it it is quickly replaced and the 
bugs headed off. 

It is easier applied; it is cheaper; it is more expeditious; it is 
more effective; it adheres better than the liquid. There is no burn- 
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ing of the foliage or russetting of the apple. We spray our or- 
chard in six hours. It required six days with the old barrel pump. 

I am not here to discourage anyone that is using the liquid 
process. If I knew nothing better I should continue its use myself, 
but I know positively from my own practical experience that there 
is a better way, and I am here to tell you of it. 

With the liquid spray we wait until the bloom has fallen to do 
the first spraying. Now, we have noticed that the period of bloom 
ffor most varieties of winter apples extends three weeks and over, 
and the bloom that came out first had been gone for two weeks be- 
fore the later opening bloom on the same trees had gone. And 
have you noticed the calyx cups on at least ten per cent. of the fruit 
are closed when the blcom has all fallen? 

Right here is one of the main causes of poor success with the 
liquid, in that, for fear of injury to the bloom, you must wait until 
a portion of your fruit has closed its cups before you can begin to 
spray, and the failure to get a dose of poison in these cups results 
in giving the first brood of worms a good start. 

With the dust we have no fear of injury to the bloom, and can 
do our first spraying as soon as the bloom commences to fall, our 
second one when the bloom is half gone, and the third spray just 
as the last bloom has fallen. In this way we are practically sure of 
getting a good dose in each cup. 

Again, I would ask, have you ever examined, under a good 
glass, a small apple from the size of a soup bean to that of a wal- 
nut? If so, you found it covered with a fuzz or woolly-like sub- 
stance, placed there by nature, to protect the skin of the apple from 
an excess of moisture. This fuzz is a resistant to liquid spray and 
makes it very difficult to reach the skin, while the dust sifts through 
to it very readily. Then, again, as the apple reaches a larger size, 
vou have noticed that the skin becomes oily—another resistan! to 
liquia, but a substance to which dust adheres naturally. 

I have omitted a great many details of which I should like to 
have written, but I feel that I have already taken too much of the 
valuable time of this convention. 

I thank you for your attention and will be glad to answer any 
questions you may care to ask. 

K. L. STEWART. 

—Prosser-Washington. 
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ARTIFICIAL VEGETABLES. 


Prof. Leduc Produces Them by Chemical Process—Act Like Real 
Plants. 


Paris, November 27. 


The Academy of Sciences yesterday heard Prof. d’Arsonval 
cescribe artificial vegetables, which he exhibited, and which were 
produced by the methods of Prof. Leduc of the Nantes Medical 
College. Prof. d’Arsonval interested his colleagues greatly, but 
unfortunately for the lay public, he did not say whether the so- 
called vegetables were edible. 

While they were described as vegetables, they have nothing of 
the vegetable in their make-up, but they behave after their produc- 
duction as do the real vegetables they resemble under natural con- 
ditions. Into the composition of these products nothing living 
enters. Prof. Leduc makes seeds in pill form, one part of sulphate 
of copper and two parts of glucose. These are deposited in bouillon 
made of gelatine, to which are added 3 per cent of ferro-cyanide of 
potassium and a little sea salt. 

The seed develops sometimes on the surface of the liquid and 
sometimes in its depths, giving birth to plants resembling seaweed 
and other marine plants. It was announced that these artificial 
plants were not merely scientific curiosities. Prof. Leduc has been 
able to recognize that they have the same properties as the plants 
they resemble, and are influenced similarly by heat and light.—New 
York Sun.—Fruit Trade Journal. 


PRUNING APPLE TREES. 


The pruning of apple trees, like the training of children, should 
begin early and wisely. It is then that the top is being formed. A 
triangular head, that is, a head formed by three leading branches, 
is usually preferred. One formed by two branches is more liable 
to split the trunk open from the excess of fruit which is sometimes 
borne. 

Pruning should be continuous during the early years of the 
growth of the tree, that is, it should be done as often at least as 
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once a year. When done thus regularly, but few large limbs will 
ever be removed. The plan of allowing young trees to go for years 
without pruning and of then allowing some irresponsible profes- 
sional pruner to go in and cut and slash, thus removing, it may be 
one-third of the top, is simply barbarous. It is wholly unnesces- 
sary. Neglect of pruning and then over-pruning are among the 
great sins of the orchardist. Ordinarily, all trees do not need 
much more pruning than that which consists of removing dead 
wood. 

In the northwestern states, the proper pruning of trees differs 
materially from methods that are considered orthodox in the east. 
It is absolutely necessary to head the trees low. This is necessary 
to lessen the liability of the wind to break off the trunk and to blow 
off the fruit. It also lessens the liability to injury from sun scald, 
since the short trunk is more easily protected than the long one. 

Severe pruning is also relatively more injurious in the north- 
west. The danger would seem to be greater in injury to the tree 
where wounds are made. In fact, pruning apple trees in the north- 
west after they have been nicely started, consists more in thinning 
and removing dead wood than in pruning, as the term is under- 
stood in the east. This would seem to hold true of all kinds of fruit 
trees in the northwest.—Orange Judd Farmer. 


AFTER THE STRAWBERRIES ARE PICKED. 


A young strawberry plantation that has just borne its first 
crop, needs careful attention after the fruit is gathered. The 
ground has been tramped hard between the rows in the gathering 
of the crop, and the growth of runners will now begin to be trouble- 
some. The production of the fruit has been something of an ex- 
haustive process on the plants, and the success of the crop another 
vear depends very largely on the way the plants are treated the re- 
mainder of this season, says Practical Farmer. Fully one-half of 
the fertilization made during the whole year should be made after 
the crop has been gathered. 

We have therefore practiced the following plan: If but a gar- 
den plat, the soil between the rows should be well dug with a dig- 
ging fork, but in the larger field plantations we run a small plow 
close alongside the rows, throwing the furrow from the row. The 
fertilizer is then applied on both sides of the row, and the furrow 
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turned back and the entire middle plowed out, and then worked 
level with the cultivator. Keep all needless runners cut off, and 
you will find that it pays well to cultivate after picking the fruit, 
and not allow the whole plantation to become enveloped in crab 
grass to take away the moisture which strawberries need so much. 
If your plantation has just borne its second year’s crop, we would 
put in a big plow and turn the whole under and prepare the land 
for a later crop, for it is better to plant a bed every year than to try 
to keep one clean after it has borne two crops. 

We have seen heavy crops of cotton grown in North Carolina 
after a strawberry plantation was turned under, and further north 
there is the late cabbage crop, celery and other things which can 
well follow on the strawberry sod. In growing berries for market 
one should always have one plat coming in with its first crop, one 
with its second crop and turned under, and another being planted 
to take the place of the one turned under, and it will always pay to 
grow potted plants to set the new bed in late summer.—Colman’s 
Rural World. 


DOES MULCHING STRAWBERRIES PAY? 


In my experience I find that to be sure of even a small patch, 
one should mulch. Some winters when the snow is deep and lasi- 
ing the damage to unmulched plants might not be severe. Last 
winter unmulched berries were almost a failure. I left a small 
area unmulched, and by spring nearly all the leaves were dead and 
the roots badly heaved. They bore a little earlier, but fewer and 
smaller berries. Clean wheat straw is most satisfactory, and if 
it is a little old all the better, as it will break up better during the 
picking season. I tried a little spoiled hay once, thinking the seed 
too immature to grow, but will never do it again.—S. B. Hartman, 
Michigan. ; ; 
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HOW DOES IT SEEM TO YOU? 


It seems to me I’d like to go 
Where bells don’t ring, nor whistles blow, 
Nor clocks don’t strike nor gongs don’t sound, 
And I’d have stillness all around— 
Not real still stillness, but just the trees’ 
Low whisperings, or the hum of bees, 
Or brooks’ faint babbling over stones 
In strangely, softly tangled tones. 
Or maybe a cricket or katydid, 
Or the songs of birds in the hedges hid, 
Or just some sweet sounds as these 
To fill a tired heart with ease, 
If tweren’t for sight and sound and smell 
I’d like a city pretty well; 
But when it comes to getting rest, 
I like the country lots the best. 
Sometimes it seems to me I must 
Just quit the city’s din and dust, 
And get out where the sky is blue— 
And, say—how does it seem to you? 
. —Eugene Field. 


REED NOTES. 


(By Madison Oawein. ) 


Me 


W hat bird is that that sings so long? 
To hear whose song 
Each bashful bud opens its rosy ear, 
Leaning it near: 
While here, 
Under the blossoming button-tree, 
I seem to see 
A shape, a presence look out at me; 
And, clothed in raiment of white and gray, 
Pass on like the Spiris of Easter Day. 


Ite 


Deep in the leaves’ concealing green 
A wood-thrush fiutes, 
The first thrush seen 
Or heard this spring; and straight, me seems, 
Its notes take on the attributes 
Of mythic fancies and of dreams— 
A Faun goes piping oe’r the roots 
And mosses; gliding through dim gleams 
And glcoms; and while he glides he flutes, 
Though still unseen, 
*Mid thorny berry and wild bean. 
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Come, let us forth and homage her, 
Olothed on-with warmth and musk and myrrh, 
The indescribable odor wild that clings 

Around her like a garment: let us sing 
Songs to her, glad as grass and all the things 
Exulting in her presence—greening things 
And airy that have golden wings; 

Come, let us forth and give our praise to Spring. 


The smell of tannin in the ozoned air, 

Under the oaks when the woods are green, 
And the scent of the soil and moisture where 

The young leaves dangle and make a screen,— 
Where the hiding Wood Nymph combs her hair,— 
Will breathe us full of the faun again, 
Making us kin to the wind and rain. 


TeV 


The wind goes groping among the trees, 
Telling the bees 
Where the little buds open that no one sees. 


At intervals, while softly cool it blows, 
The wild-plum shows 
Its bee-swarmed clusters ’twixt the woods’ dark rows. 


Vis 


Who is it knows 
How the blueberry grows, 
Blooms and blows?— 
Only the bird that sings and sings, 
Waving its wings, 
Saying, ‘‘OCome see it where it swings! 
Ruddy green and amber rose 
See, oh, see, 
In honor of Spring, 
Under this tree, 
See how they ring 
Their tiny bells, that cluster out, 
Silvery red, in arosy rout.” 


Wile: 


lsaw the Spring go by, her mouth a thread 
Of wildrose red, 
Blowing a golden oat: 
And now, a crown of barley on her head, 
The Summer comes, a poppy at her throat. 
—Atlantic, May, 1906. 


ORCHARD OPERATIONS. 


The coming of a period of large corporations for growing ap- 


ples and other standing fruit in this part of the country may not 
be far away. E. Cyrus Miller, who is himself an extensive orchard- 
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ist in Western Massachusetts, thus sums up the advantages of the 
co-operate form of management of orchards: 

First, the ability to purchase the best available locations for 
such orchards. 

Second, to induce all operations from the start on a basis of 
reducing expenses to a minimum. 

Third, to introduce modern methods of management which 
look to the ultimate end of fruit production of the best quality and 
the largest quantity, and to dispense with the usual crop producing 
that is found necessary in the average orchard. 

Fourth, to furnish sufficient storage capacity, to handle fruit 
with the greatest economy and to hold same many times until the 
usual fall glut in the markets is over. 

Fifth, the ability to convert the by-products of the orchards 
into profits instead of losses. 

Sixth, to attract, by judicious advertising, dealers who are in- 
terested in the buying and handling of the best class of fruit.—Col- 
man’s Rural World. 


SONG. 


O lady, leave thy silken thread 
And flowery tapestry— 

There’s living roses on the bush, 
And blossoms on the tree. 

Stoop where thou wilt, thy careless hand 
Some random bud will meet; 

Thou can’st not tread but thou wilt find 
The daisy at thy feet. 


*Tis like the birthday of the world, 
When earth was born in bloom; 

The light is made of many dyes, 
The air is all perfume; 

There’s crimson buds, and white and blue— 
The very rainbow showers 

Have turned to blossoms where they fell, 
And sown the earth with flowers. 


There’s fairy tulips in the east— 
The garden of the sun; 
The very streams refiect the hues 
And blossoms as they run; 
While morn opes like a crimson rose, 
Still wet with pearly showers; 
Then, lady, leave the silken thread 
Thou twinest into flowers. 
—Thomas Hood, 
H—24 
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ARSENATE OF LEAD FOR THE CURCULIO. 


Codlin moths and curculio are such universal pests in the ur- 
chard, reducing the quantity and quality of the fruit from 20 to 80 
per cent. every season, that we are tempted to quote liberally from 
a bulletin on the subject, just issued by the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station of Illinois, S. A. Forbes, Entomologist. This bulletin, 
entitled “Spraying Apples for the Plum Curculio,” deals also with 
a remedy for the codlin moth worm, and is very complete in detail- 
ing experiments with the curculio. 

The remedy used in the experiments is arsenate of lead, pre- 
pared by dissolving 1214 ounces of the acetate of lead and 5 ounces 
of arsenate of soda, and pouring them into a barrel containing 50 
gallons of water. The varieties of apples in the experiments were 
Ben Davis, Wine Sap and Benoni, and from 4 to 8 sprayings were 
given, with the following results: 

Four times spraying of Ben Davis apples with arsenate of lead 
at intervals of ten days, beginning May 6, increased bulk of crop 
by 54 per cent., number of apples by 26 per cent., and average size 
of fruit by 21 per cent. Diminished curculio injuries to the apple 
by 69 per cent., which is the measure of the protection due to treat- 
ment. 

Six times spraying of Benoni apples with arsenate of lead, be- 
ginning May 6, increased bulk of crop by 40 per cent., and number 
of apples by 47 per cent. 

Six times spraying of Ben Davis apples, beginning May 6, in- 
creased bulk of crop by 34 per cent., number of apples by 11 per 
cent., and size of fruit by 24 per cent. Sixty-eight per cent. of ap- 
ples which would have been injured were protected from curculio 
by the treatment. Total value of crop increased, 150 per cent. 

Cost of each treatment, including materials, labor, subsistence 
and use of team, was 4 to 5 cents per tree, or 17 cents for four 
treatments found most effective. 

Analysis of peelings from apples sprayed the preceding day 
with four times the usual strength of arsenate of lead, showed .256 
of a grain of arsenate to a pound of the peelings, or approximately 
four pounds of the peelings to a grain of arsenic. 

In his summary of results Prof. Forbes says that four spray- 
ings of apple trees of late varieties, exposed to very heavy attack of 
the plum-curculio, the first spraying applied in early May just as 
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the trees are coming into bloom, and the others at intervals of 10 
days thereafter, the whole operation costing 17 cents per tree, may 
be expected to increase the yield of the orchard about one-half, to 
increase the average size of the fruit by about a fifth, and so to im- 
prove the quality of the apples that they should be worth from 214 
to 3 times as much as if the orchard had not been sprayed. 

This is certainly a very encouraging report as to the value of 
arsenate of lead as a remedy against both the codlin moth and the 
curculio.—Colman’s Rural World. 


ARRANGEMENT OF ORCHARD TREES. 


Professor Harvey L. Price, Horticulturist of the Virginia Sta- 
tion, in bulletin 161 of that Station, says: 

The owner who plants an orchard is confronted in the outset 
by the important question of planting plans—that is, arrangement 
and distance of trees. Many specific plans for planting trees have 
been described from time to time, but those plans falling under the 
systems known as square, quincunx and septuple or triangular 
planting, are the most popular. 

Purely square planting does not favor the use of fillers or dou- 
ble planting, inasmuch as the cutting of permanent distances in 
half will leave the trees too close together for good results. This 
is true even where the filler trees are removed early in the life of the 
orchard. Double planting is desirable because it enables us to 
make full use of the land while the orchard is young. By convert- 
ing permanent squares into temporary quincunxes, we secure an 
ideal plan for double planting. Thus, by planting our filler at the 
intersection of the diagonals of a forty-foot square, we get five trees 
in the square with the central tree standing about twenty-eight feet 
from the permanent ones. This is an almost ideal distance for 
apple trees for the first ten or fifteen years of their bearing stage. 

This system of planting is not confined to the apple, however, 
but may be employed with other fruits as well. The practice of 
mixing different kinds of fruit trees in the same block is never ad- 
visable; the filler should always be of the same kind of fruit as 
the permanent trees; it is usually a different and quicker bearing 
variety. | 

In septuple planting, the trees form equilateral triangles. The 
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chief claim made for this method is that the trees are more evenly 
distributed than by any other—every tree being equi-distant from 
the adjacent members of its group. Moreover, the trees in one 
row alternate with those of the next, which is an advantage in es- 
pecially windy locations. Although this system does not lend itself 
readily to double planting, yet it does not prohibit it. Fig. 2 il- 
lustrates the different methods of using fillers in connection with 
permanent triangles. By introducing fillers in different ways, 
quite a variety of distances may be secured. This also meets the 
condition of the home orchard, inasmuch as we may approximate 
the ideal distances for the different kinds of fruit grown without 
modifying the general planting plan. For example, if apple trees 
are planted in permanent angles, 40 feet apart, then, by planting 
an additional tree in the center of each triangle, we create a sys- 
tem of smaller triangles with trees standing approximately 23 feet 
apart, which is a very good distance for standard pears and sweet 
cherries. | ; 

For plums, peaches and sour cherries, an additional tree may 
be planted between the corner 40-foot trees, thus converting the 
plan into triangles, with trees standing only 20 feet apart; or trees 
may be set in the center of the 23-foot triangles, giving a distance 
of approximately 13 feet between the trees. The 20-foot triangles 
reduce in the same number to approximately 11 feet. Thus, almost 
any distance can be secured through the various methods of re- 
ducing the triangle. 

Where square planting is adopted, standard apples should be 
planted from 35 to 40 feet apart; dwarf apples on Doucin stocks, 
10 to 15 feet apart; pears and cherries, 20 to 25 feet apart; peaches 
and plums, 15 to 20 feet apart. Some variation is allowed for dif- 
ferences of variety and condition of soil. 


‘*Good times are made and fashioned of men’s souls.”’ 


LOUIS ERB ON BEN DAVIS. 


CEDAR GAP, Mo., October 17. 


Editor Fruit Trade Journal—In a recent issue you refer, in a 
complimentary manner, to the Ozark Ben Davis, which is all right 
and quite the proper thing to do for honest trade papers; but why 
at the same time you should refer to your humble servant as “Poet 
Erb” is beyond my ken. I can only account for it on the hypothesis 
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that you had Charley Williamson, of Quincy, on your mind when 
you wrote the article, for he is a poet sure enough, and, like my- 
self, a loyal friend of old Ben. 

But even if I were gifted and inclined to court the muses, like 
my friend Williamson, I wouldn’t have the nerve to waste good 
poetry on Ozark Ben Davis, so long as you newspaper men quote 
them as going begging at 60 cents to $1.00 a barrel. Maybe after 
“those returns” come in from that train load which we shipped 
abroad, ‘I will be in ketter humor to consider poetry, but in the 
meantime prose, just common Missouri prose, is good enough for 
me. 

About three years ago I said in my address at Louisville, 
“There are Ben Davis and Ben Davis, but it all depends on where 
they are grown.” I should have added, “‘and how they are packed.” 
According to my observation a large per cent of the Ben Davis 
apples raised on the Ozarks are not properly handled from the 
time they leave the tree till they enter the car for shipment. And 
do you know that the commission merchants, or wholesale apple 
buyers, are largely to blame for this? Every one, or nearly every 
one, of these ‘“‘good men,’ who wires the grower, or country 
packer, for price on a car of “fancy Ben Davis” will place his 
order with the “cheapest fellow,” so that the man who, by nature 
and education takes pride in a “good pack,” finding himself not ap- 
preciated, finally becomes indifferent and gets in the “swim” to 
make sales, taking chances as to whether they will stick or not. 
It is only when the buyer is on the spot that a superior pack is 
appreciated and properly paid for. Of course, a “good pack’’ is 
apt to bring duplicate orders, and occasionally a compliment, but, 
as a rule, the buyer is unwilling to pay more, or very little more, 
than the current run of prices which are quoted from points of 
shipment. 

Many years ago a barrel of potatoes, whether it held nine 
pecks or eleven pecks, used to sell in Memphis for the same price, 
so long as it was a barrel. The old fogies, who stuck up for the 
eleven-peck barrel, found it didn’t pay to be stubborn, and so 
joined the reformers and did “‘bizness.” Of course, those good old 
times, like other youthful joys, are gone to return no more. Mem- 
phis people are buying potatoes in sacks now, and demand 60 
pounds to the bushel. Sad, but true. Perhaps the time will come 
when the quality and manner of packing Ben Davis apples will be 
sufficiently appreciated by a willingness on the part of the buyer 
to make a proper distinction in price; then there will be an in- 
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centive for the intelligent grower to exercise more skill and greater 
care than he is warranted in exercising under present conditions. 

I have been too busy harvesting Ben Davis apples to give much 
thought to the correspondence which has been going on recently in 
your paper regarding ‘Private Car Lines,” but I quite agree with 
Mr. Scales that they are not ‘common carriers.” When I look at the 
charge we fruit growers still have to pay, I can’t help thinking that 
the men who own, or run them, are all post-graduates of drug 
stores or plumbing establishments, and there can be, therefore, 
nothing “common” about them. 

LOUIS ERB. 


DENATURED ALCOHOL AND FARMERS. 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue, John W. Yerkes, recently 
received a letter from a New York farmer who wanted to know if 
farmers would be permitted to make alcohol on their own premises 
as “they manufacture cheese.” This brought forth a ruling from 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue that there.is “no objection 
to a farmer manufacturing alcohol in his ‘back yard’ if he wishes 
to establish a distillery there.” The following is part of the letter 
received: 

“At present regular distilleries only can engage in the manu- 
facture, enabling the whisky trust to secure practically a monop- 
oly. It is proposed to ask Congress to let the farmer (as in Ger- 
many) and others in on the manufacture of the product. I regret 
to attack the law, but must if the present law is to stand favoring 
special interests. It is proposed to further simplify the law, re- 
ducing the manufacture to the easy basis of cheese making, and 
cut out the ridiculous red tape of the ‘regulations and instructions.’ 
I regret that I must attack this feature also and show how our 
people are to be prevented from making simple and cheap fuel by 
red tape instructions, unless assured that a change may be hoped 
for?” 

Commissioner Yerkes replied that the department “does not 
make the law, but endeavors to administer it as enacted by Con- 
gress. 

“As to what Congress proposes to pass I am not advised,” he 
says. “This office knows of no processes by which alcohol can be 
manufactured, except by distillation, and as ‘regular’ distilleries 
are the only kind recognized by law, alcohol manufactured under 
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the supervision of this department must be manufactured at ‘reg- 
ular’ distilleries. 

“For your information, however, I will state that there is 
nothing mysterious or complicated about a ‘regular’ distillery, and 
that the manufacture of distilled spirits at a ‘regular’ distillery 
is probably simpler than the ‘manufacture of cheese.’ ” 

Instructions are then given in the letter for the guidance of 
the farmer who wants to make alcohol in his “back yard.” He 
will be required to give bond, the effect of which is to prevent him 
from defrauding the government of the tax on any distilled spirits 
produced by him. 

The farmer will be required to establish a distillery ware- 
house, and to tax-pay or denature, just as he may wish, the alcohol 
produced by him.~ All of this will be done under government sup- 
ervision, but the government pays for this supervision. The manu- 
facturer of alcohol does not bear one cent of it. 

“If you will take the trouble to investigate,” writes the In- 
ternal Revenue Commissioner, ‘‘you will find that the laws and 
regulations relating to the manufacture of denatured alcohol is 
simply a business proposition, so far as the American farmer is 
concerned, and he will not be greatly deterred from entering into 
the business by what you are pleased to term ‘ridiculous red tape 
of the regulations and instructions.’ ” 

Guy E. MITCHELL, 
Washington, D. C. 
—Prairie Farmer. 


BUYING AND CONSIGNING. 


Many a dealer is selling fruits and vegetables without re- 
gard to value or cost. His chief aim is to “‘do business,” and whether 
he sells his own or another’s goods, if he can do a big business, all 
his earthly longings are satisfied. It used to be thought the right 
thing to try to sell goods of this character at a fair profit, and as 
it was known that the chances of loss were greater on perishable 
goods, an effort was made to obtain a safe margin. But that was 
a good while ago, and under customs which are not now considered 
up-to-date. These merchants now cut and slash the prices as 
they gently hum, “Competition is the life of trade.”’” There ought 
to be some way for the authorities to save such fruit and produce 
men from themselves. 
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But, however we regard these transactions at the selling end 
of the route, what must we think of the methods in buying? Good 
men, sane in ordinary matters, will actually buy fruits which 
nature intended should only be consigned, and will purchase upon 
the representation of somebody 500 or 2,000 miles away that they 
never knew and never heard of, knowing at the time that they will 
lose money. Even if what they are accustomed to buy and actually 
need, they will pay more for the goods than they are worth be- 
cause somebody else does. They may know nothing actually of 
what they are buying—either the color, size, pack or quality—but 
if somebody else has offered a dollar a hundred or a dollar a bar- 
rel, they will pay $1.05 and order them shipped with draft and bill 
of lading, examine a box or barrel at the door and begin unload- 
ing without hesitation or foreboding. If they lose money they 
buy again on the same reckless basis, confident, apparently, that 
lightning won’t strike twice in the same place. It’s too bad to use 
nice clean white paper to expose to the world the careless, shiftless 
and unbusiness-like ways of our buyers. But every dealer knows 
the balance of the story. Let him fill out the particulars for him- 
self while we hide any further shame from the world. And what 
do we do to correct this evil? We get together in some associa- 
tion meeting once a year and publicly and privately damn the 
other fellow for his participation in these transactions, and pos- 
sibly suggest a combination to anathematize anybody that does 
it hereafter, and return to our several places of business to do it 
over again with the utmost sang froid. 

Now let us take a better view of this matter. It is right to 
discuss these matters at our annual conventions and endeavor to 
educate all dealers to a proper appreciation of these evils, to build 
up a proper sentiment against the practice of buying constant 
losses and to encourage each man to let deals alone in which he can 
see no possible profit. We gain by these meetings in many ways. We 
obtain better, broader and saner business views if we are mind to 
profit by our own experience and the experience of others, and I 
cannot too highly commend the influence of these annual gather- 
ings of the intelligent and bright lights in our “profession.” I 
would encourage, and, if possible, require the attendance of every 
man engaged as a jobber of fruits or produce. There the folly 
of such methods as I have described should be set forth fully, and 
an effort made to present safer business methods and prevent the 
plungers from committing hari-kari. Without favoring combina- 
tion I would convince them of the certainty of loss in all such wild 
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operations, and try to persuade them to stay out even if every- 
body else went into such deals. 

After all, however, the decision on this and similar matters 
must rest with the individual largely. Experience has demon- 
strated that it is a losing game. It has been exposed. Let the 
men who can keep their heads, and who see a loss in every deal, 
step aside and permit the other fellow to swallow it all. If the 
clearer and wiser heads will but do this for their own protection, 
a revolution will be inaugurated which in one season will set up a 
new standard and wiser methods, and pave the way for profit 
rather than loss.—B. in Fruit Trade Journal. 


MOST WONDERFUL TREE IN COUNTRY. 


(Special Correspondence of American Fruits, by Felix J. Koch.) 


Out in the gardens of one of the famous Riverside (Califor- 
nia) hotels there stands what is without a doubt the most wonder- 
ful tree in the United States, if not in the world, judging from the 
produce therefrom. 

~The tree is an orange, one of the two brought by the Depart- 

ment of Agriculture from Bahia, Brazil, in 1874. From it, by the 
process of budding, have descended all the naval oranges of Cali- 
fornia. In other words, this tree, which is known as the Wash- 
ington naval orange, was the father of all the naval orchards in 
the state, and the source of the wealth of many golden mines, in ad- 
’ dition to having given work to hundreds of thousands of men, 
women and children, and enough freight to block great railroad 
systems. Whole towns and cities have been built by the yield of 
this tree, so that never has there been such a miracle-plant since 
Yydrasil, in the Scandinavian myth, spread its branches over the 
earth far enough to drop the golden fruit in every mart on the con- 
tinent. 

When the tree was transplanted to its present site, within an 
iron grating in the hotel grounds, President Roosevelt was at the 
ceremony. Its first fruit thereafter was, in consequence, sent to 
him, and his letter, acknowledging receipt, is carefully preserved 
close by, together with a photograph of the re-planting of a tree, 
than which there is none more famous, unless it be the one from 
which Adam and Eve ate the apple. 

_ Even today the little tree hangs heavy with fruit. 
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SUGGESTS FIGHTING SHORT PACKAGES. 


Chicago, IIll., October 25. 


In view of the trouble the city is making for Chicago commis- 
sion merchants who, by reason of long practice, are compelled to 
sell short weight and short measure packages because fruit shipped 
to this market by growers comes in no other sized packages, should 
not the commission merchants organize to protect themselves by 
striking at the root of the evil? Every commission merchant ad- 
mits that it is wrong in principle to sell short-measure packages. 
If they were getting anything out of it, it is possible that now and 
then some commission merchants might wink at the practice on that 
account. But the short-weight package is not one of the “tricks 
of the trade.”” Neither the commission merchants nor the grocery 
trade get anything out of it. They are both merely a catspaw for 
the growers. The growers get it all. Why should the receiving 
trade, then, submit to such practice which is so detrimental to every 
one concerned except the grower and the manufacturer of pack- 
ages? 

Said a member of one of the prominent houses who is a victim 
to the city’s raid, “What right have the shippers-to send in the kind 
of packages they do, and why should we, as sensible business men, 
submit to the imposition it puts upon us? Even if we do not sell 
them technically for half bushels, or other particular measurement, 
on the face of them they purport to be such packages. Their outside 
appearance indicates it, and they are put up expressly to deceive. 
In the majority of cases the house-wife goes to the grocery store 
and buys a so-called half-bushel basket of peaches for a half bushel. 
She has a right to complain when she gets it home and finds she has 
not got much more than a peck of peaches. 

“We also ought to be ashamed of our standing as business men 
that we allow the kind of fruit in quality to come to the market that 
we do. By far the largest share of peaches that come to market 
are utterly unfit for food as nature intended. It is all nonsense 
to say that we cannot help it. We are the very ones who have the 
power to say what shall come to the market and what shall not, if 
we only had sense enough to work together to protect our own in- 
terest and give us the power that lies in our own hands. When I 
think what a foolish lot we are, I often recall the old story of the 
dying man who called his seven sons around his bed and promised 
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the bulk of his property to the one who would break a bundle of 
twigs which he had bound together. They all tried it and failed. 
Then the old man took the bundle apart and easily broke each twig 
separately. It was a practical lesson he wished to give them as to 
their power in the world united. It often seems to me that the 
commission merchants need a dying father, some one to give them 
such a practical lesson.”—Fruit Trade Journal. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 
(By Colonel John A. Wood.) 


(Editor’s Note: The following address was delivered before 
the students of the University a short time ago by Colonel Wood, 
a member of Visiting Committee appointed by Governor Folk. 
Colonel Wood is one of the most progressive and highly respected 
farmers of Howard county. His address was so full of interest to 
the farmers of Missouri that we consider ourselves fortunate in 
presenting it to our readers.) 

Mr. President and Students of the Diener of Missouri: 

I feel at home in Columbia, living in a sister county. I have 
looked forward with pleasant anticipation to the cordial reception 
I knew I would receive here, but I must confess it has far trans- 
cended my expectations. I had the honor and pleasure of dining 
at Read Hall yesterday. I stated there it has never been my 
pleasure to see so many healthy, fine looking young ladies together 
in my life. Hon. Walter Williams said he would show me at chapel 
service as many more, and I must confess it is true, and while you 
can justly boast of good looking girls, you have the homeliest set of 
boys I ever saw. 

You all doubtless know the object of our visit here. We are 
not going over the State on a speech-making tour; our mission is 
a business one, involving grave responsibility on us and of great 
importance to the State at large. Weare expected to complete this 
work by the time the Forty-Fourth General Assembly convenes, 
and our time is necessarily limited. We are to visit all the educa- 
tional, eleemosynary and penal institutions, look after their wants 
and needs and condition, and see what disposition has been made 
with the appropriation of the Legislature for the last biennial pe- 
riod, so that we can make a correct report to the Legislature. 

We propose to be as liberal as possible commensurate with the 
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richness and dignity of the great State of Missouri, and be as just 
and fair as it is possible to be with all. 

Being a farmer, and having devoted the best years of my life 
to that chosen profession, I think it pertinent that I talk to you 
along these lines. I notice from the report of the Secretary of the 
State Board of Agriculture, that for the year 1906, the farm pro- 
ducts alone amounted to $6,800,000,000. This ina single year. It 
is almost impossible for the mind to realize how much money this 
is. I think I can better illustrate it to you by telling you a story. 
A little boy came home from school one day crying. His father 
asked him what was the matter. He said, “I got a whipping, and 
you were the cause of it.’’ “Impossible,” said the father, “how 
could I be the cause of your getting a whipping?” “Well, my 
teacher asked me how much a million dollars was, and I did not 
know. I asked you while you were reading your paper, and you 
said it was a hell of a lot of money.” 

A business that has grown to such colossal proportions cer- 
tainly should receive more consideration at the hands of our agri- 
cultural schools and colleges. 

Man’s first daily necessity is food, and in civilization this is 
drawn from the soil, either by growing of crops or by breeding of 
domestic animals, which is the foundation of all material wealth, 
and from which the stability and posterity of any country emanates 
and depends. 

The art of agriculture is 6lder than history, the science of 
agriculture is entirely modern. The beginning of the arts date 
with the beginning of civilization and the conditions, methods and 
prosperity of this industry in any country at any time are re- 
lated to the whole previous history of that country; as it is the most 
essential of productive industries, so it has been the most conserva- 
tive, the most adoptive, and the most persistent. It cannot be ab- 
solutely killed in any country short of driving out civilization or 
exterminating the inhabitants. 

It survives all sorts of political changes, revolutions may occur, 
dynasties change and even new races occupy the ground, but agri- 
culture endures and perpetuates within itself the methods and tra- 
ditions of previous generations. 

This industry, therefore, has its own peculiar history, and 
while it has grown and developed along with civilization, its prog- 
ress has not been what it should be or even with that of the general 
intelligence and culture of the race. While every art and science 
is being cultivated, that of agriculture should by no means be neg- 
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lected, for it is paramount to every other industry, and should re- 
ceive that consideration that it so justly merits. It is true that 
agricultural societies are being formed, and have been for the last 
century or more, and have done much good by means of the valua- 
ble essays and publications that have been diffused over our coun- 
try, yet many improvements are yet to be made. [ believe that the 
encouragement of experimental and agricultural schools for the 
education of our youths, who wish to follow that avocation, is 
worthy of the attention of our government if it could be regarded 
as such as it ought universally to be. Certainly no governmental 
object ever outweighed it, no earthly one ever more justly de- 
. manded legislative wisdom. 

I can not but observe with regret and concern that many of our 

farmers entirely overlook the grand object where their true interest 

centers. They, too much, blindly follow the footsteps of their 
fathers or ancestors without deriving any benefit from reflection, 
inquiry, advice or experience. 

It is a prevalent fact that our farmers, in but few exceptions, 
consult the nature and character of their soil and regulate their 
tillage accordingly. They do not consider whether their farms are 
better adapted for grazing or grain; that is determined almost en- 
tirely by accident. In the grasses or grain they will grow they 
pay little attention to the selection of seed, an article of great im- 
portance in every species of crop. They are equally negligent of 
the breed of their cattle, horses and hogs, and many things of this 
nature may be attended to with little expense, while at the same 
time his revenue would be increased and his farm put in much 
higher state of cultivation and yield him a much greater quantity 
of grain. 

While this is true, a man, when he knows his true interest, will 
naturally follow it, and I believe the Farmers’ Institute, as an ed- 
ucation to the masses of farmers, will serve this mission to a great 
extent and tend to awaken the lethargic and slumbering genius 
that lies almost dormant with this class, and tend to stimulate and 
impel them to noble thoughts and actions which will insure us sta- 
bility and prosperity. 

The old worn out chestnut that anybody can be a farmer, act- 
ual experience already obtained has fully exploded. It requires 
great mental enterprise and what we may call intellectual curios- 
ity, a natural delight in experimentation, a ready apprehension 
combined with persistency, in due measure and with sound judg- 
ment, 
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The great bulk of the nation was not intended to speak and 
write, but to work, and must therefore be trained in the special 
avocation they may wish to follow. 

At the present moment the future of rural society or education 
is a great problem. The land question in all countries is one of 
paramount importance; it has engaged the attention of the ablest 
minds of modern times, and it behooves us to throw into its manage- 
ment the highest possible skill. Gold is a rare commodity, there- 
fore you only give it to the skilled artisan, while on the other hand, 
the management of the soil which raises a host of scientific and 
economic considerations of the utmost delicacy is left in most cases 
te those who have not had any training in science or in the techni- 
calities of agriculture. 

Farming is a pursuit which requires in these days the utmost 
skill and versatility. This fact is admitted not by mere theorists, 
but by the most practical agriculturists in every country. These 
days of depression have been the death knell of unskilled farming. 
The idea entertained by many that farming does not necessarily 
require previous technical training is quite as absurd as to try to 
follow any of the professions without their special training school. 

I shall not inflict upon this audience today any statistics, but 
I should like to know what the loss is to this country resulting 
from unskilled agriculture. The figures would be astounding if 
known. 

What we want is trained farmers, as much as we want trained 
men in any other pursuit. If our universities train our statesmen, 
our doctors, our lawyers, our clergy, our literary and our scien- 
tific men, I can see no reason why they should not also give us 
the highest possible attainment in agricultural skill—Missouri 
Agricultural College Farmer. 


NAME OF THE FARM AND VILLAGE HOME. 


How the months do fly! Here it is December, and a fire on 
the hearth feels good. Too late, now, to do much adorning out- 
doors; but we can sit around the cheerful home blaze and plan 
some future doings. Planning is half the battle, sometimes. 

How about a name for the home or the farm? Those of us 
who haven’t already selected an appropriate one had better uti- 
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lize some of these cold Saturdays mornings in the choosing of a 
good name. Several of my readers have written to ask for advice 
along this line; but really, dear friends, it isn’t feasible for me to 
select a name for some other fellow’s home. It’s like trying to sug- 
gest a name for an unknown correspondent’s child, not know- 
ing whether it’s a boy or a girl. I’m eager to oblige, but if I poke 
my advice around in the dark—not being in possession of all the 
necessory facts—lI’ll be sure to get into trouble. 

The naming of a home or a farm should be based on natural 
surroundings and conditions—that is, the name should “‘fit.”” For 
instance, it is ridiculous to name a place “Shady Nook” when 
there isn’t a bit of shade within a mile; or to call a farm “Cherry 
Hill” when it possesses neither cherries nor hill. 

Perhaps the best thing I can do to help in the matter is to 
give some names of other folk’s places. Here’s a list that was 
published in Farm Journal several years ago; perhaps somewhere 
in the list you may find a suggestion which may be worked into a 
fitting name for your own place: 


NAMES FOR HOMES. 


Alta Vista, Edgewood, Lone Tree, 
Apple Grove, Elmhurst, Lake View, 
Ashland, Fair Dale, Linden, 

Arbor Croft, Fernwood, Locust Hill, 
Brookside, Fern Cottage, Linden Hall, 
Burroaks, Forest Grove, Lake Home, 
Big Rock, Fair Lawn, Lindenwood, 
Beech Grove, Fern Hill, Locust Lane, 
Broadmoor, Fair Oaks, Mound Hill, 
Beechland, Fairmount, Mt. Pleasant, 
Briar Ranch, Greendale, Maywood, 
Brightwood, Glendale, Milldale, 
Bayside, Golden Gate, Mount Rose, 
Cloverdale, Grassmere, Mirror Lake, 
Cool Creek, Greenfield, Maplewood, 
Cedar Hill, Greenwood, Maple Hill, 
Cherry Hill, Greendell, Maplehurst, 
Claymont, Hope Farm, Oak View, 
Crystal Springs, Hillside Home, Oakland, 
Comfort Cottage, Hickory Grove, Oak Ridge, 
Creekside, Hedge Lane, Oakdale, 
Clear View, Hazelhurst, Oak Lawn, 
Charter Oak, Hillcrest, Gwlwood, 
Cool Spring, Hill View, Orchard Knob, 
Crystal Lake, Hill Top, Pine Tree, 
Deep Spring, Heartsease, Pleasant Valley, 
Deerfoot, Home Farm, Pleasant Grove, 
Elm View, Ingleside, Pinewood, 
East View, Idlewild, Plainfield, 


Echo Farm, 


Indian Spring, 
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Pinehurst, Sunshine Cottage, The Pinery, 

Pine Bluff, Sunny Heights, The Daisy Farm, ‘ 
Fine Ridge, Sugar Grove, The Bee Hive, 


The Crest, 
The Evergreens, 


Riverside Farm, 
Rose Cottage, 


Stony Brook, 
Sunset Lodge, 


Roadside, Sweetbrier, Three Hills, 
Rosedale, Silverdale, Tall Cedar, 
Rocky Point, Slab Sides, Twin Oaks, 
Summit Hill, Springside, Uplands, 
Sunnyside, Spring Hill, Valley Home, 
Shady Lane, Springdale, Valley View, 
Spring Valley, Shady Lawn, Willow Dale, 
Sleepy Hollow, Sunny Slope, Woodland, 
Shadeland, Sunny Peak, Woodside, 


Shady Nook, Walnut Grove. 


Shadyside, 


The Elms, 
The Cedars, 


One more suggestion, please: When the right name is chosen, 
let’s use it. What’s the good of a name if nobody knows we have 
it? Have it painted on a board, in neat letters, and nail it up 
somewhere in plain sight. from the road. Or have it lettered on 
your rural mail box. And while you are about it, why not have 
the name printed on letter paper and envelopes? 

Brookdale. PAUL PLOWSHARE. 
—Farm Journal. 
Avilion: 


“Deep meadowed, happy, fair with orchard lawns.’’—Tennyson. 


Another form is Avilanio. 

The Italians often use the word Villa, followed by the name of 
a mother or wife or daughter, as Villa Maria, Villa Anna. 

Cairn—a Scotch word, meaning pile of stones or hill or moun- 
tain, is used with the family name, as Cairn-Warren. 


STICKING TO THE OLD VARIETIES. 


To make a success, we have to start right, says H. M. Dunlap, 
Champaign county, Ill. Start with good varieties. A man listens 
to the talk of the tree agent who has the new varieties that he 
wishes to sell, varieties that cannot be found fault with, because 
they have no record, and all the recommendation they have is that 
of the man who wishes to sell the trees, and none can dispute him, 
because no one knows anything to the contrary. The man who 
starts out to sell trees finds that the people want something better 
than their neighbors have; they do not want the old varieties. 
They know the old varieties, they know their faults; they are 
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just like a man who has grown up and lived in a community all 
his life. He may be a sterling man, a man in every sense of the 
word, but there is no man but has some faults, and the man who 
has lived there all his lifetime has had his faults found out by the 
neighbors. A stranger comes in, sleek and well-dressed, and for 
a time he can pass on his looks; and so it is with the new varieties. 
They pass upon their looks, until you find, after six or eight or 
ten years’ care of them, that they are not one-half as good as the 
old, well-tried varieties are, and, in that respect, it is the same with 
varieties as it is with men.—Prairie Farmer. 


FUTILE REMEDIES FOR CODLING MOTH. 


It is sometimes as well to know what not to use against an 
insect as it is to know what to use. The following remedies have 
been suggested at various times and found to be of little or no 
value: Moth balls hung in the trees and supposed to keep moths 
away; smudging or spraying orchards with ill-smelling compounds; 
plugging the trees with sulphur; plugging the roots with calomel; 
banding trees with tarred paper to keep the larvae from crawl- 
ing up the tree; trap lanterns; baiting the moths with a mixture 
of vinegar and molasses; spraying with water, and electric lights 
as a repellant of the moth. These so-called remedies have been 
tried so often that a fruit grower is simply wasting his time and 
money when he uses them.—[C. L. Marlott, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.|—Orange Judd. 


SEPTEMBER. 


(By Helen Jackson.) 


The goldenrod is yellow, 

The corn is turning brown, 
The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down. 


The gentian’s bluest fringes 

Are curling in the sun; 

In dusty pads the milkweed 

Its hidden silk has spun. 

The sedges flaunt their harvest 

In every meadow nook; 

And asters by the brookside 

Make asters in the _brook. 
H--25 
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From dewy lanes at morning 
The grapes’ sweet odors rise: 
At noon the roads all flutter 
With yellow butterflies. 


By all these lovely tokens 
September days are here, 
With summer’s best of weather, 
And autumn’s best of cheer. 
—Woman’s Journal, Boston 


WHY THINNING WILL PAY. 


(J. H. Hale, South Glastonbury, Conn.) 


It is the large, fine fruit that brings the profit; pays the mort- 
gage, labor, fertilizer and cost of everything, says J. H. Hale, of 
Connecticut. It leaves the dollar where you are going to have the 
fun out of it. To have high grade fruit, we must thin. Have a 
thousand peaches, and leave them all on the trees, and you may 
have five half-bushel baskets with 200 in each. You may throw 
500 away and still have five baskets of peaches. One may have 
not over 45 or 50 peaches in it, and yet have it worth $1.50 to $2. 
The other baskets with 200 in them will be worth 50 cents. Fine 
peaches will bring from ten to sixteen times as much, besides not 
weakening the trees, as little peaches, which are nothing but seed, 
skin and wool. 

You have a law that will not permit you to sell milk which is 
more than so much water. We fruit growers have the advantage 
over every other producer; the more we water our stock, the more 
they will pay us for it, and the more solids, the less they pay us 
for it. 

Peaches that are i5 per cent solids and 85 per cent water are 
worth 50 cents, but those only 10 per cent solids and 90 per cent 
water are worth $3 or $4. I say, dose them with water; soak them, 
and this is easiest done by thinning, and so getting large fruit full 
of water.—Prairie Farmer. 


THE GIFT OF GARDENS. 


God Almighty first planted a garden; and, indeed, it is the 
purest of human pleasures; it is the greatest refreshment to the 
spirits of man, without which buildings and palaces are but gross 
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handiwork; and a man shall ever see that when ages grow to ci- 
vility and elegancy, men come to build stately, sooner than to gar- 
den finely, as if gardening were the greater perfection. I do hold 
it, in the royal order of gardens there ought to be gardens for all 
the months in the year in which, severally, things of beauty may be 
then in season.—Lord Bacon. 


APPLES FOR SLEEPLESSNESS. 


That apples are healthful and wholesome and have many 
medicinal properties, we know, but we find a new quality reported 
which we had not before heard of. An expert says: 

_ “Rivery one ought to know the very best thing they can do is 
to eat apples just before retiring for the night. Persons uniniti- 
ated in the mysteries of the fruits are liable to throw up their 
hands at the visions of dyspepsia which such a suggestion may 
summon up, but no harm can come even to a delicate system by the 
eating of a ripe apple before going to bed. The apple is an excel- 
lent brain food because it has more phosphoric acid in easily digest- 
ed shape than any other fruit.”—Fruit Trade Journal. 


TALKING IN THEIR SLEEP. 


“‘You think I’m dead,” 
The apple tree said, 
‘“Because I have never a leaf to show, 
Because I stoop 
And my branches droop, 
And the dull, gray mosses over me grow; 
But I’m alive in trunk and shoot. 
The buds of next May 
I fold away 
But I pity the withered grass at my root.” 


““You think I’m dead,” 

The quick grass said, : 
“Because I have parted with stem and blade, 

But under the ground 

I’m safe and sound, 
With the snow’s thick blanket over me laid. 
I’m alive and ready to shoot 

Should the Spring of the year 

Oome dancing here. 
But I pity the flower without branch or root.”’ 
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“*You think I’m dead,” 
A soft voice said, 
“*Because not a branch or root I own. 
I never have died, 
But close I hide 
Ina plumy seed that the wind has sown. 
Patient I wait through the long Winter hours. 
You will see me again, 
I shall laugh at you then 
Out of the eyes of a hundred fiowers.” 
—Edith M. Thomas, Rural New Yorker. 


TESTING NEW FRUITS. 
(By Edwin H. Riehl.) 


The testing of new fruits, while expensive, whether done pri- 
vately or by some organization, is an absolute necessity. Why do 
we say it is expensive? Because, in the first place, nine-tenths of 
the varieties offered are not as good as the average variety on the 
market, or, I dare say, the best. It is getting so nowadays that 
many who know a little about how fruits originate and more who 
do not, are aware of the fact that there is a chance to pick up a few 
dollars by advertising and offering something as a new variety with 
a high-sounding name attached. Those sometimes consist of old 
sorts renamed, but most generally are inferior seedlings which, 
compared with the average variety on the market, are mere trash. 
} think I do not miss my guess very far when I say that there are 
some people in the country who make it a point to send out a num- 
ber of new sorts each season just for what they expect to get out of 
it by the various state and other experiment stations. This I dare 
say is one of the worst impositions that could possibly come to pass 
in more ways than one. The idea is, you see, that it is just as im- 
portant to test and expose poor varieties as it is to discover and 
recommend desirable ones. Thus the man who does not value his 
reputation will offer a variety as something remarkably fine when 
he knows quite well that it is not worthy of introduction. Again, 
there are those who impose upon the public in this manner inno- 
cently, through ignorance. They know that they have a seedling, 
and a good one, but not being well posted on varieties generally, 
they do not know that there is another variety (though it may be 
an old one) that in every way is better than the one they have. 
New varieties, whether of any value or not, are usually sold at a 
high price, yet when you come to think of it, what does the original 
price paid for trees, etc., which prove undesirable, amount to com- 


A GOOD BEARING, TREE. 
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pared to the care they require and ground they occupy prior to the 
time they begin bearing? 

The various experiment stations scattered over the country 
are doing good work, generally speaking, but I think I am not in 
error when J say there is a great deal of money wasted in this way 
too. It is not always possible to find the right man in the right 
place, and realizing that there should be a station in a certain local- 
ity, the party is chosen who seems most capable among those who 
will accept the position. Although for the man who conducts a 
station of this sort properly there is little or nothing in it for him 
ordinarily, it may occur to the one to whom the idea is proposed 
that there is something to be made at it with but little effort on his 
part. Thus, with no love for the work (which should be the first 
consideration) and little or no knowledge of what it means to test, 
describe and report upon the various varieties of the different | 
fruits, he is at a loss as to what to do. 

In this work there are a good many things to be taken into con- 
sideration. The ground selected should be of uniform fertility 
and should have the same exposure and drainage. There should 
be no pet varieties, no matter where they come from, or at what 
price they were procured, but all should have an eqaul chance. If 
any fertilizer be applied it should be given uniformly to all varieties 
of certain classes. If a certain variety should be received in bad 
order, an allowance should be made for that, and the same consid- 
ered in the final report. Should a frost occur at blooming time, 
that is a time when close observation is necessary, and it is of like 
importance to observe closely in case of drought. Last, but not 
least, there are always those who, though they may be ever so care- 
ful and thorough in their work, have not the knack of writing a 
good, clear description of a variety. They do not become so fami- 
liar with the plants about them that the different varieties of the 
various classes are as familiar to them as human faces would be 
which they had had about them the same length of time, having in 


case of the plants a better chance for character study.—Colman’s 
Rural World. 


SPRAYING FOR SAN JOSE SCALE. 


The Georgia Experiment Station has recently published a bul- 
letin on the San Jose scale, and although the following extract is 
intended especially for southern states, what is said may be readily 
applied in Missouri. The bulletin says: 
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Orchards very badly infested with San Jose scale should be 
sprayed twice, once in fall or early winter, and again in spring, be- 
fore the buds open. It is well-nigh impossible to cover every por- 
tion of the tree at one spraying, though that should by all means be 
the aim; hence where orchards are badly infested it is advisable to 
spray twice each year until the scale is well in control. Thorough 
application of lime-sulphur wash, covering the trees from top to 
bottom, is necessary if good results are to be expected. Too often 
orchardists spray their orchards without proper regard to thor- 
oughness, and the result is that they fail to get good results and then 
think that the wash is responsible. Lime-sulphur wash does not 
spread easily like oil emulsions, and great care in spraying is nec- 
essary if good results are to be obtained. On windy days it is al- 
most impossible to cover a tree on all sides with any mixture, and 
on such days the lime-sulphur wash has its advantage, because it is 
easy to see at a glance what portion of the trees have been covered. 
The white colored wash will show for itself. Frequently it becomes 
necessary to spray one side of the tree one day and wait until the 
wind blows from another direction before finishing the spraying. 

When spraying orchards to control the San Jose scale it is im- 
perative that all trees be sprayed. Not simply the trees that show 
infestation, but every tree in the infested orchards. It is false 
economy to spray only the trees visibly infested. Frequently 
trees may be slightly infested, so slight as to be overlooked by the 
average orchardist. If such trees are left without spraying, the 
scale may increase so rapidly during a single summer that the trees 
will be seriously injured before the following winter. 

Spraying in the fall just after the leaves have about all fallen 
is advisable in large orchards and in orchards badly infested, when 
two sprayings are necessary. Orchards slightly infested may be 
sprayed once in fall. The reason why we do not recommend uni- 
versal fall spraying is because of the fact that the mixture is usu- 
ally washed off quite thoroughly by the winter rains and storms, 
leaving the trees unprotected in spring. In case a few scale escape 
the spray, they may commence to breed and increase in early sum- 
mer, and the young scale are not hindered from settling down as 
they would be where the trees are sprayed in spring, and the wash 
consequently adhering during the early summer months. Fall 
spraying, in large orchards, often becomes necessary on account of 
the difficulty of getting the work all done during late winter and 
spring. In such cases it would be advisable to spray the least in- 
fested portions first, leaving the worst infested portions to spray 
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in spring, or, in case it seems possible to spray some portions of the 
orchard twice, spray the worse infested portion in fall, and repeat 
the spraying of these blocks in spring shortly before the buds open. 

By fall spraying we mean spraying from the time the leaves all 
drop—that is, about the last of October to the first of December. 

During December and January may be considered the time of 
winter spraying. During these months the weather is so liable to 
be bad, either stormy cr windy, or both, that it is difficult to do good 
spraying. However, in large orchards it is often neces- 
sary to spray continuously from November to the time the buds 
commence to open. Winter spraying is, therefore, often necessary, 
and in order to get the best results, it would be advisable to spray 
at such times only the slight or moderately infested portions of 
the orchard. If the winter spraying is followed the same day by 
heavy rains, it will often be necessary to spray the trees a second 
time. The second spraying should be delayed until spring, if pos- 
sible, as better results may be expected at that time. 

By spring spraying we mean spraying during February, and 
up to the time the buds commence to open. In this connection it 
should be stated that spraying may be continued until the blossom 
buds actually commence to open, and a few instances are on record 
where spraying, while the trees were in bloom, has been practiced. 
This is not advisable, nor would we recommend spraying later than 
one week before the buds first commence to show the pink color. 

The advantage of spring spraying lies largely in the fact that 
the wash remains on the sprayed trees during the eary summer 
months. As soon as the foliage expands the limbs are partially 
protected from the washing rains, which helps to make the wash 
adhere to the trees. Lime-sulphur wash does not kill scale immedi- 
ately, as is usually the case with oil emulsions, hence it is desirable 
to have the wash remain on the trees for the longest time possible. 
It seems that the action of the lime-sulphur wash is extended over 
two or more months. Some nearly grown female may escape death 
at the first spraying; young are developed by these females; the 
young attempt to seek a place to settle down, and if they find the 
limbs covered with lime-sulphur wash, they are unable to find a 
suitable location. Even if some young scale find a portion of bark 
free from wash, the rains and dews acting on the wash on some 
portion of the limbs will carry enough lime-sulphur solution to the 
young scale to cause their death. This may seem a far-fetched 
statement to some, but in no better way can we explain the un- 
doubtedly prolonged action of the lime-sulphur wash.—Colman’s 
Rural World. 
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THE GANO APPLE. 


The Gano apple and its distribution over this western and 
southwestern country is a matter so plain and so certain that we 
here give some facts in regard to how the State Horticultural So- 
ciety has had so much to do with its discovery, its first propagation, 
its distribution, its popularity, its name and its synonyms. 

The apple was propagated by Mr. Ely Jacks in 1838 or 1840, 
in Howard county, Mo. Trees were planted from this nursery 
near Parkville, Mo. In the early seventies some of these apples 
were brought to the attention of the Society, and shown at their 
meetings by Mr. Gano of Parkville, and was named “Gano” by the 
Missouri Valley Horticultural Society. 

In 1884 some of the Gano apples were sent to Charles Downing 
and Marshall P. Wilder, and they both pronounced it a distinct 
variety under its name “Gano.” 

In this same year a committee, consisting of J. C. Evans, W. 
G. Gano, F. F. Fine and Prof. S. M. Tracy, recommended that the 
trees be distributed through the State Society by L. A. Goodman, 
Secretary. All the scions which Mr. Gano could secure were given 
to M. Butterfield, nurseryman, Lee’s Summit, for propagation. (See 
report of 1884.) 

In 1887 a committee reported on the apple, “yellow, nearly 
covered with dark red; very handsome; stem long, slender, set in a 
deep narrow basin; calyx moderately deep; round ovate; medium 
to large; flesh pale yellow, mild sub acid; quality excellent; season 
with Ben Davis; tree strong upright grower, somewhat diverging; 
full and regular bearer.” 

In the spring of 1887, these “Gano trees” were sent out to 
twelve different State Horticultural Societies, and over twenty local 
Horticultural Societies in different states, more especially Missouri, 
Kansas and Arkansas. 

The following letter was sent with each package: 


“TLee’s Summit, Mo., April 7, 1887. 
Dear Sir—By instructions of the Missouri State Horticultural 
Society, we forward to your address, by express, today, one bale 
containing “Gano” trees. Trusting that they will reach you 


promptly and in good condition,Iam, Yours truly, 
M. BUTTERFIELD. 
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One of these packages was sent to Springdale, Ark., to John 
B. Gill, Secretary, also a large nurseryman. In answer to my let- 
ter to him, I received the following in reply: 

Springdale, Ark., April 15, 1887. 

Dear Sir—I have just received a few trees of the Gano apple 
from Mr. M. Butterfield of Lee’s Summit, Mo. Although I had pre- 
viously supplied myself with this promising new variety, I feel 
under many obligations for your kindness, and wish to express my 
admiration and approval of: this new method of disseminating val- 
uable new fruit. Yours truly, 

JNO. B. GILL. 
(See Report of 1887.) 
From these statements of facts, it is easy to see how the 

“Gano” came to be scattered all over Washington and Benton coun- 

ty, Arkansas, and, in fact, all over this western country, especially 

Missouri and Arkansas. 

~ In 1895 an apple was sent to the Society by S. W. Murray 

from Willow Brook, called ‘““Peyton,’” which was decided to be the 

“Gano.” The question was asked, “Is there on record a Black Ben 

Davis Apple,” and the answer was given, “The Gano, grown on the 

rich lands of Washington county, Arkansas, colors up so highly 

that it is sometimes called Black Ben Davis.” (See Report for 

1896.) 

In the year 1899 the following report is found: ‘Black Ben 
Davis,” Etris and Arkansas Bell are so much like “Gano” that the - 
committee are not able to distinguish between them and the latter 
well-known sort.” L. H. CALLAWAY of Illinois. 

PROF. R. A. EMERSON of Nebraska. 
ProF. J. C. WHITTEN of Missouri. 


At least a half dozen apples have been sent to the Society under 
different names, and they have been invariably proved to be 
“Gano.” 

The United States Department of Agriculture at Washington 
have given their settlement of this question in making ‘‘Gano” the 
correct name and all the others synonyms: Black Ben Davis 
(Black Ben), Peyton, Red Ben Davis, Reagan. (See Report of 
United States Pomologist. 

The position of this State Society has been the only correct 
one all along. During the past year fruits grown from trees of 
these various so-called names, sent out by the distributors them- 
selves, have proven this to be true that they are all one and the 
same, ‘‘Gano.” 
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SOME OF THE STATE SOCIETY WORK DONE THROUGH 
THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


During all these years of wonderful growth, efficiency and 
popularity of the State Society, the Executive Committee has never 
lost sight of the best interest of the State, nor the best plan of se- 
curing that interest, nor how to present our work to those in au- 
thority; and results have always and under all circumstances, and 
in all conditions, justified the action of the Executive Committee 
in every instance. . 

This Committee has never, in all its history, used any of its 
own means or the funds of the State for any purpose, unless they 
knew that it was for the “Good of the Society.”’ Every dollar spent 
has been with only one end in view, the upbuilding of our work. 

The right of the Executive Committee to spend this money has 
never been questioned in all these years but by a few persons, who 
had private interests alone to further, and yet never did anything 
to help the Society in any of its work. 

The same authority which makes our annual and semi-annual 
program pays for the speakers, offers premiums, pays postage, 
pays stenographer and typewriter and all other expenses of the 
Society. 

This same Executive Committee has the right, the power, the 
authority, the privilege and the good judgment to spend these 
funds for the needs of the Society and for the advancement of our 
cause, and no one has a right to deny this power except the Society 
itself, the Governor or State Auditor, to whom an itemized account 
is given every month, and during the last twenty-five years not one 
item even has ever been called in question. 

As one item of the work of the Executive Committee, we pre- 
sent the following statement of the reorganization of the Society 
as only one of the instances where the Committee has worked for 
the best interests of the Society, and this same kind of work has 
always been done by the Executive Committee: 


THE REORGANIZATION OF THE MISSOURI STATE HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY FORMING THE MISSOURI STATE 
BOARD OF HORTICULTURE. 


Soon after the June meeting at Versailles, in 1905, I received 
word from Mr. Chas. G. Miller of Boonville that there was a possi- 
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bility of our State Society losing its appropriation at the next ses- 
sion of the Legislature, because of the suspected illegality of our 
articles of incorporation. This came to us directly, because of the 
veto message of Gov. Folk to the State Poultry Association, which 
had been incorporated similarly to our State Horticultural Society. 

Some time later I found, in consultation with Gov. Folk, that 
he was in doubt as to our legal existence, and I then informed Pres- 
ident Dutcher of this condition, and during the summer of 1906 we 
made a visit to Jefferson City to consult the Governor about the 
matter. 

He then reiterated his doubts as to the legality of our organi- 
zation and the possibility of our losing our annual appropriation 
unless we were legally organized, and advised us to organize in 
something like the manner of the State Board of Agriculture, and 
suggested that we get a legal opinion from some good attorney as 
to our status. 

' After this our Vice-President, Mr. Todd, had a personal inter- 
view with the Governor, in which he stated that he was personally 
a friend of the State Society and its work, and therefore would 
dislike to see anything happen to interfere with our valuable work 
in the State, and to Mr. Todd again suggested that we take steps 
to legalize our existence if it was found in any way doubtful. 

At the winter meeting of the Society, held at Boonville, these 
facts were fully explained to the Executive Committee, and the 
President, Vice-President and Secretary were appointed a commit- 
tee to act in this matter. 

This committee submitted a full statement of these facts to 
Judge W. M. Williams of Boonville, and asked for a written legal 
opinion of the status of our State Society under the laws of the 
State, and our legal standing. 

That opinion was rendered December 24, 1906, and is given 
herewith: 

Boonville, Mo., December 24, 1906. 
_L. A. Goodman, Esq., Secretary Missouri State Horticultural So- 
ciety, Kansas City, Mo.: 

Dear Sir—I inclose you herewith my opinion in reference to 
the Missouri State Horticultural Society, as requested. 

Very truly, 
W. M. WILLIAMS. 
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Boonville, Mo., December 24, 1906. 
L. A. Goodman, Esq., Secretary Missouri State Horticultural So- 
ciety, Kansas City, Mo.: 

Dear Sir—I have examined the act approved March 31, 1893 
(Session Acts 1893-27,) which provides for the organization of 
the “Missouri State Horticultural Society,’’ and have also investi- 
gated the question submitted by your committee as to the power of 
the General Assembly to make appropriations out of the State 
treasury in aid of the Association attempted to be created by said 
act. 

Section 28, article 4 of the Constitution declares that “No bill 
* * * shall contain more than one subject.’ The purpose of 
this provision is to prevent incongruous matters which have no con- 
nection with each other from being joined in the same bill. The 
first part of the act under consideration creates the State Board of 
Agriculture, and provides for the appointment of the members 
thereof, and the duties which they shall perform. The last two 
sections have reference to the Missouri State Horticultural Society, 
which is an entirely separate organization, having no connection 
whatever with the State Board of Agriculture. The State Board 
of Agriculture and the Missouri State Horticultural Society seem 
to be entirely distinct, and, so far as the act upon its face shows, 
are wholly disconnected. 

Section 53, article 4 of the Constitution provides that “the 
General Assembly shall not pass any local or special law creating 
corporations.” The same provision is reiterated in section 2 of 
article 12. The purpose of the act of 1893 would seem to be to 
create, by special law, a corporation, to be known as the “Missouri 
State Horticultural Society.” It will be noted that this Association 
is not a mere agency cf the State government for the performance 
of a public function cr duty devolving upon the State. The act 
simply creates a corporation, but does not define its powers and 
duties, except in a most general way, if it can be said to do so at all. 

Section 46, article 4, declares that “The General Assembly 
shall have no power to make any grant of public money or thing of 
value to any individual, association of individuals, municipal or 
other corporation whatsoever,” except in cases of public calamity. 
There is nothing in the act of 1893 that removes the State Horti- 
cultural Society from the provision of this section, so far as I can 
see. It is like any other corporation or association formed for the 
promotion of any particular industry or business enterprise of the 
State. All societies of this character are an indirect benefit to the 
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people at large, but this will not authorize appropriations of public 
money for their benefit. State ex rel. Switzler, 143 Mo, 287. The 
Legislature at one time attempted to give a bounty to private indi- 
viduals for growing forest trees upon their own lands, but the Su- 
preme Court, in Deal vs. Mississippi County, 107 Mo. 464, held 
the act to be in conflict with the Constitution. So it has been held 
that appropriations in aid of educational institutions not under the 
control of the State are invalid. The courts declare that direct or 
indirect benefits to the public are insufficient to justify the appro- 
priation of public money in aid of the corporation from which the 
benefits come. Public money can only be collected and disbursed 
by the State for public purposes. 

In my opinion, the act of the Legislature referred to is in- 
valid, and under the Constitution the General Assembly has no 
power to make apropriations in aid of your Society as now organ- 
ized. The fact that these appropriations have heretofore been 
made will not be a sufficient argument to induce their continuance, 
as the question may never have heretofore been raised. 

I think, if you desire to continue to receive aid from the State, 
the form of your organization must be changed. Instead of a pri- 
vate corporation, or an association of individuals interested in 
horticulture, the body controlling the appropriations made by the 
State must be a part of the State government, and probably it will 
be best to organize it upon similar lines as the State Board of Agri- 
culture. The State cannot donate any of the public money to an 
association of individuals or to a corporation, no matter how worthy 
the objects or how great the benefits that may result. Public 
money must be disbursed by the State itself, or through its own 
agencies. A State Board of Horticulture, appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, with public duties to perform, something like the State 
Board of Agriculture, or the Board of Immigration, or the other 
State Boards, would be entirely different from your Society, as now 
formed, which, if anything more than a mere voluntary associa- 
tion, is only a private corporation. 

Very truly, 
W. M. WILLIAMS. 


At once the committee began the planning for a new bill to be 
passed by the Legislature in 1907, and another visit was made by 
them to Jefferson City to consult Gov. Folk and Secretary of State 
Swanger as to our bill, and how it should be drafted. 

The Committee suggested a division of the State into six dis- 
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tricts, as nearly equal as possible, and outlined a plan of organi- 
zation similar to our State Board of Agriculture, and embodying 
the good and efficient points of the State Board of Horticulture of 
other states. 

This plan was approved by the Governor, and with the very 
valuable assistance of the Secretary of State Swanger and his Chief 
Clerk, Irwin, the following bill was drafted and prepared for 
passage. The perfection of the bill and its careful wording is 
shown in its acceptance by the Committee on Agriculture by both 
the House and Senate, and finally passed without the change of a 
single word. 

This bill was introduced in the Senate by Hon. T. J. Wornall 
of Clay, and in the House by Hon. W. Crossley of Johnson, early in 
February, and passed in the Senate on February 21 and in the 
House on February 28, showing the nearly unanimous vote of both 
houses and the faithful work of those having the bill in charge; 
for which the Society has already expressed its appreciation and 
thanks to them in a letter signed by the President and Secretary. 


SENATE BILL NO. 212. 
AN ACT 


Entitled an act to create a state board of horticulture, to repeal 
sections 4705 and 4706 of article 1, chapter 67, Revised Stat- 
utes of 1899, and to enact an emergency clause. 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Missouri, as 
follows 


Section 1. A state board of horticulture is hereby created, 
and shall consist of six trustees from as many districts hereinafter 
provided, not more than three of whom shall belong to any one po- 
litical party, to be appointed by the governor for a term of four 
years, of which the governor, the state superintendent of public in- 
struction and the professor of horticulture of the state university 
shall be ex-officio members. 

See. 2. It shall be the duty of the state board of horticulture 
to promote the science of fruit culture in the state of Missouri, to 
organize the fruit growers of the state, under such names as they 
may choose, for the purpose of affording a systematic means of 
gathering useful information for the use of the board, and to pub- 
lish the same for the benefit of the fruit growers and farmers of 
the state of Missouri. 
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Sec. 3. The state board of horticulture shall have the general 
management of the affairs of such organizations of fruit growers 
as may be formed under their authority, the power to make such 
needful rules, regulations, and by-laws as will best promote the 
objects of their organization, to make fruit exhibits, to provide 
lectures, and to hold institutes at places of their own selection, for 
instruction and advancement in the science and work of horticul- 
ture. 

See. 4. The state of Missouri shall be divided into six represen- 
tative districts numbered from one to six consecutively. District No. 
1 shall be composed of the following counties: Adair, Chariton, 
Clark, Knox, Lewis, Linn, Macon, Marion, Monroe, Pike, Putnam, 
Ralls, Randolph, Schuyler, Scotland, Shelby and Sullivan. Dis- 
trict No. 2 shall be composed of the following counties: Andrew, 
Atchison, Buchanan, Caldwell, Carroll, Clay, Clinton, Daviess, De- 
Kalb, Gentry, Grundy, Harrison, Holt, Livingston, Mercer, Noda- 
way, Platte, Ray and Worth. District No. 3 shall be composed of 
the following counties: Bates, Benton, Camden, Cass, Cole, Cooper, 
Henry, Hickory, Jackson, Johnson, Lafayette, Miller, Moniteau, 
Morgan, Pettis, St. Clair and Saline. District No. 4 shall be com- 
posed of the following counties: Audrain, Boone, Callaway, Craw- 
ford, Franklin, Gasconade, Howard, Jefferson, Lincoln, Maries, 
Montgomery, Osage, Phelps, Pulaski, St. Charles, St. Francois, Ste. 
Genevieve, St. Louis, Warren and Washington. District No. 5 
shall be composed of the following counties: Bollinger, Butler, 
Cape Girardeau, Carter, Dent, Dunklin, Howell, Iron, Madison, 
Mississippi, New Madrid, Oregon, Pemiscot, Perry, Reynolds, Rip- 
ley, Scott, Shannon, Stoddard, Texas and Wayne. District No. 6 
shall be composed of the following counties: Barry, Barton, Cedar, 
Christian, Dade, Dallas, Douglas, Greene, Jasper, Laclede, Law- 
rence, McDonald, Newton, Ozark, Polk, Stone, Taney, Vernon, 
Webster and Wright. 

Sec. 5. Immediately after the passage of this act the gover- 
nor shall appoint one trustee from each of said representative dis- 
tricts, same to be selected with reference to their knowledge of 
and practical experience in horticulture and the industries con- 
nected therewith. They shall serve without pay, excepting that 
necessary expenses incurred in attending meetings of the board 
shall be allowed. In the even numbered districts he shall appoint 
a trustee to serve for a term of two years, and in the odd numbered 
districts he shall appoint a trustee to serve for a term of four 
years; and at the expiration of their terms of office the governor 
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shall appoint a successor for a term of four years, or until their 
successors are appointed and qualified. 

Sec. 6. At the first meeting of the board they shall organ- 
ize by electing from their own number the following officers: 
President, first and second vice-presidents, and treasurer. The 
treasurer shall give a surety bond to the Governor of the State 
of Missouri in the sum of $5,000.00, conditional upon the faithful 
discharge of his duties, which bond shall be paid for by the board. 
He shall receive all moneys belonging to the board, and pay out 
the same only for bills approved by it, on warrants signed by the 
president and secretary, and shall render annually to the board a 
statement in detail of all receipts and disbursements, for which he 
shall receive a salary of $50.00 per year. 

Sec. 7. Said board shall employ, from without their number, 
a secretary, who shall exercise the powers and discharge the duties 
prescribed for him by said board, whose compensation shall not ex- 
ceed $100.00 per month. The necessary expenses incurred by him 
in attending meetings of the board, or while traveling under the 
direction of the board, shall be allowed. 

See. 8. The board may receive, manage, use and hold dona- 
tions and bequests of money and property for promoting the ob- 
jects of its formation. It shall meet semi-annually on the first 
Tuesday of June and December of each year, or as much oftener 
as the board may deem necessary, and at such places as it may 
deem expedient, to consult, discuss and adopt such measures as 
will best promote the horticultural industries of the State. The 
office of the board shall be located in such place as the board may 
determine. 

Sec. 9. The board shall annually report to the Governor a 
statement of its doings, including a copy of the treasurer’s re- 
port for the year. The public printer shall annually, under the 
direction of the board, print 6,000 copies of the report of the pro- 
ceedings of the board, and of the auxiliary societies, 3,000 to be 
bound in cloth and 3,000 in paper; said report to contain not more 
than 400 pages, which shall be paid for out of the appropriation 
for printing State reports. 

Sec. 10. Sections 4705 and 4706 of article 1, chapter 67, 
Revised Statutes of 1899, shall be and are hereby repealed in so 
far as they conflict with this act. 

Sec. 11. There being no law for carrying out the objects of 
this measure, an emergency within the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion is hereby declared to exist, and this act shall be in force from 
and after its passage. 
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The next step was to see that our appropriation was put in 
proper shape and recommended by the Appropriation Committee 
of both House and Senate. 

Another visit was made by the President and Secretary to see 
that all things were ready, and offer such explanations which 
might be found necessary to these committees. As a result, we 
have the same appropriation for the new board that we had been 
getting for the past six years. 


Another item of importance is the report of the Committee 
on Transportation, who succeeded in getting the following bill 
passed by the Legislature: 


SENATE BILL NO. 467. 
AN ACT 


To amend article 4, chapter 12, Revised Statutes of Missouri of 
1899, by adding three new sections thereto, to be known as 
sections 1195a, 1195b and 1195c, and relating to freight 
charges and classifications. 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Missouri, as 
follows: 


Section 1. That article IV, chapter 12, of the Revised Stat- 
utes of Missouri, 1899, entitled ‘Railroad classification, charges, 
commissioners,” be and the same is hereby amended by adding 
three new sections thereto, to be known as sections 1195a, 1195b 
and 1195c, which said sections shall read as follows: 

Section 1195a. No individual, company or corporation, own- 
ing, operating, managing or leasing any railroad or part of a rail- 
road in this State, shall charge for or receive for carrying apples 
and pears in carloads of 24,000 pounds, minimum weight, more 
than six cents per hundred for the first twenty-five miles or frac- 
tional part thereof, and not more than one cent additional per hun- 
dred pounds for the second twenty-five miles or fractional part 
thereof, and not more than one cent per hundred pounds for each 
additional twenty-five miles or fractional part thereof. For straw- 
berries, peaches, grapes and other berries in carloads of 18,000 
pounds, minimum weight, not exceeding fifteen cents per hundred 
pounds for the first twenty-five miles or fractional part thereof, 
-and not exceeding two cents additional per hundred pounds for 
each additional twenty-five miles or fractional part thereof. 

Section 1195b. All acts and parts of acts, and all rules and 
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regulations, freight schedules, classifications and groupings by 
railroad companies, or the railroad and warehouse commissioners 
of this State, in conflict with the provisions of this act, are hereby 
repealed and declared void. 

Section 1195c. Any individual, company or corporation own- 
ing, operating, managing or leasing any railroad, or part of a 
railroad in this State, violating the provisions of this act, shall on 


conviction be adjudged guilty of a misdemeanor and subject to a 


fine not to exceed one thousand dollars for each offense. 
This bill was introduced by Senator McDavid at the request of 
the committee appointed by the State Horticultural Society. 
G. T. TIPPIN, Chairman, 
A. T. NELSON, 
T. C, LOVE. 
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